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April, 1930 


Drxon Ryan Fox, Po.D., . . . . Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Wiiuiam Davis A.B., . . . Kingston, R. I. 
JoHN How.anp Gisss A.B., Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
STEPHEN WILLARD Puiuuirs, LL.B., . Salem, Mass. 
Rosert Francis SEYBOLT, Po.D., . . Urbana, 


October, 1930 


EpwarkpD TUCKERMAN Esty, LL.B., . Worcester, Mass. 
Lesure Rusk, Pu.D., . . . New York, N.Y. 
Sr. GrorGeE LEeakIn SroussaT, Pu.D., . Philadelphia, Pa. 
REGINALD WASHBURN, A.B., . . . Worcester, Mass. 


April, 1931 


FRANK CUTTER DEERING, . . . . Saco, Maine 
FREDERICK HUNTINGTON GILLETT, LL.D., Westfield, Mass. 
JoserH Henry SInciair, M.S., . . New York, N. Y. 
Macey Stone, . . . . . New York, N.Y. 
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Howarp Earue Corrin, Ena.D., . . Sapeloe Island, Ga. 
JAMES OwEN Knauss, Po.D., . . . Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rospert Stewart A.M., . Boston, Mass. 


Rospert WILLIAM GLENROIE VaiL, A.B., Shrewsbury, Mass. 
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Rev. GLENN TitteEy Morse, . . West Newbury, Mass. 
EpwARD ALEXANDER PARSONS, . . New Orleans, La. 
Harry Twyrorp PErTers, . . New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES TAYLOR TATMAN, . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Epwarp TINKER, LL.B., . New York, N. Y. 


October, 1932 
Harvey BASSLER, : — New York, N. Y. 
Cart Lotus Becker, Pu.D., . . . Ithaca, N. Y. 
SAMUEL Bemis, P#.D., . . . Washington, D.C. 


FOREIGN MEMBERS 


CANADA 
April, 1910 
Artuur GrorGce Doveuty, Litr.D., Ottawa. 
Wiiu1am Lawson Grant, A.M., . . Toronto. 
Wituram Woop, D.C.L., . . . Quebec. 
October, 1910 
Greorce McKinnon Wrona, A.M., . Toronto. 
April, 1932 


FREDERICK WILLLIAM Howay . New Westminster, B.C. 


COSTA RICA 
April, 1919 
AnasTasio ALFARO, . . . . . . San José. 
CUBA 
October, 1922 
CARLOS DE LA TORRE, . . . . . Havana. 
FRANCE 
April, 1919 
Seymour Ricecr,. . . . . . Paris. 


October, 1925 
BERNARD Fay, eee 


October, 1928 
James Comty McCoy, . . . . . Grasse. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


October, 1892 


Sm Harpine Frets, Litt.D., Oxford. 


October, 1894 
Hon. Husert Haut, Litr.D., . . . London. 


October, 1913 
VerRE LANGFORD OLIVER . . Weymouth. 


April, 1925 
ALFRED WILLIAM . . . . Wimbledon. 


October, 1928 
WituiaM Houtpsworts, D.C.L., Oxford. 


MEXICO 


Aprii, 1922 
MANUEL Gamio,. . . . . . . MexicoCity. 


October, 1922 
Luis GONZALEZ OBREGON, «+ Mexico City. 


April, 1925 
Rev. Mariano Cuevas, « Mexico City. 


October, 1930 
Grorce Ropert GRAHAM Conway . Mexico City. 


PERU 
October, 1920 
Jorge M. Corpacwo, .. . . . Lima. 
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PORTUGAL 


October, 1906 
BzRNARDINO Macwapo,. . . . . Lisbon. 


WEST INDIES 
April, 1912 
Frank Cunpatu, F.S.A., . . . . Kingston, Jamaica. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


*Signifies Life Members 


NAME RESIDENCE 
James TrusLow Apams, Litr.D., . . New York, N. Y. 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ApAms, Ph.D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, A.M., . New York, N. Y. 
GARDNER WELD ALLEN, M.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
HERMAN VANDENBURG AMES, PH.D.,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHarRLEs McLean AnprREws, L.H.D., New Haven, Conn. 
SuMNER APPLETON, A.B.,* . Boston, Mass. 
WaLLAceE WALTER ATwoop, Ph.D.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
GEORGE SuMNER Barton, A.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
HarvVEY BASSLER, . . . New York, N. Y. 
ALBERT CaRLOs BATEs, ‘: M.,* . . Hartford, Conn. 
Cart Lotus Becker, Po.D., . . . Ithaca, N. Y. 
Henry Wyckorr BELKNAP, . . Salem, Mass. 
FRANK BREWER BeEMIs, ‘Bev erly Farms, Mass. 
SAMUEL FiaGcG Bemis, Po.D., . . . Washington, D.C. 
WiiuiaM Evarts Bensamin,. . . . New York,N. Y. 
Hrram BineuaM, Litt.D., . . New Haven, Conn. 
GEORGE HUBBARD Bcaxuetan, L. H. D., Worcester, Mass. 
Franz Boas, LL.D., Ya . . New York,N. Y. 
CHARLES KNOWLES Bouron, A. B., . Shirley, Mass. 
HERBERT EUGENE BOLrTon, Pu.D., . Berkeley, Cal. 
Greorce Francis Boorn, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 


CLARENCE WINTHROP Bowen, LL.D.,* New York, N. Y. 
CLARENCE SAUNDERS BricHaM, A.M., Worcester, Mass. 


JoHN Stewart Bryan, LL.D., . . . Richmond, Va. 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Henry Lewis Bunten, . . . . . Jersey City, N. J. 


CHANDLER Butitock, LL.B., . . . Worcester, Mass. 
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Georce Lincotn Burr, LL.D., . Ithaca, N. Y. 
CLARENCE Monroe Burton, Detroit, Mich. 
Brooks CaBoT, .. . Boston, Mass. 
Wa.iace Hues Carucart, L.H. D., . Cleveland, Ohio 
Howarp Miiiar Cuapin, A.B.,* . Providence, R. I. 
Witu1aM LAWRENCE CLEMENTS, B.S., Bay City, Mich. 
Howarp Earte Corrin, Enc.D. . . Sapeloe Island, Ga. 
Greorce Watson Coxe, L.H.D., . . Pasadena, Cal. 
RevuBEN Cotton, A.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
RoBeErt DiGGEs Wnesaaty Connor, Pu. B., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Catvin LL.D., . . . . Northampton, Mass. 
Grorce Crompton, A.B., . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Frank Cutter Derrinc, . . . . Saco, Maine 
Francis HensHaw Dewey, A.M.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
Louis Henry DIELMAN, . . . . Baltimore, Md. 
RoLanp BurraGe Drxon, Pa.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
GreorGE Francis Dow, . . . Topsfield, Mass. 
Wivserrorce Eames, LL.D., . . . New York, N. Y. 
Earuz,§Sc.D., . . . . +. Worcester, Mass. 
GEORGE Simpson Eppy, . . New York, N. Y. 
CROWNINSHIELD Enpicott, A.B., Boston, Mass. 
Epwarp TUCKERMAN Esty, LL.B., . Worcester, Mass. 
CHARLES EVANS, e « « » 

Max Farranp, L.H.D., . . . . +. San Marino, Cal. 
JouNn Huston Finutey, LL.D., . . . New York, N. Y. 
JOHN CLEMENT Fitzpatrick, A.M., . Chevy Chase, Md. 
ALLAN Forses, A.B., . . . . . Westwood, Mass. 
WoRrRTHINGTON CHauNCEY Forp, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Drxon Ryan Fox, Po.D., . . . . Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Homer Gace, M.D.,. . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Tuomas Hovey Gace, LL.B.,* . . Worcester, Mass. 
GrorGE ANTHONY GASKILL, AB.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
FREDERICK HUNTINGTON GILLETT, LL.D., Westfield, Mass. 
CHARLES Exvior GoopsPEED, . . . Boston, Mass. 
Evarts BouTett GREENE, Litr.D., . New York, N. Y. 
Cuester Noyes GREENOUGH, Pu.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Epwin Avuscustus Grosvenor, LL.D., Ambherst, Mass. 
CHARLES SeaABuRY Hate, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 


Otis Grant Hammonp, A.M., . Concord, N.H. 
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Wituiam Harpen, .. . . . . Savannah, Ga. 
Farrrax Harrison, A.M., . . . . Belvoir, Va. 
ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, LL.D.,. . Cambridge, Mass. 
Francis Russett Hart, . . . Boston, Mass. 
Grorce Henry Haynes, Pu.D.,* . Worcester, Mass. 
ARCHIBALD HenpERSON, LL.D., . . Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Aupus Cuapin Hiaains, Ena.D, . . Worcester, Mass. 
FREDERICK WEBB HopGr, . . . . LosAngeles, Cal. 
SAMUEL VERPLANCK HorrMan,* . . New York, N. Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 20, 1932, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, BOSTON 


6 gees semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 20, 
1932, at 10.45 o’clock. 

The President of the Society, Calvin Coolidge, 
presided. The following members of the Society were 
present: 

Reuben Colton, John McKinstry Merriam, Francis 
Henshaw Dewey, George Henry Haynes, Waldo Lin- 
coln, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Julius Herbert 
Tuttle, William Vail Kellen, Marshall Howard Saville, 
Wilfred Harold Munro, George Francis Dow, Charles 
Henry Taylor, Herbert Edwin Lombard, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Thomas Hovey Gage, Lawrence 
Waters Jenkins, Henry Bradford Washburn, Nathaniel 
Thayer Kidder, John Woodbury, Charles Knowles 
Bolton, Robert Kendall Shaw, Charles Eliot Good- 
speed, Francis Russell Hart, Gardner Weld Allen, 
George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counselman 
Wroth, Matt Bushnell Jones, Clarance Macdonald 
Warner, John Stewart Bryan, Calvin Coolidge, Mark 
Antony De Wolfe Howe, Charles Alpheus Place, Aldus 
Chapin Higgins, Ralph Earle, James Melville Hunne- 
well, Evarts Boutell Greene, Lawrence Shaw Mayo, 
Dixon Ryan Fox, William Davis Miller, Stephen 
Willard Phillips, John Henry Sinclair, Robert Stewart 
Mitchell, and Robert William Glenroie Vail. 
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The meeting was called to order by President 
Coolidge and the notice of the meeting was read by the 
Recording Secretary. By unanimous consent the 
reading of the records of the last meeting was dispensed 
with. 

The report of the Council to the Society was then 
presented by Mr. Brigham, and it was voted to 
accept the report and refer it to the Committee on 
Publications. 

Mr. Brigham presented the recommendations of the 
Council for membership in the Society and the 
President appointed Messrs. Lombard, Sinclair and 
Colton to distribute and collect ballots for new mem- 
bers, who reported that the following were unani- 
mously elected: 


Glenn Tilley Morse, West Newbury, Mass. 
Edward Alexander Parsons, New Orleans, La. 
Harry Twyford Peters, New York, N. Y. 
Charles Taylor Tatman, Worcester, Mass. 
Edward Larocque Tinker, New York, N. Y. 
Frederic William Howay, British Columbia. 


The following papers were then presented: ‘‘A 
Puritan Counter-Reformation,’’ by Evarts B. Greene, 
of New York, N. Y.; and ‘‘George Washington, 
Representative American,” by Dixon Ryan Fox, of 
New York, N. Y., the latter paper presented for read- 
ing only. The following paper was read by title: 
‘‘Susanna Haswell Rowson. A Bibliographical Study,” 
by Robert W. G. Vail. It was voted to refer the papers 
to the Committee on Publications. 

At the close of the meeting the members of the 
Society were entertained at luncheon by Mr. William 
V. Kellen at the Club of Odd Volumes, 50 Mt. Vernon 
Street. 

Tuomas Hovey GaGE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


INCE the last meeting in October, the Society has 

lost eight members through death. 

Charles E. Banks of Boston, elected in 1927, died 
October 21, 1931. A recognized authority on New 
England history, he spent most of his later years in the 
study of the beginnings of New England and the 
English derivations of the earliest settlers. He made a 
valuable contribution on the Popham Expedition to 
the Proceedings of the Society. 

William K. Bixby of St. Louis, elected in 1906, died 
October 29, 1931. One of the country’s leading book 
collectors and bibliophiles, he always favored the 
Society with his publications and left it a fund to carry 
on his name. 

Livingston Davis of Boston, elected in 1912, died 
January 11, 1932. Succeeding his father, the late 
Edward L. Davis, in membership, he was always 
interested in the Society and occasionally entertained 
the members at the Boston meetings. 

William T. Forbes of Worcester, elected in 1896, 
died November 8, 1931. Educator, historian, and 
judge of probate, which last position he held for nearly 
forty years, he was interested in many and varied 
phases of life. He was a frequent donor to the Society’s 
library and a regular attendant at its meetings. 

John H. Latané, elected in 1911, died January 1, 
1932. Professor of history at Washington and Lee 
University from 1902 to 1913 and at Johns Hopkins 
University from then until his death, he was chiefly 
interested in those phases of history which concerned 
diplomacy and international law. 
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Edward Percival Merritt of Boston, elected in 1928, 
died April 16, 1932. A painstaking historian and a 
scholarly collector of books, he gave much of his time 
to aiding learned societies with which he was connected. 

William Davis Patterson of Wiscasset, Maine, 
elected in 1924, died July 16, 1931. He was eminent as 
a historian, antiquary and genealogist in his native 
State. 

Frederick J. Turner, elected in 1907, died March 14, 
1932. For twenty-two years a teacher of history at 
Wisconsin and for fourteen years at Harvard, he was 
long regarded as the chief exponent of the study of the 
history of the middle west. 

Obituary notices of these members will be prepared 
for the printed records of this meeting. 

The legacy of $100,000 from the late Henry W. 
Cunningham, to constitute in equal amounts the 
Henry Winchester Cunningham and the Mary Hay- 
ward Cunningham Funds, has been paid over to the 
Society. This was taken in fifteen specific securities to 
the amount of $95,393, appraised as of date of March 
30 last, and $4,607 in cash; and, in addition, $1,706 in 
interest due since October 27 last. Mr. Cunningham 
also made the Society residuary legatee, but because 
of the severe decline in the value of securities, nothing 
will be received from this source, as there are not 
enough funds possessed by the estate to pay the 
remainder of the specific legacies. It is probable, 
however, that with the return of normal values, the 
securities accepted by us will show some appreciation. 

In common with all other institutions and trustee- 
ships, this Society has suffered a loss in income due to 
the passing of dividends. Fortunately, because of the 
high character of the investments, this loss has been 
small, but it has been noticeably felt by the Library. 
All possible economies have been effected, and book 
purchase has now been cut down to a minimum, even 
although never in recent memory have so many 
desirable acquisitions been offered for sale. 
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At the annual meeting of the American Council of 
Learned Societies in Washington in January, the 
Society was represented by James Alexander Robertson 
and the Librarian, Mr. Vail. At this session the 
Society’s application for a grant of $3,000, for assist- 
ance to Mr. Charles Evans in finishing his ‘‘ American 
Bibliography”’ was granted. For many years, this 
Library, more perhaps than any other, has been 
indebted to Mr. Evans’s monumental and invaluable 
work for aid in interpreting and exploiting its own 
collections. It is with a feeling of satisfaction that we 
can, to some slight degree, be instrumental in further- 
ing that work, to which he has given his life and which 
is now so near completion. 

CLARENCE S. BRIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


CHARLES EDWARD BANKS 


Charles Edward Banks died while on a visit to 
Hartford, Conn., October 21, 1931. He was born at 
Portland, Me., July 6, 1854, the son of Edward Prince 
and Ellen (Soule) Banks and descended from at least 
seven lines of Mayflower ancestry. He was graduated 
from Dartmouth Medical School in 1878 and soon 
entered the Government Medical service. He was 
appointed assistant surgeon in the public health 
service in 1880 and was thereafter located at many 
different sections of the country—at San Francisco, 
Portland, Ore., Washington, Boston, Portland, Me., 
and Vineyard Haven. During the World War he was 
assistant surgeon-general, with the rank of colonel. 
He was also personal physician to President Taft. 
He was married July 15, 1880, to Florence M. Root, 
daughter of the Rev. N. W. T. Root, and had one son 
and two daughters. 

Colonel Banks had a wide reputation as an anti- 
quarian and student of the beginnings of New England 
history. During the number of years that he was 
stationed at Vineyard Haven, he became interested in 
the history of the island, which resulted in an elaborate 
and painstaking work in three volumes, ‘‘ The History 
of Martha’s Vineyard,’ 1911-1925, constituting one 
of the most thorough of New England local histories. 
He then took up the study of the English ancestries of 
early New Englanders, turning out in rapid succession 
“The English Ancestry and Homes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, ’’ 1929; ‘‘The Winthrop Fleet of 1630,” 1930; 
“‘The Planters of the Commonwealth, a Study of the 
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Emigrants and Emigration of Colonial Times,” 1930; 
and ‘‘ Able Men of Suffolk, 1638,” 1931. His last work 
was his ‘‘ History of York, Maine,” of which volume I 
was published in 1931, commemorating the history of 
the town where his Banks ancestors had settled in 
1640. 

Colonel Banks was elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society in 1927 and contributed to its 
Proceedings a valuable paper—‘‘New Documents 
Relating to the Popham Expedition.’ He left a vast 
collection of manuscript material relating to English 
ancestries, chiefly copies of seventeenth century 
English records and transcripts of English subsidy 
rolls, which collection may be permanently placed in 
the library of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society. C. B. 


WILLIAM KEENEY BIXBY 


William Keeney Bixby died at St. Louis, October 29, 
1931. He was born at Adrian, Mich., January 2, 1857, 
the son of Alonzo Foster and Emma Louisa (Keeney) 
Bixby, and grandson of David Bixby who emigrated to 
the West from Leicester, Mass. After graduation from 
the Adrian High School, he filled various positions with 
railroads until in 1885 he became associated with the 
Missouri Car and Foundry Company of St. Louis. 
From purchasing agent he successively held different 
offices until he finally became president of the American 
Car and Foundry Company. He retired from active 
business in 1905, although later he served as president 
of the Laclede Gas Light Company and as receiver for 
the Wabash Railroad Company. He married, June 13, 
1881, Lillian Tuttle, daughter of Sidney Tuttle of 
San Antonio, Texas, and had seven children, six of 
whom survived him. 
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Mr. Bixby was widely known as a bibliophile and 
collector. He owned one of the largest private collec- 
tions of manuscripts in the country, which included 
correspondence of Jefferson, Burr, and Hamilton, 
manuscripts of Burns, Lamb, Dickens, Byron, and 
many important manuscripts of modern writers, 
especially James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene Field. 
Much of his historical collections he gave to the 
Missouri Historical Society, but his valuable literary 
manuscripts were sold during his lifetime to the Hunt- 
ington Library. He was a member of the Grolier Club 
of New York, the Caxton Club of Chicago, the Club 
of Odd Volumes of Boston, and many literary and 
historical societies. He was elected a member of the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1906. He frequently 
sent gifts of books and manuscripts to the Library and 
in 1920 established a trust of $2000, of which the 
income was annually to revert to the Society. The 
writer visited Mr. Bixby at St. Louis in 1910, and will 
always remember his wonderful collections, his cor- 
diality, and his scholarly interest in American history 
and literature. C.S. B. 


LIVINGSTON DAVIS 


Livingston Davis died at Brookline, Mass., January 
11, 1932. He was the son of the late Edward L. Davis, 
formerly mayor of Worcester and for many years a 
member of the Council of the American Antiquarian 
Society. He was born in Worcester, August 13, 1882, 
prepared for college at the Noble Greenough School in 
Boston, and entered Harvard, from which he was 
graduated in 1904. Soon after graduation he entered 
the banking office of George Mixter and became a 
partner in the firm in 1907. On the death of Mr. 
Mixter in 1910, Mr. Davis carried on the business until 
it was merged with Bond & Goodwin in 1917. During 
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the late war, he was appointed assistant to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, assistant secretary of the navy and a mem- 
ber of his class at Harvard. His duties consisted main- 
ly of personnel work and liaison with allied navies. 
In 1918 he inspected United States naval bases in 
Europe and later in the year aided in the task of dis- 
posing of United States naval property abroad. The 
following year he resigned his position in the navy and 
joined the American relief administration, of which 
Mr. Hoover was director, in Paris. After two months 
spent chiefly in central Europe, he returned to Boston 
in 1919 and resumed his association with Bond & 
Goodwin, of which firm he was vice-president until his 
retirement in 1928. In 1930 he was appointed Belgian 
consul at Boston, a position particularly pleasant to 
him because of his personal association with King 
Albert of Belgium during the war. 

Mr. Davis married Alice Gardiner, daughter of 
Robert H. Gardiner of Gardiner, Me., and Boston, on 
April 23, 1908; and on August 31, 1927 he married 
Georgia Appleton of New York City, who survived 
him, with an adopted son, James Davis. 

He was a member of many charitable and social 
organizations in Boston and a director of several banks 
and business concerns. His membership in the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society dated from the year of his 
father’s death in 1912. He followed ancestral prece- 
dent in manifesting much interest in the Society. 
During the war, because of his intimate relations with 
Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, he was able to secure for the 
Library considerable printed material relating to 
America’s part in the war, notably a collection of 
naval posters and broadsides. He entertained the 
Society at luncheon at its Boston meeting in 1913, and 
was always particularly hospitable to members at the 
time of the spring meetings. Frequently he aided the 
Library with gifts of valued material, and would have 
done much more in this way, had it not been for his 
untimely death. C. 8. B. 
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WILLIAM TROWBRIDGE FORBES 


William Trowbridge Forbes died at Worcester, 
November 8, 1931. He was born at Westborough, 
Mass., May 24, 1850, the son of Ephraim Trowbridge 
and Catharine (White) Forbes. After a school educa- 
tion at Westborough, at Newton and at Tufts School 
in Monson, he entered Amherst College, where he 
took high honors throughout his course and was grad- 
uated with the degree of A.B. in 1871. For the follow- 
ing three years he held the position of instructor of 
mathematics at Robert College in Constantinople, 
during which period he made considerable study of the 
social and political history of Turkey and also, in 
company with the president of the College, Dr. George 
Washburn, made an extensive geological survey of the 
country, collecting many rare specimens of fossils. 
Returning to Worcester, he studied law in the office 
of Bacon, Hopkins and Bacon and in 1875 was ap- 
pointed Judge of the First District Court of Eastern 
Worcester. This position he resigned in 1879 and 
returned to Westborough, where he practiced law for 
ten years. From Westborough he was elected to the 
Massachusetts legislature, as representative in 1881- 
1882, and as senator in 1886-1887. In 1888 he was 
appointed Judge of the Court of Probate and Insol- 
vency for Worcester County. This position he held 
with honor and ability for thirty-seven years, until his 
retirement in 1925. He then resumed the practice of 
law with Linwood M. Erskine, his son-in-law, under 
the firm name of Forbes and Erskine, and continued 
in active practice until the time of his death, at the age 
of eighty-one years. 

He was married, February 5, 1884 to Harriette 
Merrifield, daughter of William T. Merrifield of 
Worcester, and was survived by her and by five 
children—William T. M. Forbes, Allan W. Forbes, 
Cornelia B. Forbes, Mrs. Linwood M. Erskine and 
Mrs. Albert L. Hoskins, Jr. 
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Judge Forbes held many positions of trust in 
Worcester, in banks, business corporations, charitable 
institutions and social organizations. He was elected 
to the American Antiquarian Society in 1896 and 
always showed an especial interest in its activities. In 
1901 he read a paper on ‘‘ Manteo and Jack Straw,” 
which was published in the Proceedings. He made 
gifts both to the Building Fund in 1923 and to the 
General Fund in 1927. His ability in the solving of 
intricate legal problems made the officers of the 
Society frequently turn to him for technical advice. 
He was almost always present at the meetings for a 
period of thirty-six years. Judge Forbes was a man 
of varied interests. He had a wide knowledge of law, 
history, politics, education, economics, literature, art, 
horticulture and many other subjects, brought about 
both by study and by practical experience. He had 
much charm of manner and possessed a great fund of 
reminiscence. His familiar figure will be missed at our 
meetings. C.S. B. 


JOHN HOLLADAY LATANE 


John Holladay Latané of Baltimore, died January 1, 
1932 of a sudden heart attack when visiting in New 
Orleans. He was born April 1, 1869, in a house across 
the street from Woodrow Wilson’s birthplace, and was 
the son of Bishop James Allen and Mary Minor 
(Holladay) Latané. He was graduated from Baltimore 
City College in 1889, obtaining later the degree of 
A.B. from Johns Hopkins University in 1892, and of 
Ph.D. in 1895. He married, October 17, 1905, Mrs. 
Elinor J. J. Cox of Lexington, Va. 

Almost immediately upon leaving college, he began 
his career in the teaching of history. He was acting 
professor of history and economics at Baltimore City 
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College in 1895-1896; master of history at the military 
academy at San Rafael, Calif., 1896-1897; lecturer in 
American diplomatic history at Johns Hopkins in 1898; 
professor of history and economics at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, 1898-1902; and professor of 
history at Washington and Lee University, 1902-1913. 
In the latter year he was called to Johns Hopkins 
University, where he henceforth remained, serving as 
professor of American history, head of the history 
department, dean of the faculty and on the research 
staff of the Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations. 

Dr. Latané’s printed works chiefly concerned Amer- 
ica’s international relations, and among his books were 
‘* America as a World Power,” 1907; ‘‘ From Isolation 
to Leadership,” 1918; ‘‘The United States and Latin 
America,”’ 1920; and ‘‘History of American Foreign 
Policy,’’ 1927. He was also editor of the American 
Political Science Review from 1906 to 1912. He was 
an ardent champion of the League of Nations, for 
which France made him chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. He received the honorary degrees of LL.D. 
from the University of Alabama in 1913, and also from 
Washington and Lee University in 1928. He was 
elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 1911. 

C.S. B. 


EDWARD PERCIVAL MERRITT 


Edward Percival Merritt of Boston died, after two 
years of failing health, at Monte Carlo, April 16, 1932. 
He was born at Boston, the son of George Washington 
and Almira (Curtis) Merritt on March 28, 1860. 
After preparation for college at the Noble School, he 
went to Harvard, where he was graduated with the 
degree of A.B. in 1882. He then went into the banking 
business, being connected with Blake Bros. from 1882 
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to 1885, then a partner in Adams, Blodget & Co., which 
firm in 1893 became Blodget, Merritt & Co. He retired 
from active business in 1910. On October 6, 1886, he 
married at Brooklyn, N. Y., Elisabeth Fitch Birdseye, 
daughter of Judge Lucien Birdseye, who survived him. 

Mr. Merritt was a keen collector of books and had 
many rare volumes in his fine library. Among his 
hobbies were the publications of Walpole’s Strawberry 
Hill Press and eighteenth century children’s books. 
On both subjects he wrote highly valuable mono- 
graphs, ‘‘Horace Walpole, Printer” for the Club of 
Odd Volumes in 1907, and ‘‘The Royal Primer” for 
the Eames Bibliographical Essays in 1925. He was 
especially interested in the early ecclesiastical history 
of Boston, and wrote frequently on the subject for the 
Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
and also compiled a small volume in 1917 entitled ‘‘A 
Parochial Library of the 18th Century—Christ Church. ”’ 
Most of his publications were issued under the name of 
Percival Merritt, which name he invariably used in 
correspondence and also upon his various bookplates. 
He was fond of art, the drama, and travel, but was 
particularly attached to the place of his nativity. 

Mr. Merritt was a member of the Club of Odd 
Volumes, the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, the 
Grolier Club and the Hawaiian Historical Society. He 
was elected a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1928, continuing an interest in the Society 
which he had shown for several years. He presented 
many volumes to the Society’s library, and was always 
ready to aid us in solving problems in fields in which 
he was an authority. C.S. B. 


WILLIAM DAVIS PATTERSON 


William Davis Patterson died at Bath, Me., July 16, 
1931. He was born at Dresden, Me., March 5, 1858, 
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son of Seth and Laura Jane (Call) Patterson. When his 
parents moved to Wiscasset in 1869 he attended the 
public school there, but left when he was thirteen years 
old to begin work. At the age of twenty he was 
chosen treasurer of the Wiscasset Savings Bank, which 
position he held for nearly forty years, accepting also 
the presidency of the First National Bank of Wiscasset 
in 1902, and becoming vice-president of the Lincoln 
County Trust Company in 1917. He held other posi- 
tions of trust in the community, both in railroad and 
insurance organizations. He married, June 6, 1914, 
Louise Marguerite Dayton, daughter of William 
Henry Dayton, of Stamford, Conn., who died in 1925, 
and had one daughter, Janet Dayton Patterson. 
Although he was one of the leading citizens of Wis- 
casset in business and finance, it was as an historian 
and a genealogist that he was chiefly known, even out- 
side of his own State. For the Maine Genealogical 
Society he compiled a useful volume of ‘‘ The Probate 
Records of Lincoln County,” and he wrote many 
papers on local and Maine history for Wiscasset organ- 
izations and newspapers. In 1929 he published a 
pamphlet ‘‘ Wiscasset in Early Days.’’ He was a 
member of the Maine Historical Society, the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, and the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities. To this 
Society he was elected in 1924. He frequently aided us 
in solving queries relating to Maine history, especially 
with regard to the bibliography of early Maine 
newspapers. C. 8S. B. 


FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 


Frederick Jackson Turner died at Pasadena, Calif., 
March 14, 1932. He was born at Portage, Wis., 
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November 14, 1861, the son of Andrew Jackson and 
Mary (Hanford) Turner. He was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin with the degree of A.B. in 
1884, and with the degree of A.M. in 1888, and from 
Johns Hopkins University with the degree of Ph.D. in 
1890. He taught at the University of Wisconsin for 
twenty-five years, as tutor of rhetoric and oratory, 
1885-1888, assistant professor of American history, 
1888-1891, and full professor, 1891-1910. He was 
then elected professor of history at Harvard, where he 
served, teaching chiefly in the field of Western history, 
from 1910 to 1924. In 1927 he was appointed research 
associate at the Huntington Library at San Marino, 
California. He married in 1889 Caroline Mae Sher- 
wood of Chicago, who survived him, with one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John 8. Main. 

Dr. Turner was a member of the board of editors of 
the American Historical Review from 1910 to 1915, 
and president of the American Historical Association in 
1910-1911. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, president of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts in 1914-1916, and a member of many 
other historical organizations. He was elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1907. He received 
the honorary degrees of LL.D. from the University of 
Illinois, Litt.D. from Harvard University and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Ph.D. from Royal Frederik 
University of Christiania. He was one of America’s 
leading historians. His literary output was not large, 
but his ‘“‘Rise of the New West,” 1906, and his 
“Frontier in American History,’’ 1920, were volumes 
of far-reaching importance in the interpretation of 
history. As a writer in the American Historical 
Review said after his death: ‘‘He contributed to 
American scholarship the concepts of the frontier and 
the section, and he turned the thoughts of American 
historical students from an earlier emphasis on politi- 
cal and constitutional history to the causes and 
process of westward migration, the occupation of the 
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various geographic provinces of the United States, and 
the result of the formation of sections upon American 
life. His literary product was distinguished by re- 
markable insight, by profound and exact scholarship, 
and by a literary presentation that ranks it with the 
masterpieces of American historical prose.” 

C. 8. B. 
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A PURITAN COUNTER-REFORMATION 


BY EVARTS B. GREENE 


drawing of historical parallels is recognized by 
sober scholars as a precarious business; but it has 
a certain fascination which few of us can altogether 
resist. Indeed, like many adventures which have an 
element of danger in them, it is not necessarily un- 
profitable. It is easy—and tempting—to push histori- 
cal analogies farther than the facts will justify; but if 
they are used with care they may help us to see events 
in better perspective and interpret the experience of an 
epoch or a particular region with the help of clues 
suggested by similar experiences more or less remote 
in time or place. However that may be, this is the kind 
of adventure in which, for better or worse, you are now 
invited to engage. As the title has probably indicated 
to most of you, the analogy here proposed takes us 
back, first, to the Europe of the sixteenth century, 
and then to the New England of some four generations 
ago—to the age of the Catholic Counter-reformation 
and to the period of the so-called evangelical revival in 
New England. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century the 
church-state system of medieval Europe was vigor- 
ously, and over large areas successfully, challenged by 
the Protestant Revolution. Under the leadership of 
such former Catholic churchmen as Luther, Zwingli, 
Calvin, and Cranmer, in close alliance with secular 
princes and magistrates, ancient endowments were 
diverted either to secular purposes or to religious uses 
more or less at variance with the ancient faith and 
practice. The Reformers themselves were sure that 
their work was essentially constructive rather than 
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destructive—the revival of the pure gospel and the 
reconstruction of Christian institutions in accordance 
with the practice of the primitive Apostolic Church. 
To their Catholic opponents, however, the victories of 
Protestantism in northern Europe were so many blows 
at ‘‘the faith once delivered to the Saints,”’ certified 
and safeguarded for centuries by a venerable hier- 
archy under the guidance of the Roman pontiff. For 
them it was a tragic catastrophe and a calamitous 
breach in the unity of western Christendom—the 
triumph, for a time at least, of heresy and schism. 
That, in brief, was the situation in northern Europe 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
generation which was challenged by Luther’s famous 
ninety-five theses on the church door at Wittenberg 
was gradually passing off the stage. 

Even to those who have not inherited the Catholic 
tradition the era ushered in by the Protestant Revolt 
has its tragic aspects. Genuine zeal for reform was too 
obviously tainted by association with sordid motives 
of various kinds, political and economic. Ecclesiastical 
controversy on both sides was ungenerous and bitter. 
The power of the state was used, in Catholic and 
Protestant countries alike, to suppress dissenting 
opinions, and the so-called Religious Wars stand out 
as one of the major scandals of Christian history. 

Nevertheless, it is easy in a natural revulsion from 
the bitterness, the bigotry, and the cruelty of these 
ancient conflicts, to forget the constructive aspects of 
that stormy epoch. Even the most confirmed pacifist 
must concede that though ‘‘war is hell,’’ it may have 
certain compensatory by-products—the bringing into 
use of neglected resources, the stimulating of the 
inventive faculties, the development of new agencies 
for purposes of offense or defense which may later be 
applied to beneficent service in the arts of peace. To 
some extent, the same principle may be applied to one 
of the least amiable forms of conflict, the clashing of 
ecclesiastical institutions and theological dogmas which 
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may often appear almost, if not quite, without mean- 
ing for later generations. Even in conflicts of this 
kind the human spirit may be stimulated to fresh 
thinking and the development of new agencies for 
constructive service. Attacks upon ancient dogmas 
and traditional practices have their uses not only for 
those who form the attacking party, but in some degree 
also for those who seek to preserve the values of the old 
order. 

There is perhaps no more striking illustration in 
modern times of the stimulating effect of ecclesiastical 
conflict upon intellectual activity and institutional 
growth than the developments in the Catholic church 
in the sixteenth century which are commonly referred 
to as the Catholic reaction, or perhaps preferably the 
Counter-reformation. 

To begin with, the teaching of the Protestant 
theologians, though it left much of the old dogmatic 
structure intact, nevertheless departed sufficiently 
from the medieval tradition to call for restatement 
of the orthodox position. This seemed especially 
necessary since, within the Church itself, there were 
influential personages who sympathized in some degree 
with the more moderate reformers. In view of this 
situation, the orthodox forces felt the need of setting 
up a standard about which they could rally, of 
reaffirming and in some measure restating old posi- 
tions. This requirement was supplied by a series of 
dogmatic decrees adopted by the Council of Trent 
during the years from 1546 to 1563. These official 
pronouncements begin with a solemn reaffirmation of 
the Nicene Creed, following, so the opening canon 
reads, the example of ‘‘the Fathers, who have been 
wont, in the most sacred councils, at the beginning 
of the Actions thereof, to oppose this shield against 
heresies; and with this alone, at times, have they drawn 
the unbelieving to the faith, overthrown heretics, 
and confirmed the faithful.” In the decrees which 


1Dogmatic Canons and Decrees (N. Y. 1912) 4. 
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followed, suggested concessions to the opposition were 
generally rejected and on one point after another the 
old positions were reaffirmed in uncompromising 
terms. ‘‘Now,”’ in the words of a distinguished 
German scholar, ‘‘the Catholic knew exactly what his 
religion and who his opponents were.’ 

For the defence of the faith thus authoritatively 
stated, effective organization was demanded, and the 
Council of Trent met this requirement by equally 
uncompromising assertion of centralized authority in 
the Roman papacy, which, so far as the institutional 
life of the Church was concerned, emerged from this 
period of conflict stronger than ever before in its 
history. 

If on issues of dogma and the essentials of ecclesi- 
astical authority there was no yielding to the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the time, there was in other respects 
frank recognition of new needs and new agencies. If 
the Church was to make head against its opponents, 
reforms long urged by loyal churchmen must be taken 
seriously in hand. Especially in the face of vigorous 
opposition was a more adequate discipline of the 
clergy called for and a clerical leadership better 
equipped to meet the special needs of the time. 

In the vital work of clerical education various 
agencies were developed but none of them was more 
effective than the new monastic order founded by 
Ignatius Loyola. The Society of Jesus, though 
probably not in its original conception designed for 
the combating of Protestantism, proved in fact one of 
the most important instruments of the Catholic 
reaction. If it had the centralized organization of an 
army, that organization was, to a far greater extent 
than any army, built up of highly trained individuals. 
Admission to the order was conditioned by the most 
rigorous preparation, intellectual as well as spiritual. 
Though every individual was subject to orders from 


1“ Der Katholik wusste nun genau, was seine Religion und wer seine Gegner waren.” 
M. Philipson, West Europa in Zeitalter Philipp II, Elizabeth und Heinrich IV, 177-178. 
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his superiors, there was a flexibility in the adminis- 
tration of discipline which made it easier for the 
Jesuit than for members of most medieval orders to 
adapt his methods to new and unforeseen situations. 

In particular, Loyala gave a new emphasis to the 
educational function of a religious order, ‘‘as a special 
ministry, a special means of obtaining the end of his 
society—the glory of God and the salvation of souls.” 
Besides the central college at Rome, to which were 
attracted some of the best Catholic scholars of Europe 
and which by 1584 enrolled more than 2,000 students, 
numerous other colleges were established, first in 
southern Europe, and later in the South German 
States, Bohemia, Hungary and the Netherlands. 
Not only in their own seminaries, but also in some 
of the universities, the Jesuits became an important 
educational influence.'! 

It would be a mistake to think of the educational 
work of the Jesuits simply from the point of view of 
religious propaganda. Its significance for the history 
of the theory and technique of education is generally 
conceded. Francis Bacon complained of superstition 
in the Jesuit colleges but he recognized their skill in 
teaching.? They had the approval in this respect, of 
the philosopher, Descartes; and the English historian 
Oscar Browning, though a sharp critic of their educa- 
tional ideals, admitted that the early Jesuit teachers 
“‘gave the best education of their time.’”* 

No less conspicuous was the work of the Society of 
Jesus in the cause of missions. By the end of its first 
decade St. Francis Xavier had found his way to India, 
the Malay archipelago, and Japan. In the next 
generation Matteo Ricci inaugurated the Jesuit 
missions in China and another half-century found the 
order active in North and South America. Other 


IR, Schwickerath, Jesuit Education, 86-88, 106ff, 144. 

*Advancement of Learning, Book I (in J. M. Robertson, Philosophical Works of Francis 
Bacon, 50). 

*Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.), VII, 674. 
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orders played their parts in this heroic age of mis- 
sionary expansion; but the work of the Jesuits and the 
new spirit of the Counter-reformation were of prime 
importance. This new position of missions in the life 
of the Church was recognized in 1622 by the founding 
in Rome of the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
charged with the supervision of Catholic missions 
throughout the world. 

As in the case of the Jesuit schools, we must recognize 
in the missions of the new order a service, rendered pri- 
marily with a religious motive, which has nevertheless 
something more than merely ecclesiastical significance. 
Through the Catholic missionaries of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, notably in the great series of 
Jesuit Relations from Asia and America, Europe 
derived much of its knowledge of remote peoples 
and civilizations. It was largely also through Father 
Ricci and his successors at Peking that China learned 
something not only of western religion but of western 
civilization and western science. 

In his recent History of Modern Culture, a non- 
Catholic scholar has strikingly summed up the achieve- 
ments of this great agency of the Counter-reformation:' 

With extraordinary zeal, they addressed themselves to the 
three tasks of educating youth, of evangelizing the heathen, 
and of beating back heresy. Nothing is more remarkable than 
their versatility. They preached to naked savages on the 
Congo and on the Amazon, and they built churches and painted 
pictures for the most cultivated peoples of Europe. While 
some of them explored Asia and the Indies, others wrote 
libraries of apologetics, history, mora! philosophy, and poetry, 
or labored to reconcile science and religion, for the age of 
Louis XIV. 

The Jesuit order then, with the Counter-reformation 
of which it was a prime instrument, furnishes an 
admirable example of the way in which an ancient 
system of thought, and the institutions through which 
it is expressed, may renew its vitality in the midst of 
conflict and apparent defeat—may even from these 


1Preserved Smith, Hist. of Modern Culture, I, 363. 
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trials derive fresh stimulus for new and larger under- 
takings. Let us turn now to a situation nearer to us, 
both in place and time, and consider how far the 
sixteenth century experience of western Christendom 
may be paralleled in the old Puritan commonwealths 
of New England one hundred years ago. 

It would be necessary, of course, to go back still 
another century, to the pioneer settlements of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, to find a time when Puri- 
tanism had anything like the freedom from competition 
enjoyed by the medieval Church in western Europe; 
but well into the eighteenth century the typical New 
England town was one in which a single religious cult 
could count upon the legal and moral support of the 
community as a whole. There were indeed dissenting 
groups; but outside of a few towns, they were almost, if 
not quite, negligible. Furthermore, dissent, so far as it 
existed, rarely involved any significant departure from 
what may be called the common elements of Catholic 
and Protestant orthodoxy. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century this 
situation had radically changed, without, however, 
any spectacular alteration in ecclesiastical institutions. 
The essential change which came about in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century was the peaceful 
penetration of the old established churches, particularly 
in eastern Massachusetts, by new modes of thinking— 
rationalist, deistic, liberal, or what you will. In their 
total result they meant a breaking away, first, from 
distinctively Calvinist dogmas, like the doctrine of 
election, but also quite as clearly from certain tenets of 
historic Christianity—such as original sin and the 
Trinity of the Godhead—regarding which most of the 
Protestant Reformers were in substantial agreement 
with the Catholic doctors of the Council of Trent. 

In eastern Massachusetts and especially in that part 
of it which now falls within the metropolitan area of 
Boston, ecclesiastical control had passed largely from 
the clergy and laity who still accepted the Calvinism 
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of the Puritan pioneers into the hands of those who 
regarded that teaching as both antiquated and 
abhorrent. Occupying this position of advantage, the 
liberals in this part of New England had no desire to 
inaugurate a revolution in ecclesiastical institutions. 
They preferred, at first, to minimize the differences 
between themselves and their conservative neighbors. 
The situation was, of course, complicated »y constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions which established close 
relations between Church and State. So it came about 
that the ultimate seceders from many of the historic 
churches of the old Bay Colony were not the liberals 
but the conservatives, who considered themselves, as 
they doubtless were in fact, more nearly in harmony 
with the principles of the founders. 

This is not the place for a detailed review of the 
Unitarian - Trinitarian controversy, but a few of the 
events which brought about a definite alignment 
between the liberal and conservative forces must be 
recalled briefly.! One was the election, in 1805, of a 
Unitarian, Henry Ware, to the Hollis Professorship of 
Divinity in Harvard College. That election was, of 
course, only one of a series of changes which, from the 
point of view of the conservatives, had gradually 
transformed Harvard from a seminary of ‘‘sound 
doctrine”’ into an enemy stronghold. Secondly, we 
have to consider a series of local controversies in which 
conservatives and liberals contended for the choice of 
ministers of their respective schools of thought. In 
many of these cases, the communicants composing the 
church were outvoted by the members of the town or 
parish, with the result that the church property, or 
what in European ecclesiastical history would have 
been called the temporalities, passed out of the control 
of the actual church members. Under the terms of the 


1These developments are conveniently summarized in Williston Walker, History of the 
Congregational Churches in the U. S., 329-347; J. H. Allen, The Unitarians (American 
Church History Series, X) chaps. VII, VIII; J. W. Platner, W. W. Fenn ef al., Religious 
History of New England, King’s Chapel Lectures, chap. I, (Platner), II (Fenn). 
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existing law, as interpreted by the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court in the Dedham case of 1820, it has been 
estimated that eighty-one churches with conservative 
majorities were obliged to turn over their properties 
to minority groups. Whatever may be said on the 
bare issue of legal interpretation, it is now generally 
acknowledged that the law as thus interpreted worked 
serious injustice, was not in harmony with previous 
practice, and aroused intense resentment.! 

Finally, notwithstanding the hardship involved, the 
orthodox element in the churches determined that the 
time had come for a clean-cut alignment. In one parish 
after another the orthodox members, often though not 
always constituting a majority of the church, withdrew 
and resigned the temporalities to their opponents. 
The result was that what had originally been a division 
between conservative and liberal elements within the 
churches became a permanent cleavage between two 
denominations. 

So far, then, there is a certain, though by no means 
complete, analogy between this nineteenth century 
situation in Massachusetts and that which followed the 
Protestant Revolt in northern Europe. In both 
instances we have church edifices and other properties, 
historically associated with an older faith, taken over 
by the representatives of a new religious outlook. 
Doubtless the feelings with which English and German 
Catholics regarded the Anglican or Protestant use of 
ancient cathedrals and abbeys was not unlike that 
with which many orthodox Congregationalists of the 
last century looked upon those Unitarian churches 
which took over the old Puritan endowments. The 
state of mind of the orthodox party in New England, 
particularly as affected by the changes in Boston and 
Cambridge, is perhaps best expressed in a well-known 


1H. N. Dexter, Congregationalism as Seen in Its Literature, 619. Cf. for a recent state- 
ment from the liberal point of view, W. W. Fenn in Religious History of New England, 
pp. 106-111. For the legal aspects of the case, see E. Buck, Massachusetts Ecclesiastical 
Law, chaps. IV, V and notes. 
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passage in a letter written many years afterwards by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe: 


When Dr. Beecher came to Boston, Calvinism or orthodoxy 
was the despised and persecuted form of faith. It was the 
dethroned royal family wandering like a permitted mendicant 
in the city where once it had held court, and Unitarianism 
resigned in its stead. 

All the literary men of Massachusetts were Unitarian. All 
the trustees and professors of Harvard College were Uni- 
tarians. All the élite of wealth and fashion crowded Unitarian 
churches. The judges on the bench were Unitarian, giving 
decisions by which the peculiar features of church organization, 
so carefully ordained by the Pilgrim fathers, had been nulli- 
fied . . . Old foundations, established by the Pilgrim fathers 
for the perpetuation and teaching of their own views in 
theology, were seized upon and appropriated to the support of 
opposing views. ’””* 


With due allowance for partisanship in tone and 
emphasis, Mrs. Stowe’s statement gives a fairly 
accurate picture of the situation as seen by earnest 
upholders of the old New England tradition. The 
period which the writer had in mind was that in which 
her father, Lyman Beecher, probably the most 
aggressive and effective leader of the orthodox party 
in Boston, began his pastoral service in one of the new 
churches lately founded to counteract the Unitarian 
heresy. It is fair to say that the temper in which he 
confronted his opponents was not unlike that in which 
the Jesuit leaders of the Catholic reaction set them- 
selves to stem the tide of Protestantism in northern 
Europe. 

The question which I propose now to discuss is 
whether in the subsequent history of New England 
Puritanism there was anything comparable, whether in 
methods or results, to the sixteenth century Counter- 
reformation in Europe. Is the record, essentially, that 
of a cause already lost, of an outworn system which 
had lost its vitality; or is there evidence of energy 
renewed through conflict, of constructive achievements 


1C, Beecher, ed., Autobiography, Correspondence, etc. of Lyman Beecher, II, 110. 
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of which the historian may reasonably be asked to 
take notice? 

To this question there have been various answers. 
Leaving out of account the specifically ecclesiastical 
historians who have dealt with the subject as inheri- 
tors, in some measure at least, of the Puritan tradition 
in its modernized forms, the most popular interpreta- 
tion of New England history at the present time is 
substantially this: By the middle of the nineteenth 
century Puritanism was a largely spent force, per- 
sisting, if at all, only in its baser aspects. Referring to 
the separation of Church and State in New England 
during the first third of the nineteenth century, one 
writer tells us that this ‘‘was the outward and visible 
sign of a change that had long been taking place. The 
old Puritan theology had been dying for many a day. 
Unfortunately, whereas the former faith had in many 
cases been an effective builder of genuine strength of 
character the sediment that was deposited when it 
drained off held chiefly the dregs of some of its worst 
qualities . . . . The Puritan had possessed some sterling 
traits. His descendant became mainly Puritanical. 
His belief in himself as the chosen of God lingered long 
after the relationship had probably become repugnant 
to the Deity; it certainly had to the New Englander’s 
fellow-citizens in other sections.”’ It is admitted that 
New England still had something to give which ‘‘ was 
to serve as a leaven in the educational and community 
life of many a western settlement in the wild days 
ahead”’; but it is suggested that while ‘‘the more 
mediocre minds” believed it ‘‘incumbent on them to 
be missionaries,”’ it was the representatives of the 
liberal revolt who counted in the expanding American 
society of the new generation.! That, I take it, is a 
prevalent view among scholars and _ sophisticated 
persons generally who have given no serious attention 
to ecclesiastical history, or have no special pre- 


1J. T. Adams, Epic of America, 158ff. 
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possession in favor of Puritan New England. It may 
be well conceded also that much of what has been 
quoted as to the state of Puritanism in the middle years 
of the nineteenth century may, with some justice, be 
applied to developments in more recent times. Never- 
theless, there is a good deal of reason to suppose that, 
for the two generations following that which experi- 
enced the Unitarian-Trinitarian controversy and its 
immediate aftermath, Puritanism was still very much 
alive, that its less amiable traits were not more marked 
than in earlier times, and that its influence on the 
country at large was not less strongly felt. 

For the leaders of the Puritan Counter-reformation, 
as for their Catholic predecessors, a prime considera- 
tion was the formulation of a platform. They could, 
of course, appeal to no ecclesiastical body comparable 
in significance with the great Ecumenical Council 
of the sixteenth century and there was no such 
generally promulgated formulary as the famous 
Tridentine Decrees of the Catholic Church. There 
was, however a definite and measurably successful 
effort to consolidate opinion on the orthodox side, 
uniting various schools of Puritan opinion—‘‘old 
Calvinists,”’ ‘‘Edwardians,’’ ‘‘Hopkinsians,”’ to use 
the almost forgotten terminology of the day—on the 
common ground of what was called ‘consistent 
Calvinism.”’ One of the active promoters of this 
effort, Leonard Woods, later one of the first professors 
in Andover Theological Seminary, wrote in 1805 to 
his friend Jedidiah Morse of Charlestown, one of the 
most aggressive defenders of the older order: ‘‘If we 
can only get all Calvinists together, we need not fear. 
Hopkinsians must come down and moderate men must 
come up till they meet.” 

Massachusetts Congregationalism had no control- 
ling organization, for its cardinal principle was the 
autonomy of the local congregation; but as the 


1Letter in L. Woods, History of the Andover Theological Seminary, 456. 
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Unitarian movement developed, a General Association 
was formed which offered a rallying point for those 
who held to the dogmatic positions of the Westminster 
divines. About forty years later, the expansion of 
Congregationalism outside of New England and the 
formation of several new state associations led to the 
meeting at Albany, in 1852, of ‘‘the first council or 
synod representative of American Congregationalism 
as a whole since the Cambridge synod of 1646-1648.” 
This Albany meeting brought together representatives 
of the old New England polity from churches in seven- 
teen states. 

If there was no central authority capable of imposing 
a single dogmatic statement upon widely distributed 
congregations, the New England Counter-reformation 
was extremely successful for a time in forming new 
instruments for the defence of the ‘“‘faith once de- 
livered to the saints.”” One important step in this 
direction was the establishment of publications, of 
which the most important, perhaps, was the Panoplist, 
first issued at Boston in 1805 by ‘‘an Association of 
Friends to Evangelical Truth”; there were subscription 
agencies in other New England states, in New York, 
Philadelphia, and even Alexandria, Virginia.? With a 
view to further concentration of forces this periodical 
took over in 1808 an older organ and became the 
Panoplist and Missionary Magazine. While providing 
general religious intelligence, its prime function was to 
uphold the standards of Puritan orthodoxy. Deploring 
the tendencies of the time which led men, if they 
professed the Christian religion at all, to accept it only 
‘‘in a form adapted to their vitiated tastes,’’ ‘‘com- 
bining the service of God and Mammon,” the Pano- 
plist declared its unflinching adherence to ‘‘the 
Doctrines of the Reformation,” as recognized ‘‘in the 
great body of the New England churches.” ‘‘These,”’ 


tWalker, Hist. of the Cong. Churches, 332ff, 381ff; Dexter, Congregationalism as Seen 
in its Literature, 515, 516. 
*The Panoplist, vol. I (Boston, 1806). 
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continued the editors, ‘‘constituted the religious faith 
of our venerable forefathers, and by the editors are 
embraced, as the truths of God revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures. Nothing manifestly inconsistent with these 
doctrines can ever be admitted to the Panoplist.’” 
So far as these editors could do it single-handed, here 
was a new Index Expurgatorius, in the spirit, if not the 
form, of that well-known Roman institution. 

It was an article in the Panoplist, reviewing an 
English account of New England Unitarianism, which 
perhaps did more than any other single publication to 
consolidate orthodox opinion and bring about a 
definite alignment between Trinitarian and Unitarian 
churches. The writer agreed with the more outspoken 
radical leaders that it was impossible for persons 
holding ‘‘doctrines so diametrically opposite’’ to be 
“‘fellow-worshippers in the same temple.”’ The time 
had come when the liberals should at least ‘‘ permit the 
orthodox to come out and be separate.’” 

One of the most striking correspondences between 
the Catholic and the Puritan Counter-reformations 
was a new interest in the training of the-clergy. The 
establishment of diocesan seminaries was one of the 
significant outcomes of the Council of Trent and, as 
already noted, the Jesuit order made a unique contri- 
bution in this field—training up generations of clergy 
who could use the pulpit, the classroom, and the 
printing press with new efficiency to defend the ancient 
faith against its antagonists. The recognition of a 
similar need was one of the outstanding features of the 
nineteenth-century Puritan revival. 

In New England and in the country at large there 
had been as yet no effective provision for the pro- 
fessional training of ministers. There were professors 
of divinity at Harvard and Yale; and in all the New 
England colleges the training of religious leaders had 
been accepted as a primary obligation. From time to 


1The Panoplist, vol. I, “‘ Preface.” 
bid. XI. 265. 
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time also an outstanding personality like Timothy 
Dwight was able to exert a powerful influence on the 
thinking of young men who became leaders of their 
generation in Church and State. Generally speaking, 
however, there was no systematic program of pro- 
fessional training as distinguished from the religious 
instruction offered to the student body as a whole. 
Such teaching as the colleges failed to supply was 
provided, much as in the case of prospective doctors 
and lawyers, by the private instruction of older mem- 
bers of the profession, some of whom gathered about 
them a substantial number of pupils. To meet the new 
situation, however, a more extended and more 
systematic curriculum was required, and an institu- 
tional life in which young men of common aims could 
be brought together, subjected to suitable intellectual 
as well as spiritual influences, and equipped for the 
common task before them. The election of a Uni- 
tarian to the divinity professorship in the oldest of the 
New England colleges served to bring this movement 
to a head. Much correspondence had to take place 
and a difficult process of adjustment between conflict- 
ing interests and points of view before a real theological 
seminary was at last set up at Andover in 1808; once 
established, however, it set a new standard in pro- 
fessional education.' Judged on the basis of skillful 
adaptation to the specific purposes for which it was 
intended, this instruction was, and probably con- 
tinued to be for some years, superior to that which was 
then provided for students in other so-called learned 
professions. 

To the founders of this new seminary, as to the 
directors of the Jesuit colleges three centuries before, 
the thorough indoctrination of young men in accord- 
ance with historic standards of faith seemed a vital 
matter. For the Jesuits, the standard was set by the 
decrees of church councils from the Council of Nicaea 


1The correspondence on this subject, 1805-1808, is in L. Woods, Hist. of Andover 
Theological Seminary, Appendix. 
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to that of Trent. The Andover group went back to a 
dogmatic formula of the seventeenth century—the 
‘Shorter Catechism” of the Westminster Assembly, 
interpreted and elaborated in a longer doctrinal state- 
ment called the ‘‘ Associates Creed,”’ which had to be 
subscribed to by professors on their inauguration and 
thereafter at five-year intervals. These standards 
they must defend ‘‘in opposition not only to atheists 
and infidels, but to Jews, Papists, Mahometans, 
Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, 
Sabellians, Unitarians and Universalists, and to all 
heresies and errors, antient or modern, which may be 
opposed to the Gospel of Christ or hazardous to the 
souls of men.”’ Curiously enough, however, from a 
twentieth century point of view, this minute exposition 
of theological subtleties was supposed, while effectively 
excluding all the above-mentioned heresies, to be 
sufficiently comprehensive to furnish a kind of via 
media for at least three doctrinal schools, whose adhe- 
rents might nevertheless be accepted as ‘‘consistent 
Calvinists. ’’! 

It would perhaps be far fetched to compare the 
regimen to which the New England seminary student 
was subjected with the ‘‘spiritual exercises” of the 
Society of Jesus; and yet the two disciplines had 
something in common. Leonard Woods wrote of 
himself and his colleagues in the Seminary that ‘“‘while 
we attached high importance to literary acquisitions, 
we gave a still higher place to spiritual improvement.”’ 
All public lectures were to ‘‘be preceded and fol- 
lowed by prayer”? and the Sunday sermons were to 
be ‘‘devout, practical, doctrinal and pungent, rather 
than speculative and metaphysical.’’? Of interest also 
in relation to the more emotional aspects of religion 
was the stress laid on ‘‘a true taste for genuine church 
music.”’ Students who had ‘‘tolerable voices”’ were 
to be ‘‘duly instructed in the theory and practice of 


1These doctrinal statements are printed in L. Woods, Hist. of Andover Theological 
Seminary, 247ff, 257ff, 260. 
*Jbid., 163, 260. 
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this celestial art.”! It would be a mistake, however, 
as in the case of the better Jesuit institutions, to 
underrate the scholarly quality of the education pro- 
vided by the Seminary. The students were expected 
to be, and to a considerable extent were, a carefully 
selected group, normally college graduates; after a 
period of probation, they were expected to pledge 
themselves so far as circumstances permitted to 
continue their course over a three-year period.? The 
faculty during the next half-century included some 
vigorous personalities, capable of much more than 
routine classroom work. 

Perhaps the most significant of the early teachers in 
a scholarly sense was Moses Stuart. Beginning with a 
very moderate equipment, he became one of the 
notable promoters of Hebrew scholarship in this 
country and a pioneer in the study of contemporary 
German theology. Though Stuart and his colleague 
Woods, the Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, 
took an important part in the literary controversy with 
the Unitarian party, Stuart especially had a reputation 
for encouraging free discussion in his classes. Indeed 
complaints were made that the Seminary did not 
sufficiently protect its students against unsafe ideas 
from Germany or elsewhere; instead they were intro- 
duced to ‘‘lax and infidel writers.’”’ Stuart, however, 
maintained that it was ‘‘a very mistaken prudence” 
which made “‘an Index Expurgatorius to a Library for 
the use of theological students.’”’ Such a library 
should not consist ‘‘ only of those books the sentiments 
of which are approved.” One of the best known 
college presidents of the middle nineteenth century, 
President Wayland of Brown University, though not 
himself a member of the denomination to which the 
Andover faculty belonged, emphasized the substantial 
contribution made by the Seminary to the improve- 
ment of classical scholarship in New England, through 


‘L. Woods, Hist. of Andover Theological Seminary, 243. 
*Jbid., 136-139, 242. 
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the maintenance of exacting standards in the Seminary 
and through graduates who were appointed to chairs in 
the colleges.! 

The old seminary has experienced many vicissitudes 
in recent years, but for more than half a century it 
justified the expectations of its founders. Within the 
first four decades of its history it sent out more than 
fifteen hundred students and the geographical distri- 
bution of these graduates was even more striking. At 
the semi-centennial anniversary of the institution, in 
1858, it was pointed out that of the alumni who had 
closed their careers up to that time, a large majority 
were born in New England, but considerably less than 
half had remained there. The majority had gone out 
to service in the West and in the foreign fields of Asia, 
Africa, and the Pacific Islands.2, The Andover idea of 
professional instruction in theology was rapidly taken 
up elsewhere. Harvard developed its professorship of 
divinity into a divnity school. Yale, with its orthodox 
constituency in Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts, took the same course, and its new school of 
theology came to rival Andover as a prime agency of 
the Puritan revival, especially in New York and the 
western states. Meantime, other independent semi- 
naries were set up in New England at Bangor and 
Hartford—the latter by a group for whom Yale was 
not sufficiently conservative. This is not the place for 
a detailed account of the seminary movement outside 
of New England; but it can at least be said that the 
development of systematized professional training for 
the ministry was one of the notable products of this 
Puritan Counter-reformation. 

Again, as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
ecclesiastical conflicts produced results of some signifi- 
cance for the history of education generally. Except 


1Platner et al., Religious History of New England, 72; addresses of Wayland and Braman 
in Memorial of the Semi-Centennial (Andover, 1859); Greene, New Englander in Japan, 
9. Cf. W. Walker, “Leonard Woods,” in his Ten New England Leaders. 

2Memorial of the Semi-Centennial, 8, 241. 
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at Harvard, orthodoxy continued to dominate New 
England higher education. Yale, under the leadership 
of Timothy Dwight, had established its position in 
this respect and clergymen of the conservative school 
continued to hold the presidency in the New England 
colleges generally. When Williams College had a 
vacancy in 1821, it chose to fill it, Edward D. Griffin, 
one of the most strenuous of Calvinistic orators, a 
former professor at Andover, and pastor of the most 
aggressively orthodox church in Boston.' The theology 
of his distinguished successor, Mark Hopkins, was of a 
less rigid type; but it was still an essentially Puritan 
philosophy of life which his powerful personality 
impressed upon succeeding generations of Williams 
students; for the last thirty years of his life Hopkins 
was president of the American Board. Dartmouth 
was presided over for a generation by an Andover 
graduate of 1815, the redoubtable Nathan Lord, whose 
final retirement in 1863 was due not to his conservative 
theology, but to his persistent advocacy, even during 
the Civil War, of moderate principles on the slavery 
issue. President Wayland of Brown, whose presidency 
coincided nearly with that of Lord, was the head of a 
preponderantly Baptist institution; but he had spent a 
year at Andover and in 1858, at the semicentennial 
anniversary of the seminary, he paid a notable tribute 
to Moses Stuart, his old teacher of Biblical exegesis. 
Besides clinching its hold on most of the older colleges, 
the Puritan reaction was a definite factor in the 
establishment of a new and aggressively orthodox 
institution at Amherst. From its foundation in 1821 
until the Civil War, religious teaching of this kind 
prevailed, in the new colleges, revivals were a con- 
spicuous feature of college life, and a large proportion 
of its graduates entered the orthodox ministry.’ It 
can hardly be said that any of these New England 


1G. H. Genzmer in Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 619-620; Woods, Andover 
Theological Seminary, 147ff. 
2=W. S. Tyler, Amherst College, especially chaps. I-IV, XIII, XIV. 
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institutions contributed largely to educational theory; 
but the traditional conception of the college as an 
institution in which intellectual discipline should be 
combined with the inculcation of a definitely religious 
outlook on life was perhaps never more intelligently 
and more effectively carried out in this country than 
by the generation of college men who came under the 
influence of Mark Hopkins and his contemporaries. 

This is not the place for recalling details of denomi- 
national history; but evidences of the continued vitality 
of the Puritan tradition through the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century are readily available for any 
historian who cares to look for them. A striking illus- 
tration may be found in the ecclesiastical experience of 
Boston. By 1810, all but two of the sixteen historic 
Puritan churches within the present municipal limits 
of Boston had become Unitarian, leaving only the Old 
South Church and the First Church of Charlestown, 
presided over by the indefatigable and pugnacious 
Jedidiah Morse. Already, however, the reaction was 
at work. In 1809, Park Street Church, on ‘“ Brim- 
stone Corner,’’ was formed, not only to become the 
chief center of orthodoxy in Boston, but also to be 
closely associated with the expansionist enterprises of 
this new ‘‘counter-reformation.”’ The Park Street 
organization was followed in rapid succession by others 
of the same school. Between 1808 and 1861, a little 
more than half a century, the Puritan tradition had 
given sufficient evidence of vitality in this stronghold 
of liberalism to establish thirty-five new churches.' 
Statistics have a certain value; but they leave out 
another important part of the story, which has been 
fully recognized by distinguished writers of the liberal 
school. 

A few years ago Professor Fenn of the Harvard 
Divinity School pointed out in a lecture at Kings 
Chapel two important facts about these ecclesiastical 


1See table in Winsor, Memorial History of Boston, III, 415-420. 
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divisions of a century ago.’ In the first place, the 
direct tangible influence of the Unitarian movement 
was confined mainly to eastern Massachusetts and a 
small area to the northward, leaving Connecticut and 
the back-country of Massachusetts very little affected. 
Secondly, this situation in the country had an impor- 
tant influence on Boston itself. In the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century, the city population was 
being rapidly recruited from the rural areas, which 
contributed a vigorous stock of young men and 
women. Partly because of the environment from 
which they had come, partly because the constituency 
of the liberal churches combined with its new theology 
a prevailingly conservative outlook on political and 
social issues, the newcomers, so far as they had 
religious interests at all, tended to gravitate toward 
the newer churches which had developed in the Puritan 
revival. There they found preaching by vigorous 
personalities, an effective use of church music, and a 
less rigid social tradition. No one realized this aspect 
of the development more clearly than the radical 
spokesman, Theodore Parker, who criticised the 
liberal churches for failing to draw in the newcomers 
and serve their social needs. ‘‘Common policy,” he 
wrote, ‘‘would suggest that course not less than a 
refined humanity. But they did no such thing. They 
were aristocratic and exclusive in their tastes, not 
democratic and inclusive. So they shoved off these 
young country fellows, and now rejoice in their very 
respectable but very little congregations . . .A 
church of old men goes to its grave, one of young men 
goes to its work.’’® Professor Fenn says much the 
same thing in different language: ‘‘The Unitarians 
were the cult of the arrived, but in orthodox churches 
filled with vigorous ambitious progressive youth from 
the countryside there was the worship of pilgrims.’’ 


1Platner, Fenn et al., Religious History of New England, 112, 113. 
*Quoted by Fenn, sbid, 112. 
‘Ibid. 
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Deprived of ancient endowments, and legally at a 
disadvantage under the decisions of the courts, the 
orthodox element lost interest in the old church-state 
relation and came to realize the superior vitality of 
institutions which relied upon voluntary effort. In 
this spirit Lyman Beecher, who had at first regarded 
disestablishment as a calamity, came to regard it 
as the best thing that could have happened in the 
interests of the churches themselves.' 

There is no purpose here to discuss the relative 
merits of opposing theological systems, or even to 
disguise the fact that the so-called ‘‘New England 
theology”’ of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
has had its day and ceased to be. It is obvious also 
that in point of intellectual and literary distinction, 
there was little in the output of the Puritan revival at 
all comparable with that of the liberal movement. 
What I have wished to emphasize, so far as New Eng- 
land is concerned, is, first, that while the old tradition 
had during the first half of the nineteenth century 
largely lost its hold upon the social and intellectual 
élite—or in the language of the present day, in the 
comparatively sophisticated circles—of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, it retained much of its vitality elsewhere. It 
was indeed stirred for a time to new energy by opposi- 
tion and continued to be an influential factor in the 
life of the countryside, in the towns which were 
constantly being recruited from the country, and in the 
colleges. 

After all, however, as our present-day historians 
ought to realize more clearly than they do, the New 
England of the middle and later nineteenth century, 
the influence of its characteristic ideas during that 
period, is to be sought less in a small geographical area 
in the northeastern corner of these United States, 
than in the greater New England which came into 


1C, Beecher, Autobiography, etc. of Lyman Beecher, I, 344. Cf. J. C. Meyer, Church and 
State in Massachusetts, chap. VIII; A. B. Darling, Political Changes in Massachusetts, 
38, 86, 87. 
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being west of the Hudson River. This New England 
dispersion is, of course, a familiar subject duly recog- 
nized by Professor Turner and his successors among 
the historians of the West; but there are two aspects 
of that dispersion which have received less attention, 
or been insufficiently emphasized. 

There is, first, a significant relation, not merely a 
coincidence in time, between that migration and the 
Counter-reformation which we have been considering. 
Large-scale New England emigration into northern 
New York began at the turn of the century, when the 
revolt against Calvinism was becoming formidable; 
and the subsequent mass movement of the Yankees in- 
to the ‘‘Old Northwest” came when the division 
between liberal and orthodox elements had hardened 
into a definite cleavage between two denominations. 
The areas, however, from which most of the New 
England settlers came were those in which the older 
tradition had not only prevailed but had taken on 
fresh vigor. It is doubtless true that western Puri- 
tanism developed a greater emphasis on the practical 
aspects of religion as distinguished from speculative 
theology; but its adherents were much less involved 
than were the New England Trinitarians themselves 
in the later evolution of what came to be known as 
‘liberal orthodoxy”’ as illustrated, for example, in the 
teaching of Horace Bushnell. In short, it was the 
spirit of the Puritan revival which found expression in 
most of the Congregational and Puritan churches of 
the Old Northwest. Their ministers were largely 
graduates of the orthodox New England colleges, 
trained in the seminaries at Andover and New Haven, 
or later to some extent in western institutions founded 
by New England graduates of the older seminaries. 

A second fact of importance in this western phase of 
New England Puritanism is the continuing relation- 
ship, and interaction, between the parent communities 
and their offshoots in the West. Such an institution, 
for example, as Illinois College was not only founded 
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by Yale graduates, the so-called ‘‘ Yale Band,” but 
continued to rely for sympathetic interest and financial 
support upon eastern friends. Its first president was a 
son of Lyman Beecher and had himself been pastor of 
one of the new Boston churches before going to the 
West.! The progress of religion and education in the 
West was reported to the headquarters of New Eng- 
land societies and duly recorded in official publications 
for the perusal of past and prospective donors. Yale 
and Andover kept up their interest in western matters. 
In 1843 nine seminary students at Andover were 
stirred to emulation of what their predecessors had 
done and formed the Iowa Band whose activities did 
much to shape the educational, as well as religious 
development of that State. When the seminary cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary in 1858, interest in this 
western sphere of influence was a striking feature of the 
occasion.” Again, as Williston Walker has pointed out, 
it was to a considerable extent the desire of the 
transplanted New Englanders to strengthen the 
corporate spirit of the Congregational churches which 
led in 1852 to the Albany Convention of that denomi- 
nation, the first general meeting of its kind since the 
Cambridge synod of 1646. Clearly then, western 
Puritanism not only looked back to New England for 
its origins but continued in vital contact with it.* 

In the West, as well as in the East, the significance 
of the Puritan revival for education, and notably for 
higher education, must be stressed. Yale and Dart- 
mouth, Amherst and Williams, in the East, served 
their graduates as models for the new institutions 
which they founded in the West. Western Reserve 
and Oberlin in Ohio, Wabash College in Indiana, 
Illinois College in Illinois, Beloit in Wisconsin, Iowa 


1C. H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College, chaps. I-IV. Cf. Turner, Frontier in American 
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College at Grinnell, and Carleton College in Minne- 
sota—all illustrate the extension to the West of the 
New England tradition in education. During the 
formative years, Andover Theological Seminary sup- 
plied college presidents to Marietta and Western 
Reserve in Ohio, to Illinois College at Jacksonville, 
to Wabash in Indiana. It was estimated, that, by 
1858, Andover had trained an average of two professors 
for each of nineteen institutions of higher education in 
the West and Southwest.' 

The present leadership of the state universities in the 
Mississippi Valley should not be allowed to obscure 
the large part taken by men of Puritan training in the 
general educational development of their respective 
states. Professor Caleb Mills of Wabash College, a 
Dartmouth and Andover graduate, led in the fight for 
a free school system in Indiana, and after it was 
established by the legislature became state super- 
intendent.2 John D. Pierce, a New Hampshire boy 
who, after graduation from Brown under Francis 
Wayland, became a Congregational minister and later 
a Presbyterian home missionary, is credited with a 
leading part in the inauguration of the Michigan 
educational system, becoming its first state super- 
intendent.? Calvin E. Stowe, Andover Seminary 
graduate and professor, son-in-law of Lyman Beecher 
and his colleague at Lane Theological Seminary, went 
abroad as an agent of the Ohio legislature to study 
German education, and made a report which had a 
marked influence on the development of the common 
school system in that state. It is an interesting 
evidence of early concern with transatlantic scholar- 
ship, that in his student years at Andover and under 


1Mem. of Semi-Cent., 60-62. 

*L. K. Matthews, Expansion of New England, 204-205; Andover Theol. Sem., Gen. 
Cat. 

*Ibid., 232; McLaughlin, Higher Education in Michigan (U. 8S. Bureau of Education, 
Circular of Information No. 4, 1891), 35-37, 99-100; Brown University, Historical 
Catalogue. 
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the influence of Moses Stuart, Stowe translated a 
German work on Hebrew history; this translation was 
published first in Andover and later in London.'! In 
Illinois, the faculty of the Yankee home missionary 
college at Jacksonville became the centre of an 
enthusiastic and effective propaganda for the establish- 
ment of common schools. It was there and under the 
active leadership of members of the college faculty 
that the Illinois Teachers Association was formed. 
Five years after the state passed its first effective 
school law, Newton Bateman, a graduate of Illinois 
College and of Lane Theological Seminary in the period 
of Beecher’s presidency, became State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction.? In short, there was a close 
and important relation between the Puritan revival 
of the early nineteenth century and the educational 
progress of the Middle West. 

Finally, let us consider briefly what is perhaps the 
most striking parallel between the Catholic Counter- 
reformation and its Puritan analogue in the nine- 
teenth century, namely, its association with missionary 
propaganda on a world-wide scale. It would, of 
course, be a mistake in dealing with the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprises of Protestant Christianity during 
the past century and a half to overstress the special 
role of New England Puritanism. The early issues of 
the Panoplist magazine show clearly the interest which 
New Englanders were taking in the Moravian missions 
among West Indian negroes, American Indians, and 
Hottentots. Recurring items in the same magazine, 
under the head of ‘‘ Religious Intelligence,’’ show that 
the editors were keeping their readers informed about 
the work of the British missionary organizations which 


1Channing, History of the United States, V, 246-247; J. Jahn, Hist. of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth (tr. C. E. Stowe, Andover, 1828; 3d ed., London, 1840.) Stowe’s report to the 
Ohio legislature was reprinted by order of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
(1838). 

2C. P. Kofoid, “ Puritan Influences in the Formative Years of Illinois History” (in 
Ill. State Hist. Soc., Transactions, 1905), 332-338. 
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had come into existence at the close of the eighteenth 
century. It is quite certain, however, that the process 
by which a general interest in missions developed into 
effective action was closely associated with other 
aspects of the Puritan revival. It was from colleges 
under the influence of that revival that the earliest 
missionaries were recruited. The same group of men 
who were active in such publications as the Panoplist, 
who served as ministers or laymen in the new orthodox 
churches of Boston, who were associated with the 
beginnings of Andover Theological Seminary, and 
supported home missionary enterprises in the West, 
were also the promoters of the foreign missionary 
movement.! 

The American Board came into existence in 1810 as a 
creation of the General Association of Massachusetts. 
The immediate occasion, however, of this formal 
action was an appeal for advice from young men, then 
students at Andover, who felt themselves called to 
missionary service but were at a loss as to the next step. 
After the students had been heard, the Association 
proceeded to constitute The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, charged with the 
responsibility of “devising ways and means, and 
adopting and prosecuting measures, for promoting the 
spread of the gospel in heathen lands.’’ The personnel 
of the Board as originally constituted included five 
ministers, with four laymen; and the association of all 
these men with movements already mentioned is of 
interest. Of the five clergymen, Timothy Dwight, 
who as president of Yale had made that institution 
one of the prime agencies for the maintenance of 
orthodox Puritanism, was also a member of the first 
Board of Visitors of Andover Theological Seminary. 
A second, Samuel Spring, was a prime mover in the 


1An interesting picture of this group, from the point of view of an orthodox partisan, 
may be found in 8. M. Worcester, Life and Labors of Rev. Samuel Worcester (2 vols. 
Boston, 1852). 
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founding of that seminary; and a third, Samuel 
Worcester, a Dartmouth graduate, had lost his 
pastorate in a Massachusetts country town because 
of his uncompromising Calvinism. Of the three lay- 
men, one was Governor Treadwell of Connecticut; a 
second was Jedidiah Huntington of Revolutionary 
fame; a third, William Bartlett, was one of the founders 
and chief benefactors of Andover Seminary. Shortly 
afterwards another layman, Jeremiah Evarts, who had 
come from Connecticut to edit the Panoplist, became 
treasurer of the Board, and subsequently, as secretary, 
was for a time probably its most influential officer.' 

This is not the place for a history of missionary 
organization. What is significant for our purposes 
is the obvious fact that a system of thought so com- 
monly represented as dead or dying managed to 
display for the lifetime of three generations a quite 
extraordinary energy. The new Board, chartered by 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1812, in the face of 
some opposition at the time to sending good American 
money abroad, was within thirty years from that date 
spending more than a quarter of a million dollars in its 
various operations. By 1841, there were eighty-six 
mission stations. In Asia they ranged from the 
Turkish Empire and Persia, through India and Ceylon, 
to Siam, and China. In the Pacific, the Hawaiian 
mission was securely established and fast becoming 
the dominant influence in the islands. A beginning had 
also been made in Africa on the West Coast and among 
the Zulus of South Africa. Under the auspices of the 
new board, earlier missions among the Indians of 
western Massachusetts and New York were extended 
to the tribes of the South and West, and finally to the 
Oregon country.’ 

In this, as in earlier parts of this paper, there is no 


1J. Tracy, History of the American Board of Missions, chaps. II, III and passim; Walker, 
Congregational Churches, 324. 
Tracy, American Board: W. E. Strong, Story of the American Board. 
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question of the merits or demerits of the Puritan type 
of Christianity as presented to geographically and 
culturally remote peoples, of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of these early efforts to carry the ideas of Protestant 
Christendom, whether to races with ancient and highly 
developed cultures, as in India and China, or to more 
primitive societies, as in Hawaii and Africa. What cin 
be shown is that the impulse of foreign missions in this 
case, as in that of the Jesuits, carried to remote parts 
of the world some of the most vigorous material which 
came out of the New England colleges and seminaries. 
The missionary adventure often made heavy demands 
on those who engaged in it, especially in these early 
years—the mastery of difficult languages, the reduction 
of spoken languages to writing, delicate negotiations 
with suspicious peoples and governments, the inaugu- 
ration of educational systems, and the communication 
in some degree of western medical science and the 
practical arts. All these things, quite aside from the 
primary purpose of conveying a message not easily 
understandable by men of alien traditions, called for 
more than ordinary force and intelligence. If, as even 
the friends of missions will concede, the representatives 
of Protestant Christendom have often proved unequal 
to such tasks, there have been others who, like their 
Catholic predecessors, have displayed remarkable ver- 
satility in dealing with highly complicated problems. 
Whatever their errors or failures, no proper history of 
modern international relations or of the interaction of 
eastern and western cultures can be adequately written 
without including in it some record of this New 
England activity overseas, under the stimulus of the 
Puritan revival. 

The serious study of this aspect of New England 
history still suffers from something like the old- 
fashioned distinction between ‘‘sacred’”’ and ‘“‘pro- 
fane”’ history. Much of what has hitherto been 
written on the subject has had too much the character 
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of Acta Sanctorum. It is equally true that serious 
attempts by secular historians, whether concerned with 
national development or with international relations, 
to place these events of American religious history in 
their proper relation to other social forces, have been 
few and far between. The present essay will have 
served its primary purpose if it provokes discussion, 
leads to more thoroughgoing research, and so makes 
possible a better understanding of the religious factors 
in our national evolution. 
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SusANNA HASWELL Rowson. 


Irom a hitherto unpublished miniature by Doyle, 
preserved by the Rowson family. 
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SUSANNA HASWELL ROWSON, 
THE AUTHOR OF CHARLOTTE TEMPLE 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
BY R. W. G. VAIL 


FOREWORD 


HIS study attempts to show something of the 

popularity of the writings of Mrs. Susanna 
Rowson by describing a majority of the editions of her 
published works. Though a much less complete check- 
list of the editions of Charlotte Temple formed part of 
the excellent Halsey edition of that work, published in 
1905, the present compilation seems to be the first 
serious attempt at a bibliography of her writings as a 
whole, including her sheet music, of which no previous 
record has appeared. 

It is not the purpose of this study to supply a life of 
Mrs. Rowson for this has already been well done by 
Nason and the others mentioned at the end of the 
Introduction. No extended study of her literary 
abilities has been attempted as this subject has also 
been more fully covered by the volumes cited. A little 
has been added, however, regarding Mrs. Rowson’s 
ability as an actor, since this phase of her career has 
not been previously emphasized. 

This bibliography could not have approached 
completion without the generous co-operation of the 
libraries and collectors whose names appear at the 
beginning of the list of editions. It is, however, largely 
based on the splendid collection of Rowson material in 
the American Antiquarian Society which is two and a 
half times larger than any other. The compiler is 
especially grateful for the friendly assistance of Mrs. 
Mabel Osgood Wright, Miss Geraldine Beard, Mr. 
J. Francis Driscoll and Mr. Clarence 8. Brigham. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mrs. SuSANNA HASWELL Rowson 


On a lovely, winding lane in old Fairfield there is a 
charming home on a gentle slope, with old-time flower 
gardens and broad lawns set among old trees. This 
quiet, restful spot is famous far and wide among nature 
lovers, for the devotion of those who live here has 
made the place and the adjoining woodland one of the 
most beautiful bird sanctuaries in all New England. 

If you have the good fortune to be asked to come 
inside for a visit and a cup of tea, you will find your- 
self in a low, book-lined living room which is both the 
home and workshop of an author who has a “‘five foot 
shelf of books” of her own writing in a place of honor 
by the wide front window. Her long line of literary 
progenitors must look down with real satisfaction on 
this room where the traditions of a family of writers 
and publishers are so appropriately preserved. 

As you examine the accumulated family treasures of 
the room you will find lying on a certain low bookcase a 
beautiful old lute which might well have been used by 
an Elizabethan lover singing to his lass. It inevitably 
recalls the familiar scenes of ‘‘As you like it”? and 
‘Romeo and Juliet’’ and, in fancy, you can see one 
of the actors of the King’s Revels at the Fortune or 
perhaps even Burbage or Shakespeare at the Globe, 
strumming its strings as he sings: ‘‘ Under the green- 
wood tree” among his carefree companions in the 
Forest of Arden. While you admire the old lute and 
speculate as to its history, your hostess may be 
persuaded to tell its story and so make you acquainted 
with one of the most interesting of American eight- 
eenth-century personalities. 

Susanna Rowson, who owned and doubtless used the 
graceful old instrument on the stages of the leading 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston theatres in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, and who was the 
great-great aunt of its present owner, was a lady of 
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many adventures, many talents and many accomplish- 
ments. During her colorful career she was, in turn, 
governess to the children of the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire, novelist, poet, actress, dramatist, writer 
of songs, adapter of other men’s plays, essayist, editor, 
teacher, and philanthropist. Her greatest distinction, 
however, is that she was the author of ‘‘Charlotte 
Temple,” the most popular of all early American 
novels. It is probable that more than a half million 
readers, over a period of nearly a century and a half, 
have enjoyed this famous volume. Though not a 
great novel by our present standards, it has been read 
steadily since 1791 and is now part of the curriculum 
of the advanced courses in English in several of our 
universities. 

Though Mrs. Rowson was not born here, most of 
her life was spent in the United States and the best of 
her literary work was written here or had an American 
setting. Although family tradition seems to point to 
their descent from the titled Haswell family of Scot- 
land and Mrs. Rowson had among her keepsakes the 
coat of arms of that family, her immediate ancestors 
were workers in the shipyards of Portsmouth, England, 
and her father, William Haswell, was a lieutenant and 
later a captain in the Royal Navy. Susanna Haswell 
was born in Portsmouth in 1762, her mother, Susanna 
Musgrave Haswell, having lost her life in giving birth 
to her only child. 

Soon after the birth of his daughter, Lieutenant 
Haswell came to America as a collector of Royal 
customs and settled in Nantasket, Massachusetts, 
leaving Susanna in England. Somewhat later he 
married Rachel Woodward of Boston by whom he had 
three sons, all of whom, like their father, followed the 
sea. Being comfortably established in his new home, 
Lieutenant Haswell went back to England and, in 1767, 
returned with his small daughter and her devoted 
nurse. This was the beginning of Susanna’s adventures, 
for the passage was long and stormy and the little brig 
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on which they had sailed finally ran on the rocks in 
trying to make Boston harbor and the passengers 
narrowly escaped with their lives. The vivid memories 
of this adventure were later recorded by Mrs. Rowson 
in her novel Rebecca. 

For a number of years Lieutenant Haswell and his 
family lived happily and comfortably at Nantasket, 
mingling with the best people of the region, including 
the famous statesman James Otis, who was especially 
fond of the little daughter of the family. As the 
Revolutionary war clouds began to gather, the 
Lieutenant found it increasingly hard to maintain a 
neutral position among his neighbors. Though his 
sympathies were largely with the colonies, he was an 
officer of the Crown and so could not take the oath of 
allegiance to the country of his adoption. His property 
was therefore seized and confiscated, his family was 
removed to Hingham, thence to Abington and finally, 
in 1778, to Halifax. By this time the Haswells were 
nearly destitute but they finally succeeded in returning 
to England where they arrived with the Lieutenant’s 
health greatly impaired. 

Reduced by the misfortunes of war from affluence to 
poverty, the next few years of the Haswell family were 
miserable indeed. By this time, however, Susanna had 
grown to young womanhood and, having been given an 
excellent education, she succeeded in finding employ- 
ment as a governess and so was able to be of consider- 
able assistance to her family. She was finally given the 
care of the children of the Duchess of Devonshire 
through whom she met the Prince of Wales and from 
him secured a belated pension for her father. During 
her spare time she was busy with her pen and suc- 
ceeded in publishing a few poems and short stories of no 
particular merit. 

In the year 1786 Miss Haswell published her first 
novel, Victoria, which she gratefully dedicated to her 
patron the Duchess of Devonshire. In the same year 
she married William Rowson, a handsome young 
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London hardware merchant who also served as trump- 
eter in the Royal Horse Guards. Mr. Rowson, though 
something of a musician, seems to have been a person 
of no particular ability or ambition. Though he 
appears now and then in the story of Mrs. Rowson’s 
life, he is always very much in the background.’ When 
they later went on the stage, he played a few minor 
parts but generally acted as prompter’ or attended to 
the business affairs of his wife.? Some time after their 
removal to Boston, Mr. Rowson, having been nat- 
uralized on August 3d, 1802, was given a clerkship in 
the customs service, which he held for more than a 
quarter of a century, after which we see him no more, 
though we know that he had an illegitimate son, 
William 8S. Rowson, and, after the death of his first 
wife, married Hannah 8. Bancroft. He liked lively 
company and seems to have been a heavy drinker but, 
in spite of his shortcomings, Mrs. Rowson loved her 
husband to the last. On their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary she celebrated the event with the follow- 
ing hitherto unpublished poem, which is taken from the 
original manuscript in her autograph: 


To Mr. Rowson on the 25th anniversary 
of our wedding day, Octr. 17th 1811. 


Twenty five years have slipped away, 
Since first I promised to Obey; 

And tho’ I’ve oft infring’d the vow, 
I’m ready to renew it now. 


1Nason dryly remarks that the warning: “Do not marry a fool” which we find at the 
beginning of Mrs. Rowson’s “Sarah” was probably founded on experience. 
2At least one book appeared with his name on the title. It was Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson 


Inchbald’s comedy: “‘ Everyone has his fault . Mark’d with alterations . . . by 
William Rowson, prompter.”” Philadelphia, 1794. 75, [1] p., 12mo. NYPL. 
*The Mathew Carey accountbooks in the American Antiquarian Society contain two 


mentions of Rowson. One is the following note in his autograph: ‘“‘Mr Carey, Please to 
deliver to the bearer 3 Rea[ms] more of the Paper for the Trials of the Human Heart. 
11th April [1795] Wm Rowson.” (Carey accountbook 5:1554). The other is an entry 
in Carey’s ledger for 1795-6, “In account with Wm Rowson,” mentioning the following 
of Mrs. Rowson’s writings supplied by the publisher to her husband: Trials of the human 
heart, Slaves in Algiers, Charlotte, Inquisitor, Songs [Probably separately published 
songs from Slaves in Algiers]. (Carey accountbook 8:2943). 
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Renew it to its very letter, 

And think that I should keep it better. 
Twenty five years have stol’n my youth, 
Since first you promis’d love and truth. 


Tho’ Time’s hard hand has mark’d my brow; 
I think you would renew it now, 


And tho’ the charms of youth are o’er, 
You love me better than before. 

What varied scenes have flitted by, 
How many a tear has dimm’d the eye, 
How many a pang the heart opprest, 
How many a care disturb’d the breast. 


But milder planets shed their rays, 
To gild the remnant of our days, 
But who that’s to the future blind, 
Can tell how few remain behind. 


Then as we sooth each others care, 
Each others joys and sorrows share, 
Together let us earnest be 


To insure a blest eternity. 
Susanna Rowson 


Mrs. Rowson AS AN ACTRESS 


Soon after their marriage, Mr. Rowson’s hardware 
business went on the rocks and they and Mr. Rowson’s 
sister Charlotte went on the stage, appearing in 
Edinburgh and other British cities in the winter of 
1792-3. Here they were discovered by Thomas 
Wignell, who was in the British Isles recruiting a 
company for his ‘‘ New Theatre,” about to be opened 
in Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The Rowsons joined 
this company and arrived in America in December, 
1793, only to find the yellow fever raging in Philadel- 
phia and the city almost deserted. They finally opened 
their season in Annapolis but were not able to return 
to’ Philadelphia until February, 1794. The Rowsons 
remained with the Philadelphia Company from 1793 
to 1796, playing in Baltimore as well as in Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Rowson occasionally played a leading role but 
generally appeared in character parts, while her 
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husband acted as prompter and now and then had a 
minor part as comedian. During this period Mrs. 
Rowson wrote several dramatic pieces and adapted 
others, including: ‘‘Americans in England,” “A 
female patriot,” ‘‘Slaves in Algiers,” and ‘‘The 
volunteers. ” 

At the end of their very successful first season in 
Philadelphia, Wignell’s company, in September, 1794, 
opened in Baltimore where they played for two seasons, 
Mrs. Rowson having the same parts as in Philadelphia. 
It is interesting to find in one of the newspapers of the 
time an opinion of her abilities as an actress. A series 
of theatrical reviews had appeared in the Maryland 
Journal during the season of 1795 under the pen name 
of Dramaticus. They were evidently rather severe in 
their criticism and finally called forth a defender of the 
company playing at the New Theatre, who, under the 
nom de plume of Candid attempted to answer the 
harsher critic and, at the same time, do justice to the 
company. In the issue of September 19, 1795, he 
devoted a column to his antagonist and took particular 
occasion to defend the dramatic ability of Mrs. 
Rowson, as follows: 


In your remarks upon the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet you 
enquire, “‘why did Mrs. Rowson play the nurse, when Mrs. 
Shaw’s name was to the bill?’”’ I make no doubt but there was 
some very sufficient cause existing, to account for the change 
taking place. Tho’ I must own I was myself surprised at the 
change, the reasons for it were not announced to the audience 
before the drawing up of the curtain. I must also confess 
myself very well satisfied with Mrs. Rowson’s performance of 
the part. You say she was “‘tolerable,” I say she was a very 
good nurse, and in every part, particularly that scene in which 
she goes to awaken Juliet. She displayed a thorough knowledge 
of her author, and his subject—which I rather fancy is not 
always the case with you Mr. Dramaticus, when you take up 
your quill to write. I do not pretend to bring this lady forward 
as a first rate actress, but she is always perfect, and attentive 
to the business of the scene; and there is a degree of ingratitude 
in depreciating her merit, for she has often come forward in 
parts of consequence, when illness has prevented Mrs. Shaw 
from preparing, and has always filled those parts with credit 
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to herself and pleasure to the audience, and she has persisted in 
performing her theatrical duty, when (as I have been informed 
by a respectable medical gentleman in the city) she herself 
labouring under severe indisposition: but I hope for humanity’s 
sake my brother Dramaticus was unacquainted with these 
particulars; not that I think your censure can hurt the lady in 
the eye of the public, since you have sufficiently evinced the 
goodness and infallibility of your judgment, when you sunk 
Mrs. Rowson’s abilities to the level of Mitchell and Solomons, 
and elevated Mrs. Shaw to the rank of Mrs. Whitlock. 


On the evening of November 26, 1795, according to 
the Baltimore Telegraphe of that date, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rowson had a benefit performance of Mrs. Cowley’s 
comedy ‘‘A bold stroke for a husband,” in which Mrs. 
Rowson played Minette, which was followed by a 
serious pantomimical ballet’’ entitled ‘‘Ship- 
wreck’d mariners preserved; or, La bonne petite fille, ”’ 
in which Mr. Rowson played Rainire. This was 
followed by the comedy, reduced to two acts, of 
‘Slaves in Algiers; or, a struggle for freedom,” by 
Mrs. Rowson, in which she played Salina. As an 
announcement of this benefit performance there 
appeared in the same issue of the Telegraphe, the 
following, which has never since been reprinted: 


Mrs. Rowson, 
To her friends and the public in general. 


On this ev’ning, dear friends, I mean to present ye 

With a Play and a Farce, which I hope will content ye: 

“A Bold Stroke for a Husband’’—a thing quite un- 
common; 

But the Play, you perceive, it was wrote by a woman. 

So her I present you a love-stricken beauty 

Affecting the vixen, neglecting her duty; 

E’er she’d submit to the conjugal rule 

With a man she dislik’d, she would pass for a fool. 

An amiable wife, by her husband neglected, 

Her fortune quite spent, and her heart quite dejected, 

By a bold stroke her wealth and contentment recover, 

By reclaiming a husband, regaining a lover. 

So much for the Play—the next thing a Dance is, 

Or a Pantomime Ballet, directed by Francis. 
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Representing a ship on a rocky coast stranded— 

Her Captain preserv’d, some few mariners landed; 

By a gang of blood-thirsty banditti surrounded, 

By terror o’ercome, by their danger confounded— 

Experienc’d the care of kind Providence still, 

And were sav’d by an infant—‘“‘ Le Bon Petite Fille.” 

The Farce when I think on’t, I’m chill’d by my fears— 

It was wrote by herself—’tis call’d “‘Slaves in Algiers.” 

In that you may read, uncorrupted by art, 

The dearest, the first ardent wish of my heart 

May each fellow creature, in bondage that languish, 

Whose eyes flow with tears, and whose hearts sick with 
anguish, 

Soon meet with the friends to release, clothe and feed 
’em, 

And rejoice in the blessings of peace, health and free- 
dom. 

Sweet Liberty, long may her banners high wave, 

Protected by soldiers intrepid and brave; 

And may each haughty tyrant in course of few years, 

Have their power confin’d, like the Dey of Algiers’ 


In 1796 the Rowsons left the Philadelphia Company 
and joined that of the Federal Street Theatre, Boston, 
where they remained until the end of the season when, 
on May 17th, 1797, Mrs. Rowson bade farewell to the 
stage in the part of Mrs. Pickle in the popular play 
The Spoiled Child. As an actress Mrs. Rowson has been 
described as having ‘‘a face beaming with expression, 
an easy and polite manner, and retentive memory. 
She read, or sang, or played the harpsichord, or guitar, 
or improvised a song or speech with equal skill and 
beauty.’ ‘‘She was distinguished for correct deport- 
ment, clearness of enunciation, and good reading.’’* 


1Alluding to the Afterpiece. 
*Nason, p. 73. 
‘ibid, p. 88. 
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Parts PLayeD BY Mrs. Rowson ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 
February 17, 1794—May 17, 1797 


WITH THE PHILADELPHIA CoMPANY 


Play 
Agreeable Surprise . 
Alexander the Great 
All in the Wrong ; 
All the World’s a Stage 
As You Like It 
Auld Robin Gray 
Bank Note . 
Barnaby Brittle 
Beaux’ Stratagem . 
Birth of Harlequin 
Box Lobby Challenge 
Busybody 


Catharine and 


Children in the Wood 
Citizen 
Clandestine Marriage : 
Conscious Lovers 
Country Girl 

Critic 

Crotchet Lodge 
Deserter of Naples 
Disbanded Officer . 
Doctor and Apothecary 
Dramatist . 

Every One Has His Fault 
Fair Penitent 

Farmer 

Female Patriot . 

First Floor . 

First Love 

Guardian 

Hamlet 

Harlequin’s Invasion 
Hartford Bridge 
Heiress 
High Life Below Stairs 
Isabella . 
Jealous Wife 

Jew . 

Jubilee 

Know Your Own Mind 


1794-1796 


Part 
Fringe 
Sysagambis 
Tattle 
Miss Bridget 
Audrey 
Dorcas 
Lady Supple 
Lady Pride 
Kitty Willis 
Maid 
Theodosia 
Patch 
Catharine 
Winifred | 
Maria 
Betty 
Isabella 
Lucy 
Confidante 
Mrs. Crotchet 
Margaret 
Lisetta 
Theresa 
Lady Waitfort 
Mrs. Placid 
Lucilla 
Betty Blackberry 
Statilla 
Mrs. Patty Pan 
Mrs. Kate 
Lucy 
Player Queen 
Mrs. Ship 
Barmaid 
Mrs. Blandish 
Lady Bab 
Nurse 
Toilet 
Dorcas 
Goody Jarvis 
Mad. La Rouge 
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Play 
Lyar. . 
Lying Valet 
Mayor of Garratt . 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
Miser 
Miss in Her Teens , 
Mock Doctor 
Modern Antiques 


New Way to Pay Old Debts 


Next-Door Neighbors 

No Song No Supper 
Padlock : 

Peeping Tom of Coventry, 
Prisoner at Large 

Prize 

Provoked Husband 
Rivals 

Road to Ruin 


Romeo and Juliet 


Rule a Wife and Have a Wife 
School for Scandal . 

School for Wives 

Selima and Azor 

Slaves in Algiers 

Spoiled Child 

St. Patrick’s Day 

Suicide 

Suspicious Husband 


Three Weeks After Marriage . 


Tom Thumb 

Toy 
Triumphs of Love 
True-Born Irishman 

Two Strings to Your Bow 
Village Lawyer . 
Volunteers 


Ways and Means 
Wedding Day 
West Indian 


Wheel of Fortune 
Who’s the Dupe? 
Widow’s Vow 
Witches of the Rock 


Part 
Kitty 
Mrs. Trippet 
Mrs. Bruin 
Mrs. Quickly 
Mrs. Wisely 
Tag 
Dorcas 
Mrs. Camomile 
Froth 
Lady Squander 
Dorothy 
Ursula 
Mayoress 
Mary 
Mrs. Caddy 
Myrtilla 
Lucy 
Mrs. Warren 
Lady Capulet 
Nurse 
Margaretta 
Lady Sneerwell 
Lady Rachel 
Fatima 
Olivia 
Miss Pickle 
Bridget 
Mrs. Grogram 
Lucetta 
Mrs. Drugget 
Glumdalca 
Katy Kavenagh 


Hannah Friendly 


Lady Bab 
Maid 

Mrs. Scout 
Rosalind 
Mrs. Peery 
Lady Dunder 
Hannah 

Mrs. Fulmer 
Lady Rusport 
Dame Dunckley 
Charlotte 
Inis 

Fruit Woman 
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Play 
Wonder . 
Wrangling Lovers 


At THE Boston THEATRE 


All the World’s a Stage 
Americans in England 
Americans in England 
As You Like It 
Busybody . . 
Castle of Andalusia 
Children in the Wood 
Count of Narbonne 
Critic 

Day in Boston . 


Every One Has His Fault 


Farmer 

First Floor 

Follies of a Day 
Harlequin’s Invasion 
Inkle and Yarico 
Irishman in London 
Jew . . 
Life’s Vegaries . 
Lyar. .. 

Lying Valet 


Merry Wives of W 


Midas .. 

Midnight Hour 

Modern Antiques 

Much Ado About Nothing 
Next-Door Neighbors 
Richard III . 
Richard Coeur de Lion 
Romeo and Juliet 

Selima and Azor 


1796-1797 


She Wou’d and She WwW wea Not : 


Slaves in Algiers 
Speculation 
Spoiled Child 
Spoiled Child 

St. Patrick’s Day 


Three Weeks After Marringe . 


Wedding Day 
West Indian 
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Part 
Inez 
Jacintha 


Miss Bridget 
Mrs. Ormsby 
Jemima Winship 
Audrey 

Patch 

Catalina 
Winifred 
Jaqueline 

Mrs. Dangle 
Miss Tabitha 
Mrs. Placid 
Betty 

Mrs. Patty Pan 
Marcellina 
Mrs. Ship 
Patty 

Cubba 

Dorcas 

Lady Torrendil 
Kitty 

Kitty Pry 
Mrs. Quickly 
Mysis 

Cicely 

Nan 

Margaret 
Evans 
Duchess of York 
Dorcas 

Lady Capulet 
Fatima 

Rosara 

Olivia 

Lady Project 
Margery 

Miss Pickle 
Bridget 

Mrs. Drugget 
Lady Autumn 
Mrs. Fulmer 
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Mrs. Rowson As A TEACHER 


On leaving the stage, Mrs. Rowson opened a 
‘“Young Ladies’ Academy” in Federal Street, Boston, 
with but a single pupil. Within less than a year she had 
a hundred under her care, with a long waiting list. 
Nason, her biographer, tells us that ‘‘The elegant 
manners, lively imagination, fine conversational powers, 
and affectionate disposition of Mrs. Rowson won the 
hearts of her pupils; gave her gradual access to the 
most refined and intelligent families of the town, and 
steadily increased the reputation of her school.’’! 

It is interesting that Mrs. Rowson owned one of the 
first pianos in the country and hers was the first school 
to have a teacher to introduce her pupils to this new 
instrument which had so recently superseded the spinet 
and the harpsichord. Music was always a feature of 
the training at Mrs. Rowson’s academy, her teachers 
including the famous composers and music publishers 
Peter Von Hagen and Gotlieb Graupner, who also 
issued numerous songs for which Mrs. Rowson wrote 
the words. 

By 1800 her school had outgrown its old quarters in 
Federal Street and was removed to Medford, where it 
remained until 1803 when it was removed to Newton. 
In 1807 the academy was located in Washington Street, 
Boston, and in 1811 it was removed to its permanent 
location in Hollis Street where Mrs. Rowson continued 
in her chosen profession until, in 1822, declining health 
compelled her to give up the work she loved so well. 

In the quarter century during which Mrs. Rowson 
conducted one of the most famous girls’ schools in 
America, she found time to edit one magazine, to 
contribute to several others, to write poetry, songs, 
essays, novels and textbooks and to interest herself in 
a great number of charitable enterprises, including the 
Boston Fatherless and Widow’s Society, of which she 
was president. 


1Nason, p. 98. 
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Though Susanna Rowson’s life was largely one of 
toil and not a little hardship, she was fortunate in 
having had a few years of happy childhood and a 
comparatively peaceful old age. Entirely through her 
own merit and industry she became one of the few 
notable professional women of her time and, though 
she outlived most of her own family, she died on 
March 2d, 1824, surrounded by devoted friends, and 
was mourned by hundreds who loved her and whose 
lives were better for having known her. 


Mrs. Rowson as AN AUTHOR 


Mrs. Rowson has the distinction of being one of our 
first professional women writers—professional in that 
she had to have money and wrote books in order to get 
it. She had no particular literary training and so her 
readers were spared the romantic and purely imaginary 
vaporings to be found in the pages of her contempo- 
raries. Having little wit, no great amount of imagina- 
tion and not much art, she wrote simply and clearly, 
and described everything, from furnishings to feelings, 
just as she saw them. Her own varied and far from 
prosaic career gave her ample material from which to 
draw her pictures of high life in London, disaster at 
sea, and the pitfalls which beset the paths of her poor 
but generally honest heroines. In fact, she became a 
successful writer of realistic fiction some years before 
“realism”? had been invented. Her presumably 
accurate pictures of life as she knew it, coupled with 
her ability to make excellent use of the scandalous and 
the spectacular, though always cloaked in modest 
respectability, went far towards overcoming her lack 
of wit and imagination. Sentimental adventures of 
real people of the period, mixed with precepts for polite 
conduct and moral admonitions honestly insinuated 
into her stories for the guidance of her young female 
readers, must have made a strong appeal to the 
mothers of the young ladies of the time, though we 
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suspect that the latter skipped most of the moralizing. 
Though never a great writer, Mrs. Rowson’s realism 
and sentiment made her one of the most popular 
novelists of her day. 


Earty WRITINGS 


Victoria, Mrs. Rowson’s first novel, was written in 
the form of a series of letters, interspersed with poetry, 
and so it is not strange that her old friend Samuel L. 
Knapp was forced to admit that ‘‘the scenes and in- 
cidents are rather artificially connected, and the plot is 
deficient in unity and combination. But”’ he hastens to 
add, ‘‘its true and natural delineation of character, 
and that pure and elevated morality, which ever 
characterized her works, afforded a promise of future 
success, which was soon to be fulfilled.”’ This first 
novel really fared very well at the hands of the 
vitriolic critics of the day (See reviews under No. 214) 
and the fact that it saw a second edition proves that it 
was not without appeal to the novel readers of the 
time, in spite of the awkwardness of its arrangement. 

Her next novel, The Inquisitor, was not quite so well 
received by the reviewers, mainly because of the use of 
a somewhat preposterous magic ring which made the 
Inquisitor invisible, as he walked about London 
observing the foibles of the day after the manner of 
Sterne, but ‘‘with none of his looseness of principle,”’ 
as Knapp piously adds. The reviewers credit the 
author with ‘‘a feeling heart’’ but add that ‘‘style and 
the various graces of composition are yet to come.”’ 
(See No. 191.) On the whole, this volume is an 
improvement on its predecessor and was sufficiently 
successful to warrant the publication of two editions in 
America following its original appearance in London. 

The Poems on various subjects, which came next from 
Mrs. Rowson’s pen, was a flat failure and apparently 
merited the biting criticisms which seem to have 
strangled the volume at birth. (See No. 199.) 
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Not content with the failure of her first volume of 
verse, Mrs. Rowson published in the same year her 
poetical A trip to Parnassus. The best that the reviewer 
could say for it was that ‘‘there are no gross defects; 
but there are no striking beauties.”’ (See No. 213.) It, 
too, was doomed to failure and there is, today, no 
known copy of either of these early poetic efforts. 
Perhaps it is just as well that they did not survive, 
for it is probable that anything of merit which they 
may have contained was reprinted in her later and 
better known Miscellaneous poems. 

The year 1789 saw the publication of a piece of 
hack work by Mrs. Rowson which was issued anony- 
mously and was of so little merit that she never 
claimed it as her own. It was “‘principally taken from 
a manuscript furnished by a bookseller and probably 
contained little that was original with Mrs. Rowson.” 
It was entitled: Mary, or the test of honour. By a lady. 
One of its critics said: ‘‘The writer is evidently un- 
accustomed to the use of the pen: but the story is, 
in some parts, interesting, and, generally speaking, 
prettily told.’’ The volume had no success and was not 
reprinted. Its only useful purpose seems to have been 
the training it gave its compiler. 


CHARLOTTE TEMPLE 


During the next two years Mrs. Rowson was at 
work on the novel which was to give her lasting fame. 
Charlotte, a tale of truth was published in 1791 and won 
favorable recognition from its reviewer who remarked 
that ‘‘The situations are artless and affecting; the 
descriptions natural and pathetic.” It was imme- 
diately successful and must have gone through well 
over 200 editions, some 160 of which are described in 
the present study. It was reprinted in Philadelphia in 
1794 and immediately became the first American 
“best seller.”’ The title of the 1797 edition describes 
the author as “‘late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia”’ 
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and it is curious that this phrase is repeated in most of 
the editions as late as 1890, in spite of the fact that 
Mrs. Rowson left the New Theatre in 1796, the 
building burned to the ground in 1798, and the author 
died in 1824. 

Dr. Carl Van Doren, in the Cambridge History of 
American Literature, says that Charlotte Temple was 
‘fone of the most popular novels ever published in 
America. It has persuaded an increasingly naive 
underworld of fiction readers to buy more than a 
hundred editions and has built up a legend about the 
not too authentic tomb of Charlotte Stanley in Trinity 
Churchyard, New York. . . . A particular impor- 
tance of The Coquette and Charlotte Temple was that 
they gave to fiction something of the saga element by 
stealing, in the company of facts, upon a community 
which winced at fiction.’’ Miss Loshe, in her Early 
American novel, p. 12, says: ‘‘The question at once 
suggests itself—why should this story have survived, 
to linger out a dishonored old age in yellow paper 
covers, when all its equally harrowing contemporaries 
have long been forgotten? The answer lies in Mrs. 
Rowson’s undeniable command of the sensational and 
in the comparative simplicity and directness of the 
story itself. There are many such tales, treated merely 
as episodes in Mrs. Rowson’s other novels, which, if 
worked out separately with the same brevity and 
workmanlike construction, might have won the same 
reputation.’’ The story of Charlotte Temple is, as the 
author called it, ‘‘a tale of truth.”’ It was founded on 
a series of authentic events in the life of a relative of the 
author and the authenticity of the plot probably had 
much to do with the success of the novel. 


“Charlotte Temple is not then a creation of fancy, but a 
faithful transcription of real life, in 1774, and hence it is a 
living book, and criticise it as we may, the people after all will 
read it, weep over it and enjoy it . . . It exhibits passages 
of beautiful description, . . . of tender pathos, . . . of 
moral sublimity . . . The plot of the story is as simple and 
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as natural as Boileau himself could desire; the denoument 
comes in at just the right time and place; and the reader’s 
interest is enchained, as by magic, to the last syllable of the 
book. ’’—Nason, p. 47-48. 

The cheaply and hastily reprinted later editions contained 
many errors, 1265 of which were found by Halsey. There were 
abridged editions, whole sections of the book being rewritten 
and abbreviated. ‘‘Other liberties, much more reprehensible, 
have been taken with the book. In the slums of large cities, 
many years ago, perverted editions were common, the text 
having been altered in a way to secure large sales. With sensa- 
tional titles . . . representing Charlotte as a noted courtesan, 
copies were unscrupulously paraded on the streets and sold in 
large numbers. About 1870 a sensational story-paper, then just 
started in New York, printed . . . a serial story entitled, 
‘The fastest girl in New York,’ ” which was a scandalously 
garbled version of Charlotte Temple—Halsey, p. xxxv-xxxvi. 

“Mrs. Rowson was not gifted so much with creative 
imagination as with the power to delineate every-day human 
emotions. The situations which could move her were not those 
which she herself might have created, but those which she 
knew to have existed in the life she had seen.’”’—Halsey, 
p. XXXix. 

“Charlotte Temple was published in days when book adver- 

tising, if not actually unknown, was certainly unknown in the 
modern sense. It made its way purely on its intrinsic qualities 
as a book that appealed powerfully to human interest . 
The sole assistance the work could have had, from what in a 
larger sense may be called advertising, has come from countless 
newspaper paragraphs and articles, which year after year have 
been evoked in America by the tombstone [of Charlotte in 
Trinity churchyard] and the flowers [which, on almost any day 
for a half century, might have been found lying on it] . . . 
One of the most widely read novels in the English language, 
and probably one of the most talked about, it still remains one 
of those least written about. . . . 

The conclusion is irresistible that the early and immediate 
success of Charlotte Temple was due to its quality as a story 
which deeply touched the normal human heart. From the 
same quality—and this, it may be added, is the only source of 
real vitality in any novel—has come the success it has main- 
tained with four generations of readers down to the present 
day. Seldom in the history of literature has a work of fiction 
been more exclusively the maker of its own fortunes.”— 
Halsey, p. Ixvi—Ixix. 
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CHARLOTTE TEMPLE AS A Best SELLER 


The popularity of a book is best shown by a study of 
its geography. The 161 located editions of Charlotte 
Temple have appeared in twelve states and four 
foreign countries including six editions in England and 
one each in France, Germany, and Ecuador. One or 
more editions has been printed in each of the following 
states: New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Vermont, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Maine, New Jersey, and Virginia. 

New York, with its 59 editions, leads all other cities 
in the printing of this popular work. Philadelphia is 
second with 39 editions and Hartford third with 12. 
New Haven produced six editions, London five, and 
four each appeared in Cincinnati and Ithaca. Balti- 
more, Concord, N. H. and Windsor, Vt. published 
three editions each, while only two appeared in Boston 
and Chicago, as well as in Harrisburg and Hudson, 
N. Y. A variety of unexpected or out-of-the-way 
places printed one edition each, including: Alexandria, 
Brattleboro, Brookfield, Catskill, Chambersburg, 
Danbury, Kennebunk, Leipzig, Paris, Poughkeepsie, 
Quito, Trenton, Wallop, England, Walpole, and 
Waterford. 

There were at least fifteen sets of stereotyped plates 
in use over a period of eighty years and from one of 
these sets at least fourteen editions appeared with the 
imprint of the original publisher or his successors. 
Several other sets of plates were used by a variety of 
publishers, sometimes located in different towns. 
Many of them were long lived and descended from 
one publisher to another until the plates were so worn 
as to be almost illegible. 

At the time of the author’s death her first biog- 
rapher' stated that: ‘‘Of Charlotte Temple upwards of 


‘Samuel L. Knapp’s Memoir of Mrs. Rowson, in “Charlotte’s daughter.” Boston, 
1828, p. 11. In an advertisement in the “Criminal Recorder.” Philadelphia; M. Carey, 
1810, the publisher speaks of ‘‘Charlotte Temple” as “An elegant novel, of which more 
than 30,000 copies have been sold in the United States within the last 17 years." 
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twenty-five thousand copies were sold in a short time 
after its appearance, and three sets of stereotyped 
plates are at present sending forth their interminable 
series of editions, in different parts of the country.”’ 
It is probable that between 150,000 and 200,000 copies 
of this novel have appeared since its first edition in 
1791 and that it has been read by more persons than 
any other volume of fiction ever printed in this 
country. As most of the copies were doubtless read by 
several persons, we may be permitted to surmise that 
from a quarter to a half million people have found 
interesting the unfortunate adventures of Mrs. Row- 
son’s heroine. 

Before the day of stereotyped plates a number of 
publishers issued almost identical editions which were, 
however, reset for each printing. The first American 
publisher, Mathew Carey, printed at least nine 
editions (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 21, 25) no copy being 
known of the sixth edition which appeared between 
1802 and 1808. Of these, the two Harrisburg editions 
(Nos. 5 and 10) are similar and the last three Philadel- 
phia editions (Nos. 20, 21 and 25) appear to be from 
the same type, except that the ornamental rules 
throughout the volumes are different. The Philadelphia 
1809 edition (No. 21) is the first to have a frontis- 
piece—a fanciful portrait of the heroine, engraved on 
copper by Cornelius Tiebout, the first native American 
engraver of merit. The copper apparently was worn out 
in printing this edition, as it was re-engraved by 
M. Osborn for the 1812 edition (No. 25). 

The two Griffith editions of Charlotte Temple of 
[1802?] (Nos. 11 and 12), were from the same setting 
of type but with variant imprints, and the same is true 
of the Hudson editions of 1803 and 1814 (Nos. 13 and 
29), and of the New York editions of 1803 (Nos. 14 and 
15). The Increase Cooke editions of 1805 and 1811 
(Nos. 16 and 24) were very similar but reset and the 
same is true of the New Haven editions of 1808 and 
1813 and the Hartford edition of 1811 (Nos. 19, 23, 28). 
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The Windsor editions of 1812, 1815 and 1826 (Nos. 
26, 33, 50) are also brothers but not triplets. Similarly, 
the New York edition of 1816, the Philadelphia edi- 
tions of 1818, 1820 and 1826 and the Trenton edition of 
1834 seem to have been copied from one another 
(Nos. 35, 39, 43, 49, 68). 

The first and longest of the series of editions of 
Charlotte Temple issued from stereotyped plates is that 
published at Hartford and later at Ithaca, N. Y. by 
Silas Andrus and his various partners. It was a neatly 
printed 18mo of 138 pages with a woodcut frontispiece 
and it went through at least fourteen editions between 
1825 and 1855 (Nos. 46, 51, 53, 55, 61, 65, 66, 69, 74, 75, 
79, 83, 85, 96). The New York edition published by 
Hobbs in 1827 was stereotyped and had an engraved 
frontispiece and an added engraved title. It ran 
through at least seven editions and was reprinted as 
late as 1832 with variety of imprints (Nos. 52, 54, 56, 
57, 58, 60, 63). 

The Baltimore editions of 1833 and 1837 (Nos. 64, 
73) were probably from the same type or plates but 
they have not been compared in detail. The Concord, 
N. H. editions of 1834 and 1843 (Nos. 67, 82) are from 
the same type or plates; and the Cincinnati editions of 
1836, [1855?], and [1876?] (Nos. 72, 95, 109) are from 
the same plates. Still another set of stereotyped plates 
produced at least eight New York or Philadelphia 
editions between 1840 and [1857-1859], each having a 
woodcut frontispiece showing Charlotte’s grave (Nos. 
77, 78, 81, 88, 89, 90, 91, 98). 

The combined stories of Charlotte Temple and Lucy 
Temple appeared in ten Philadelphia or New York 
editions between 1854 and 1887 (Nos. 147, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158) and the plates were 
also used from time to time for the printing of separate 
editions of the two works. These plates, which belonged 
to the J. B. Lippincott Company, were doubtless 
destroyed in the disastrous fire in their plant in 1887. 

Leavitt & Allen, of New York, printed their editions 
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of 1853 and [186—?] (Nos. 92, 102) from the same plates 
while the industrious firm of Fisher and Brother, and 
their successors, printed at least seven editions from 
one set of plates, in Philadelphia or New York between 
[1857?] and [1888-1890] (Nos. 99, 106, 107, 108, 115, 
123, 124). Barclay and Company of Philadelphia had 
a set of plates for their editions of 1860 and [1865] and 
these plates were also used with additional material 
for their second [1865] edition (Nos. 101, 103, 104). 
The same firm had a German translation of Charlotte 
Temple which was stereotyped and which appeared in 
[1876?], 1883 and probably in other editions (Nos. 110, 
122). A number of very cheap and uninteresting 
editions were printed in New York and Philadelphia 
from a single set of plates but with a variety of im- 
prints between 1883 and [1903-1912](Nos. 120, 130, 
134, 139, 140, 143). Still other cheap editions with 
varying imprint appeared in New York between 
[1883] and [1896-1898] from stereotyped plates (Nos. 
119 and 136). 

A still later set of plates produced inexpensive 
editions in New York between [1883-1890] and [1890?] 
(Nos. 121, 128, 129, 131); while another set of stereo- 
typed plates produced editions in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago from [1881?] to [1905?] (Nos. 116, 
132, 133, 135, 137, 138, 144). 


LaTeR WorKS 


The same year in which Charlotte Temple was first 
published also saw the initial appearance of another of 
her novels, Mentoria, which was reprinted in Dublin in 
that year and in Philadelphia three years later. It had 
considerable popularity in America and was carried in 
stock by booksellers in many cities as late as 1819. 
Mentoria consists of a series of tales told to a group of 
young ladies by their governess, to illustrate the virtues 
necessary to success and happiness. 
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“The stories are simple, the style excellent and the advice 
conveyed in them invaluable.”—Knapp. In Mentoria “the 
author conveys her own experience as a governess, and her idea 
of female education most agreeably to the world. The dramatis 
personae are far too numerous; yet the characters are well 
sustained, and the style superior to that of her preceding works. 
. . . It undoubtedly suggested to Mrs. Hannah Webster, author 
of the Coquette, the idea of the Boarding school.’”—Nason, p. 41. 


Rebecca, or the fille de chambre was published in 
London in 1792 and had more popularity than any of 
Mrs. Rowson’s novels except Charlotte Temple and its 
sequel, Charlotte’s Daughter. It was reprinted the fol- 
lowing year in Dublin under the title: The fille de 
chambre and appeared in Philadelphia in 1797 and in 
at least five other American editions, the last being as 
late as 1832. Many of its episodes were taken from 
the author’s early life in Massachusetts. 


“Rebecca is one of the best drawn female characters in 
modern fiction.”—Knapp. Nason says that these early works 
“exhibit alike fertility of invention, simplicity of style, and 
purity of heart.”’ ‘The plot of Rebecca is not as well contrived 
as that of Charlotte Temple; the unity not so well sustained; 
nor are the characters, if we except that of Rebecca, so ably 
drawn; yet it will ever be interesting as a faithful picture of 
English and American life in the days of the revolution.” 
—Nason, p. 56. 


Mrs. Rowson’s first and best known play, Slaves in 
Algiers, appeared in Philadelphia in 1794 and, though 
it was frequently acted during the next few years, no 
other edition seems to have been published. It was, 
next to the dramatic writings of Royal Tyler and 
William Dunlap, the first play to use native American 
themes and characters. Though it was severely criti- 
cized by Cobbett (See biographical references) it had 
its contemporary defenders and is notable because it 
contained one of the first American pleas for the equal 
rights of women and for the freedom of negro slaves. 
John Howard Payne paid it the tribute of imitation by 
borrowing one of its episodes in his Fall of Algiers. 
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A brief patriotic piece entitled: The standard of 
liberty; a poetical address, was published in pamphlet 
form in Baltimore in 1795 after having been enthusi- 
astically received as an entre-acte in the theatre there. 
It was printed in full, with favorable comment, in the 
Baltimore Telegraphe and was reprinted in the 
author’s Miscellaneous poems. 

The chief merit of the four-volume novel: Trials of 
the human heart, which appeared in Philadelphia in 
1795, was that it recorded many of the interesting 
episodes of the author’s early biography. In spite of 
the fact that Mrs. George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin were among the distinguished subscribers, 
this was one of the least successful of the author’s 
novels and it never saw a second edition. 

“The work consists for the most part of a series of letters 
written in a discursive, often sentimental style. . . . The 
dramatis personae are by far too numerous; the plot is care- 
lessly constructed. ’’—Nason, p. 77. 

Americans in England, a comedy, is said to have been 
published in Boston in 1796, though it was not per- 
formed until the following year. It had little success 
and, after a few performances in Boston, its dramatic 
rights were sold to Hodgkinson who produced it in 
New York as late as 1800 under the title: The Colum- 
bian daughter or Americans in England. Seilhamer says 
that it ‘‘made no distinct impression in Boston at the 
time of its production. ”’ 

Another novel with an American setting appeared 
in 1798 under the title: Reuben and Rachel; or tales of 
old times. It was located in a frontier settlement in 
Maine and must have had considerable popularity for 
copies have been preserved in at least sixteen libraries 
and it was reprinted in London the year after its 
American appearance. The author’s eagerness to use 
the novel as a means of teaching American history was, 
unhappily, fatal to the artistic success of its plot. 

After leaving the stage Mrs. Rowson gave her best 
energies to her remarkably successful girls’ school but 
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still found time for a certain amount of literary work. 
In 1802 The Boston Weekly Magazine was founded and 
Mrs. Rowson became its editor. In its pages appeared 
many excellent essays from her pen, considerable 
occasional verse and at least one serial story: Sincerity, 
which was later published in book form as Sarah, the 
exemplary wife. The magazine ran until 1805 under her 
editorship, when it was superseded by the Boston Maga- 
zine, to which she was a frequent contributor. She also 
wrote for the Monthly Anthology and when the New 
England Galaxy was founded in 1817 she became ‘‘an 
acceptable and highly-valued correspondent,” her 
contributions being chiefly of a religious nature. 

Mrs. Rowson’s widely read Miscellaneous poems 
appeared in 1804 and in this volume she preserved all 
that was worthwhile of her verse. Some of it is 
excellent but most of it consists of occasional poems of 
local and ephemeral interest. 

“Her versification is generally smooth, her images striking; 
but she often wrote too rapidly, sometimes too sentimentally, 
to write well. . . . We occasionally meet with pieces rich 
and vigorous in thought, as they are graceful and appropriate 
in language. ’’—Nason, p. 124. 

The needs of her school led to the publication of a 
group of textbooks of some popularity in their day 
including: An abridgment of universal geography. 
Boston, 1805; A spelling dictionary. Boston, 1807 and 
Portland, 1815; A present for young ladies; containing 
poems, dialogues, addresses, etc. as recited by the pupils 
of Mrs. Rowson’s academy, at the annual exhibitions. 
Boston, 1811; Biblical dialogues. Boston, 1822; Ezer- 
cises in history. Boston, 1822; and Youth’s first step in 
geography. Boston, 1818. 

In 1813 Mrs. Rowson’s novel: Sarah, the exemplary 
wife appeared. It was written in the rather awkward 
form of a series of letters and, though Knapp considered 
it one of the most interesting of her novels, it had no 
popularity and would be considered of little merit 
today. 
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It was largely autobiographical. ‘‘The plan of the story is 
simple; the leading characters are few, . . . the style is easy, 
flowing, natural, and sometimes truly tender and pathetic.””— 
Nason, p. 119. 


At the time of her death Mrs. Rowson had com- 
pleted in manuscript a sequel to her most famous 
novel. It was printed in 1828 under the title: Char- 
lotte’s daughter: or, the three orphans and included an 
excellent memoir of the author from the pen of her old 
friend Samuel L. Knapp. This proved to be Mrs. 
Rowson’s second most popular work and it went 
through edition after edition, many of which were 
published in the same volume with Charlotte Temple. 
It is better known under its later title: Lucy Temple or 
under the combined title: Love and romance: Charlotte 
and Lucy Temple. There are thirty-one editions re- 
corded in the present study and it is probable that there 
were several more. This novel tells the adventures 
of the illegitimate daughter of Charlotte Temple who 
narrowly escaped marrying her own brother. Like its 
predecessor, Lucy Temple is supposed to record the 
true story of real persons and it is probable that the 
facts of its main plot actually happened as they are 
here recorded. 

Samuel L. Knapp, though an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Rowson, was a fair and intelligent critic and he 
has given in his memoir of her life what is, perhaps, the 
best contemporary summary of her ability as a novelist 
He says: 


“The situations [in Mrs. Rowson’s novels] are artless; and yet 
the characters are brought into strong contrast, and strikingly 
displayed. 

Still she has none of the tricks of practiced authorship. There 
is no straining for effect, nor labored extravagance of expression 
in any of her performances. On the contrary her style is per- 
fectly simple, perspicuous and unaffected. She seems to have 
given herself up to ‘nature’s teachings,’ and in so doing, she 
frequently accomplished what art and refinement labor in vain 
to effect. There is a naiveté in her female characters, an 
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unconscious disclosure of their little foibles, which is never to 
be found except in the delineations of female writers, who 
draw from nature; for these nicer traits lie beyond the observa- 
tion of writers of the other sex. 

In her pathetic passages we are struck with a natural 
eloquence, which never fails to reach the hearts of her readers; 
and it is perhaps in these passages that her genius exerts its 
highest efforts. When brought into circumstances of distress, 
her characters assume a new dignity; the deeper springs of 
feeling are opened; and its expression bursts forth with an 
energy, of which, while reading her more calm delineations, we 
had hardly suspected the writer to be capable. 

In this abandonment of herself to nature, if we may be 
allowed the expression, Mrs. Rowson was certainly far in 
advance of the popular writers of fiction of her day; for, it must 
be recollected that except the present publication, all her novels 
were given to the world before the great reform in this depart- 
ment of literature had been effected by the commanding genius 
of Scott. She wrote in the time of Radcliffe and her imitators; 
in the very atmosphere of the Della Cruscan school. . 

It is no trifling merit, that she should have drawn her 
characters and incidents directly from the life, when it was the 
prevailing fashion of writers of fiction to riot exclusively in the 
regions of fancy; nor is it less to her praise, that in an age of 
false sentiment and meretricious style, she should have relied 
for success on the unpretending qualities of good sense, pure 
morality, and unaffected piety.””-—Knapp, p. 16-17. 

“Mrs. Rowson’s sensationalism differs from that of most of 
her contemporaries . . . in its complete lack of romance. . . 
This crude realism of situation, without any corresponding 
truth of character, has given Mrs. Rowson a high place among 
successful exploiters of domestic melodrama, and it separates 
her didactic sensationalism from the more politely imaginative 
world of her ‘female’ contemporaries.’’—Miss Loshe, p. 13. 


Mrs. Rowson THE MUSICIAN 


From the days when she wrote occasional lyrics for 
use in the plays at the New Theatre in Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Rowson was in constant demand as a song writer. 
Whenever there was an anniversary to be celebrated or 
a dirge to be sung she was called on by her many 
musical friends to provide the words. Mrs. Rowson 
knew most of the famous composers of her day and 
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many of her best-known songs were set to the music 
of Reinagle, Bray, Shaw, Holden, Hewitt, Von Hagen, 
or Dr. Arnold, the composer of the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

Mrs. Rowson’s most ambitious musical compositions 
were the lyrics for her musical play Slaves in Algiers 
(1794) and her ‘‘musical entertainment,’’ The Volun- 
teers, both of which were produced at the New Theatre, 
with music by Alexander Reinagle, the most famous 
early composer and musical director in America. 
Many of Mrs. Rowson’s songs were published as sheet 
music and all of them are now very rare. There are 
sixteen of her songs in the collection of the American 
Antiquarian Society and several each in those of 
Boston Public Library, Brown University, John 
Carter Brown Library, Harvard College Library, 
Harvard Musical Association, Library Company of 
Philadelphia, Library of Congress, New York Public 
Library, and Yale University, as well as in the private 
collections of J. F. Driscoll, Arthur Billings Hunt, and 
M. B. Knowles. 

The lyrics of Mrs. Rowson’s best songs appear in her 
Miscellaneous poems. Some of these, which are also 
known in the form of sheet music are as follows, 
arranged roughly in the order of their composition: 
‘America, commerce and freedom,” ‘‘In vain is the 
verdure of Spring,” ‘‘The little sailor boy,” ‘‘Trux- 
ton’s victory,” ‘‘A dirge [to the memory of George 
Washington],”’ ‘“‘Kiss the brim and bid it pass,” 
‘Will not, dare not tell,’’ ‘‘The Columbian sailor,” 
‘‘National song for the Fourth of July,” ‘‘ Will you 
rise, my beloved,” ‘‘Come strike the silver string,” 
‘‘Orphan nosegay girl,” ‘‘Child of mortality,’’ ‘When 
the clouds have passed away,” “ He is not worth the 
trouble.’’ We have discovered thirty-six musical com- 
positions for which Mrs. Rowson wrote the words but 
there were probably many others which have not yet 
been recorded. 
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Mrs. Rowson’s EARLY POPULARITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


An examination of some fifty-odd American book- 
seller’s catalogues issued between 1789 and 1820 will, 
perhaps, suggest something of the popularity of Mrs. 
Rowson’s writings in the early period. 

Though there is no evidence that her first novel, 
Victoria, was ever published in this country, it must 
have had some popularity here, for the English edition 
seems to have been kept in stock by at least ten 
American booksellers between 1789 and 1816. It was 
first advertised in the catalogue of Guild’s Circulating 
Library in Boston in 1789, where it was described as 
“Victoria, a novel, by Susannah Haswell. 2 vols. 
12mo.”’ It was still available to subscribers in his 
1791 catalogue and the same year John Dabney of 
Salem offered it for sale. Victoria again appeared in 
the catalogue of William P. Blake of Boston in 1793 
and in the English catalogue of Lackington, Allen & 
Co., London, 1797, where a 1790 edition was offered 
at 3s.4d. E. Larkin of Boston offered it in 1798 and 
it appeared the following year in the circulating 
library of H. Caritat of New York. In 1801 it was 
offered by John Dabney of Salem, and in 1804 and 
1816 we find it in the circulating libraries of Pelham 
of Boston and Charles Whipple of Newburyport. 

It is curious that no copy of Mrs. Rowson’s Poems, 
London, 1788, appears to have survived, for the 
volume was imported by Mathew Carey of Philadel- 
phia as early as 1792 and he, as well as Robert Camp- 
bell of Philadelphia, had it in stock two years later. 
Mrs. Rowson’s later Miscellaneous poems appeared in 
Pelham’s circulating library in Boston in 1804, the year 
of its publication in that city, but was not offered 
elsewhere. 

The Inquisitor did not appear for sale on this side of 
the water until the appearance of the American edition 
of 1793. Between this date and 1816 it was included in 
the catalogues of at least eighteen dealers and circulat- 
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ing libraries located in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Worcester, showing that it had considerable 
popularity. 

Charlotte Temple, under its original title of Charlotte, 
was imported by Mathew Carey of Philadelphia, as 
early as 1792, a year after its original publication, and 
the following year it was offered by William P. Blake of 
Boston. In 1794 the first American edition appeared 
and its immediate popularity is shown by its inclusion 
in at least thirty-five catalogues from 1794 to 1820, 
issued from Albany, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
New York, Newburyport, Philadelphia, Salem, and 
Worcester. 

Mentoria, which first appeared in London in 1791, 
was imported by William P. Blake of Boston as early 
as 1793. Robert Campbell of Philadelphia offered the 
American edition in 1794 and again in 1796. From 
1797 to 1819 there were at least fourteen other dealers 
who had it in stock in Albany, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Worcester. 

Rebecca, which was first published in London in 1792 
and reprinted in Boston in 1814, was less popular in 
this country and appeared only ten times in the cata- 
logues between 1804 and 1819, but it must have been 
quite widely read, as it appeared for sale in Boston, 
Hartford, New Haven, New York, Newburyport, 
Philadelphia, and Salem. 

The same novel under the title of The Fille de 
chambre was first published in America in 1794 and 
appeared but a dozen times between that date and 
1817 in the bookshop catalogues of Boston, London, 
New York, Philadelphia, Salem, and Worcester. 

The play Slaves in Algiers, which appeared in 1794, 
was deservedly short lived and only appeared in the 
1796 catalogue of Thomas Bradford of Philadelphia 
and the 1798 catalogue of Samuel Campbell of New 
York. 

Reuben and Rachel was much more successful and 
was offered in sixteen catalogues between its date of 
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publication, 1798, and 1819, appearing for sale in 
Boston, New Haven, New York, Newburyport, 
Philadelphia, and Salem. 

Sarah, originally published in 1813, was short lived 
and unsuccessful and was offered but six times between 
1815 and 1818, in Boston, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
and Salem. 

Trials of the human heart, which was published in 
1795, was somewhat more popular and was offered at 
least a dozen times between 1796 and 1817 by dealers 
in Boston, New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Worcester. 

Of the two elementary textbooks, the Abridgment 
of universal geography (1805) had a short popularity 
between 1811 and 1815 in Boston, and the Spelling 
dictionary (1807 and 1815) between 1811 and 1820 in 
Boston, Bridgeport, Philadelphia, and Salem. 

There were doubtless many other catalogues issued 
during this period which we have not consulted and it 
is certain that many copies were sold by bookstores and 
country stores which, of course, issued no catalogues. 

The following chronological list of Mrs. Rowson’s 
more popular writings is arranged under the names of 
the booksellers and circulating libraries offering them. 
It shows the change in popularity ~f her books in the 
different years and localities. 


yuild’s Circulating Library, Boston, 1789. Victoria. 

John Dabney, Salem, 1791. Victoria. 

Guild’s Circulating Library, Boston, 1791. Victoria. 

Thomas Allen, New York, 1792. Charlotte. 

Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, 1792. Miss Temple, Rowson’s 
Poems. 

William P. Blake, Boston, 1793. Victoria, Charlotte, M entoria. 

Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, 1794. Fille de chambre, 
Rowson’s Poems. 

Robert Campbell, Philadelphia, 1794. Charlotte, Inquisitor, 
Fille de chambre, Poems, Mentoria. 

Samuel Campbell, New York, 1794. Inquisitor. 
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Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, 1795. Charlotte, Inquisitor 
(Carey eds.). 

Modern catalogue of books . . . since 1791. London, 
1795. Fille de chambre. 

Thomas Bradford, Philadelphia, 1796. Charlotte, Inquisitor, 
Fille de chambre, Slaves in Algiers. 

Robert Campbell, Philadelphia, 1796. [Same, 1797] Fille de 
chambre, Mentoria, Trials of the human heart. 

Joseph Nancrede, Boston, 1796. Inquisitor, Mentoria. 

Edmund M. Blunt, Newburyport, 1797. Mentoria. 

Lackington, Allen & Co., London, 1797. Victoria, 1790. 

John West, Boston, 1797. Charlotte, Inquisitor, Mentoria, 
Trials of the human heart. 

James White, Boston, 1797. Mentoria. 

Samuel Campbell, New York, 1798. Inquisitor, Mentoria, 
Reuben and Rachel, Slaves in Algiers. 

E. Larkin, Boston, 1798. Charlotte, Inquisitor, Mentoria, 
Victoria, Trials of the human heart. 

Joseph Nancrede, Boston, 1798. Charlotte Temple, Inquisi- 
tor, Trials of the human heart. 

James White, Boston, 1798. Mentoria. 

H. Caritat Circulating Library, New York, 1799. Mentoria, 
Fille de chambre, Charlotte Temple, Victoria, Inquisitor, 
Reuben and Rachel, Trials of the human heart. 

Isaac Beers & Co., New Haven, 1801. Inquisitor, Mentoria, 
Reuben and Rachel, Trials of the human heart. 

John Dabney, Salem, 1801. Charlotte, Fille de chambre, 
Inquisitor, Mentoria, Reuben and Rachel, Victoria. 

Pelham’s Circulating Library, Boston, 1801. Charlotte 
Temple, Fille de chambre. 

Isaiah Thomas, Worcester, 1801. Charlotte Temple, Fille de 
chambre, Inquisitor, Mentoria. 

T. B. Jansen & Co., New York, 1802. Charlotte Temple, 
Reuben and Rachel, Trials of the human heart. 

E. & 8. Larkin, Boston, [1802]. Charlotte Temple, Inquisitor, 
Trials of the human heart. 

Joseph Nancrede, Boston, 1802. Charlotte Temple, Reuben 
and Rachel. 

Whiting, Leavenworth & Whiting, Albany, 1802. Charlotte 
Temple. 
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Catalogue of all the books, printed in the United States. 
Boston, Jan., 1804. Charlotte Temple, Inquisitor, Reuben 
and Rachel, Trials of the human heart. 

Pelham’s Circulating Library, Boston, 1804. Charlotte 
Temple, Fille de chambre, Mentoria, Rebecca, Reuben and 
Rachel, Trials of the human heart, Victoria, Rowson’s 
Poems. 

C. R. & G. Webster, Albany, 1805. Charlotte Temple, 
Mentoria. 

[Anon. auction], Salem, April 18, 1808. Charlotte Temple 
(8 copies). 

Isaiah Thomas, Jr., Boston, 1811. Charlotte Temple, Row- 
son’s Geography, Rowson’s New Spelling Dictionary. 

Samuel Campbell, New York, 1812. Charlotte Temple, 
Reuben and Rachel. 

Charles Williams, Boston, 1812. Charlotte Temple, Rowson’s 


Geography. 
Cooke & Hale, Hartford, 1813. Rowson’s Geography, 
Rebecca. 


Lambert Lockwood, Bridgeport, 1813. Charlotte Temple, 
Rowson’s Dictionary for Schools. 

Auction stock of late Ebenezer Larkin, Boston, March 15, 
1814. Charlotte Temple (11 copies bound, 40 copies in 
sheets), Rowson’s Geography, Rowson’s Dictionary. 

Auction stock of late firm of West & Blake, Boston, May 29, 
1815. Charlotte, Sarah, Rowson’s Abridgment of Universal 
Geography. 

Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, 1816. Charlotte Temple, 
Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Rebecca, Sarah, Rowson’s 
Dictionary. 

Anson Whipple, Worcester, 1816. T'rials of the heart, Inquisi- 
tor, Charlotte Temple. 

Charles Whipple, Newburyport, 1816. Charlotte Temple, 
Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Rebecca, Victoria. 

G. Charter Circulating Library, New York, 1817. Fille de 
Chambre, Rebecca, Reuben and Rachel, Trials of the heart, 
Charlotte Temple. 

M. Carey & Son, Philadelphia, 1818. Reuben and Rachel, 
Sarah, Rebecca, Charlotte Temple. 
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Cushing & Appleton, Salem, 1818. Charlotte Temple, 
Reuben and Rachel, Rebecca, Sarah, Rowson’s Spelling 
Dictionary. 

James Eastburn & Co., New York, 1818. Charlotte Temple. 

Howe & Spalding, New Haven, 1818. Charlotte Temple, 
Rebecca, Sarah. 

N. G. Dufief, Philadelphia, 1819. Charlotte Temple (two 
eds.), Mentoria, Rebecca. 

William W. Woodward, Philadelphia, 1819. Charlotte 
Temple, Reuben and Rachel. 

Samuel T. Armstrong, Boston, 1820. Charlotte Temple, 
Rowson’s Dictionary. 


AMERICAN AUCTION RECORDS OF 
Mrs. Rowson’s Works 


1900-1931 


The fact that the American Antiquarian Society was 
able to buy some fifty editions of Mrs. Rowson’s works 
within a period of six months, many of them at only a 
few cents each, seems to prove that her writings are 
still plentiful and that she has not yet seriously engaged 
the attention of American collectors. This is further 
borne out by the low average auction prices of her 
early editions as shown below. Her first editions, 
nevertheless, are extremely rare and of several of them, 
no known copies have survived. The American Anti- 
quarian Society has a dozen of her first editions, 
exclusive of sheet music. 


Title Year Price 
Charlotte, 1794! $5.00 

Charlotte’s daughter, 1828 . . . . 1922 11.00 
Exercises in history, 1822. . . . . 1900 3.50 
Fille de chambre. Phil., 1794 . . . . 1919 50.00 
Balt.,1795 . . . . 1919 10.00 


1There is a persistent rumor that a copy of this first American edition was sold within 
the last five years for $1,000. If so, its sale is a tribute to the salesmanship of the vendor 
rather than to the judgment of the buyer. 
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Title Year Price 

Mentoria, 1794 12.00 
Miscellaneous poems, 18 ae 1.25 
Slaves in Algiers, 1794 3.00 


BIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES 


Bowne, Exiza SOUTHGATE. 

A girl’s life eighty years ago. Selections from the letters of 
Eliza Southgate Bowne. With an introduction by Clarence 
Cook. Illustrated with portraits and views. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887. 

xii, 239 p., illus., 8vo. AAS. etc. 

The author was a student at Mrs. Rowson’s school for girls and many 
of these letters were wrtiten there. They give the best picture we have of 
Mrs. Rowson as a principal and teacher, written by a little girl who loved 
her dearly. 


BucKINGHAM, JOSEPH T. 
Personal memoirs and recollections of editorial life. . 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. MDCCCLII. 
2 vols., port., 12mo. AAS. etc. 
Brief but appreciative mention of Mrs. Rowson, with special reference 
to her contributions to the ‘‘Galaxy,’’ her better known books and her 
success as a teacher, Vol. I, p. 83-85. 


The Cambridge history of American literature. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917-1921. 

4 vols., 8vo. 

An excellent estimate of the place of Mrs. Rowson in American litera- 
ture, with a brief but useful bibliography. She is mentioned in several 
places in the work, under the early novel, essay, poetry and drama, 
especially in the first volume. 
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THE CoBBETT-SWANWICK CONTROVERSY 


WILLIAM. | 

A kick for a bite; or, review upon review; with a critical 
essay, on the works of Mrs. S. Rowson; in a letter to the 
editor, or editors, of the American Monthly Review. By 
Peter Porcupine, author of the Bone to gnaw, for the Demo- 
crats. [line quoted] 

Philadelphia: Printed by Thomas Bradford, No. 8 South Front 
Street. 1795. 

31, [1] p., 8vo. AAS. HCL. HSP. JCB. LC. NYHS. NYPL. 

Same, Second edition. 

Philadelphia: Printed by Thomas Bradford, 1796. 

31 p., Svo. LC. MHS. 

This edition, with same title page, was bound up with other 
separate pamphlets and a general title page to form: ‘‘ Porcu- 
pine’s works.” 

Philadelphia. Published by William Cobbett, opposite Christ 
Church. [1797]. 


2 vols., 8vo. NL. NYPL. 
Same, reprinted, in: ‘ Porcupine’s works.”’ 

London. Printed for Cobbett and Morgan . . . 1801. 

Vol. 2, p. 65-93. AAS. 


Includes, p. 21-29, a “Review on the roman-drama-poé-tic works of 
Mrs. 8. Rowson, of the New Theatre, Philadelphia.”’ Cobbett seems to 
have disliked Mrs. Rowson because she was not a native American and 
because she insisted that the female sex was the intellectual equal of the 
male. His tirade, for it cannot be called a review, brought an immediate 
reply (see next title), largely because of the following passage: 

“They [Mrs. Rowson’s works] are my Materia Medica, in a literal 
sense. A liquorish page from the Fille de Chambre serves me by way of a 
philtre, the Inquisitor is my opium, and I have ever found the Slaves 
in Algiers a most excellent emetic. As to Mentoria and Charlotte, it is 
hardly necessary to say what use they are put to in the chamber of a 
valetudinarian.”’ 


[SWANWICK, JOHN?]. 

A rub from Snub; ora cursory analytical epistle: addressed to 
Peter Porcupine, author of the Bone to gnaw, Kick for a bite, 
&ec. &c. Containing, glad tidings for the Democrats, and a 
word of comfort for Mrs. 8. Rowson. Wherein the said Por- 
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cupine’s moral, political, critical and literary character is fully 
illustrated. 

Philadelphia, printed for the purchasers. 1795. 

80 p., 8vo. AAS. BA. BM. HEH. HSP. JCB. LC. NYHS. NYPL. 

William Cobbett says this and “A roaster” [by John Swanwick?]. 
Phil., 1796, were written by the same person. See Evans 31256. 

This was written as a reply to Cobbett’s “A kick for a bite,” above. 
Cobbett replied to it in Henry Mackenzie’s “‘ An answer to Paine’s Rights 
of man.” Phil., 1796 below. 

“A word of comfort to Mrs. Rowson,” p. 72-80, answers some of 
Cobbett’s criticisms and heaps him with ridicule and vituperation. The 
pamphlet could not have given much comfort to Mrs. Rowson, nor was it 
any credit to its author. Mrs. Rowson’s own comment on Cobbett, in the 
introduction to ‘‘ Trials of the human heart”’ (No. 212) should have made 
any other reply superfluous: “‘The literary world is infested with a kind 
of loathsome reptile. . . . One of them lately crawled over the volumes 
which I have had the temerity to submit to the public eye.” 


MACKENZIE, HENRY. 

An answer to Paine’s Rights of man. By H. Makenzie, [sic] 
Esq. of Edinborough [sic]. To which is added a letter from 
P. Porcupine to Citizen John Swanwick, an Englishman, the 
son of a British waggon-master, and member of Congress for 
the city of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia: Printed for and sold by, William Cobbett, North 
Second Street, opposite Christ Church. Oct. 1796. 

96 p., 8vo. AAS. HCL. JCB. LC. MHS. NYHS. 


The letter to Swanwick, replying to his: ‘A rub from Snub,” p. 93-96, 
is a political attack on the author rather than a defense of “‘A kick for a 
bite.” For a reply to this letter, see next title. 


[SWANWICK, JoOHN?]. 

A roaster; or, a check to the progress of political blasphemy: 
intended as a brief reply to Peter Porcupine, alias Billy Cobler. 
By Sim Sansculotte. 

Philadelphia: Printed by J. Johnson. M.DCC.XCVI. 

21 p., 8vo. AAS, JCB. LC. NYHS. 


A reply to Cobbett’s letter to Swanwick, in Henry Mackenzie’s “‘ An 
answer to Paine’s Rights of man.”’ Phil., 1796. 


[SWANWICK, JOHN?]. 


British honour and humanity: or, the wonders of American 
patience, as exemplified in the modest publications, and uni- 
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versal applause of Mr. William Cobbet [sic]; including a 
variety of anecdotes and remarks, personal and political, and a 
survey of the modern state of American newspapers: by a 
friend of regular government. 

Philadelphia: Printed for and sold by Robert Campbell No. 40, 
South Second Street. 1796. 

58 p., 8vo. AAS. BA. BPL. HCL. JCB. LC. LCP. NL. NYPL. 

A general attack on Cobbett, mentioning the latter’s attack on Mrs. 
Rowson. 


Datu, Mrs. C. W. H. 

The romance of the Association; or, one last glimpse of 
Charlotte Temple and Eliza Wharton. A curiosity of literature 
and life. 

Cambridge: J. Wilson & Son, 1875. 

xii, 102 p., 12mo. BPL. HCL. NYPL. NYSL. etc. 

Contains some new information about Mrs. Rowson and “Charlotte 
Temple,”’ but is largely concerned with a discussion of the real characters 
behind the story of the somewhat similar novel ‘‘The Coquette.’’ A rather 
incoherent and poorly arranged work which adds little to our study of 
Mrs. Rowson and her work. 


Hatsey, Francis W. 

Historical and biographical introduction [to ‘Charlotte 
Temple.”” New York, 1905, No. 145 of the present bibli- 
ography]. 

A valuable study of the author and her most famous book, containing 
the following introductory chapters: I. Mrs. Rowson. II. The book. 
III. Charlotte. IV. The tombstone. V. Montraville. VI. The last days 
of Montrésor and Montraville. VII. A contribution to a bibliography. 
There are seventeen interesting illustrations. 


Knapp, SAMUEL L. 

Memoir [of Mrs. Rowson. Said to have been first published 
in the Boston Gazette.] 

Reprinted in ‘‘Charlotte’s daughter.”’ Boston, 1828, p. 3+20, No. 164 
of this bibliography. 

This first biography of Mrs. Rowson, written by one of her friends, 
contains considerable information not found elsewhere, as well as an 
excellent appreciation of her literary abilities. 


LosHe, LILLIE DEMING. 
The early American novel. . 
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New York: [Columbia University Press] 1907. 
vi, 131 p., 8vo. AAS. etc. 
Mrs. Rowson’s novels are discussed with discrimination on p. 9-13. 


In spite of a few bibliographical mistakes, this is an excellent appraisal of 
her ability. 


Mitts, W. Jay. 

Through the gates of old romance. By W. Jay Mills. Author 
of ‘Historic houses of New Jersey” Editor of ‘‘Glimpses of 
colonial society and the life at Princeton College, 1766-1773” 
With illustrations by John Rae. 

Philadelphia & London J. B. Lippincott Company 1903. 

282 p., illus., 12mo. AAS. etc. 


“Susanna Rowson, of ‘Charlotte Temple’ fame, and her British 
grenadier,”’ p. [177]-[193], 4 illus, including profile port. of Mrs. Rowson. 
Entertaining but superficial sketch of Mrs. Rowson. 


Nason, E tas. 

A memoir of Mrs. Susanna Rowson, with elegant and illus- 
trative extracts from her writings in prose and poetry. By 
Elias Nason, M.A. [8 lines quoted] [Publisher’s monagram] 

Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1870. 

212 p., port., 8vo. Edition limited to 200 copies. 

AAS. HCL. LC. NYPL. NYSL. etc. 


The standard life of Mrs. Rowson, based on her own records and those 
preserved by her family, former pupils and friends. An excellent work. 
Places special emphasis on her abilities as an author but makes no attempt 
at a full or accurate bibliography. Her career as an actress is treated very 
sketchily. The best of her poems are reprinted, together with prose 
selections from her principal novels, accompanied by the editor’s estimate 
of the literary worth of each volume. Enlarged from a paper read before 
the New England Historical and Genealogical Society in 1859. 

The frontispiece is a steel engraving from a profile miniature of Mrs. 
Rowson, the original of which was never returned to the family by the 
printer and was probably lost. It was engraved at the expense of one of 
Mrs. Rowson’s former pupils and cost $150.00. (Catalogue of books and 
pamphlets issued from the press of Joel Munsell from the year 1828 to 
1870. Albany, 1872). Another miniature, by Doyle, has been preserved 
by the Rowson family and is here reproduced, as frontispiece, for the 
first time. The family also owns several portraits of William Rowson. 


SARGENT, Mary E. 
Susanna Rowson. Read before the Medford Historical 
Society, October 19, 1903. 
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(Medford Historical Register, Vol. VII, April, 1904, p. 25- 
40, port.). 


An excellent sketch, with special emphasis on Mrs. Rowson’s school at 
Medford, which had been removed from Boston in 1800 and which was 
removed to Newton in 1803, and on Mrs. Rowson’s personality and 
abilities as a teacher during that period. 


SEILHAMER, GEORGE O. 

History of the American theatre. . 

Philadelphia, 1888-1891. 

3 vols., 4to. AAS. etc. 

Vol. 3 contains a full account of the Philadelphia and Boston com- 
panies, including the dates of the various plays produced and the parts 
played by the various actors, including the Rowsons. 


SPaRGO, JOHN. 

Anthony Haswell printer—patriot—ballader. A biographical 
study with a selection of his ballads and an annotated biblio- 
graphical list of his imprints. By John Spargo. . 

Rutland, Vt.: The Tuttle Company MCMXXV. 

xv, 293, [1] p., illus., 4to. AAS. etc. 

This is the best account of the family of Susanna Haswell Rowson, 
second cousin of Anthony Haswell, the famous Bennington printer. 


WartTKINs, WALTER KENDALL. 

The great street to Roxbury Gate, 1630-1830. 

(Bostonian Society Publications, 2d ser., vol. III, 1919, p. 
89-126). 

Includes, p. 103-105, an account of Mrs. Rowson’s “Ladies Academy’ 
Boston Neck, 1807-1809, with reproduction of a view of the house, drawn 
by Sarah Champney who was a pupil at the school at the time. The 
original of the drawing is owned by the Bostonian Society. 


Wricut, Oscoop. 
A life of Mrs. Susanna Rowson. [In preparation]. 
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V iI RIA. 


A N OVE L 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 
The CuaracrTers taken from real Life, 
AND CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE 
MORALS OF THE FEMALE SEX, 
By imprefing them with a juft Senfe of 


THE MERITS OF FILIAL PIETY. 
Ey SUSANNAH HASWELL. 


Your Bodies may at latt all rurn to Spirit, 
Impioved by Tia of Tune; and winged afcend 
Etherial,------ 


Here, or in Heavenly Paradifes dwell; 
If ye be found obedient, and retain 
Unalrerably firm hh Love entire, 
Whofe Progeny you are. 


vy COOKE, for the Avrnor, 
at No. 38, Za: Covent-Garden, 
And fold by |. Bew, No. 28, Pater-Nofter- 


Row, and T. Hooxuam, New Bond- 
fire ity 1736, 


First EpITION, FROM THE ORIGINAL OWNED BY THE 
New York Historica Society. 


A. 

VOLUME 
i 
or 


& 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


By Mas. ROWSON, 4 
er tar waw Tutaras, Puitapate 
AUTHOR or VICTORIA, THE +; 
FILLE DE CHAMBRE, &. ™-~ > 


IN. TWO VOLUMES. 


She was her parent's on'y joy : 
They had but one—one darling child. 
Romro Jecrar, 


Her form was “aaltiefs, and her miad, 
U. aired yet oy ar, 

Was Bowie, .ama-e, andkiod, 
ApJ «rive warm’'d her heart. 

Buc ah! che cruei fpoiler come—— 


VOL. I. . 


PHILADELPHIA: 
PRINTED BY D. HUMPHREYS, 
FOR M. CAREY, No. 1:18, MARKET-STREET. 
M. DCE. 


First Epirion, FROM THE ORIGINAL OWNED BY THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
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“‘T remember in our stolen voyages to the world of fiction, 
. . . I was partial to the involved intrigues of private life.”’ 


—Julia Mannering, 
in Scott’s Guy Mannering, Chapter XXX 
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LOCATIONS 


Of the titles listed in this bibliography, AAS owns 135, 
NYPL 52, HCL and LC 35, Chicago 20, BPL 19, NYHS 18, 
BM 15, Yale 14, Brown and Watkinson 13, NYSL 11. The 
number of titles in each library is indicated after its name. 


AAS. . 
AMHERST 
BATES, A. C. 
BM 

BPL 
BROWN . 
CHICAGO. 
CLEMENTS . 


COLUMBIA . 
CORNELL . 
DARTMOUTH 
DETROIT 
DRISCOLL, J. F. 
DUKE. . . 
ESSEX INST. 
FRENCH, J. C. 
GROSVENOR 
HALSEY 


HAR. MUS. ASSN. 
HCL 
HEH 


HISP. SOC. AMER. 


HSP ; 
HUNT, A. B. 


ILL 
JCB... 
KNOWLES, 
LC . 

LCP 
MIDDLEBU RY 
NHHS 

NJHS 

NYHS 

NYPL . 

NYSL . 


M. B. 


American Antiquarian Society 
Boston Atheneum .. 8 
Mr. A. C. Bates private collection 
Boston Public Library . . . . . . 19 
Brown University . . ..... 13 
University of Chicago .. 20 


William L. Clements Library, ‘University 

of Michigan 1 
Columbia University 3 
Dartmouth College. . . ... . 3 
Detroit Public Library : 2 
Mr. J. F. Driscoll private music collection 5 


Essex Institute 
Mr. J. C. French private collection ht 1 
Grosvenor Library .. 2 
F. W. Halsey Rowson bibliography, see 
No. 145 (not located elsewhere) Zs 12 
Harvard Musical Association 2 
Harvard College Library . . . . . 35 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery . 5 
Hispanic Society of America 1 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania 4 
Mr. Arthur Billings Hunt private music 
collection 1 
University of Illinois 4 
John Carter Brown Library 5 
Mr. M. B. Knowles private music collection 2 
Library of Congress . 35 
Library Company of Philadelphia 4 
Middlebury College 2 
New Hampshire Historical Society 6 
New Jersey Historical Society . 1 
New York Historical Society 18 
New York Public Library 52 
New York State Library 11 
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N. Y. SOCIETY . 
NYU .. 
NYU (Wash. Sq. Coll.) 


NEWBERRY. 
PA. 
PRINCETON 
ROCHESTER 
RUGG, H.G. . 
RUTGERS 

STANFORD . 
« 
WATKINSON 


WIs. . 
WIS. H. 8S. 
YALE . 


New York Society Library . 

New York University 

New York University, W. ashington Square 

Newberry Library 

University of Pennsylvania 

Princeton University 

University of Rochester 

Mr. H. G. Rugg private collection 

Rutgers University . 

Leland Stanford Junior University 

Vermont Historical Society 

Watkinson Library . 


WESTERN RESERVE Western Reserve Historical Society 


University of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Historical Society 
Yale University . 
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CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 


1. Charlotte, a Tale of Truth. By Mrs. Rowson, author of 
Victoria, &c. &e. Vol. I. [IT] 

London: Printed for William Lane, at the Minerva, Leaden- 
hall-street. [1791]. 

2 vols., 12mo. Issued at five shillings. No copy known. 

Title from review in the Critical Review, and imprint from Mentoria. 
London: Lane, [1791]. 

In the introduction to the 1814 edition of Rebecca, the author says: 
“Twenty-two years ago . . . the following pages were presented to the 
public. [Rebecca. London, 1792] The success of ‘Charlotte Temple,’ 
which had been published two years before, encouraged me to proceed in 
my favorite employment.”’ This statement has misled bibliographers, 
none of whom appear to have ever seen the book itself, into thinking that 
Charlotte Temple was published in 1790. There is a review of the volume, 
however, in the Critical Review, 2d series, vol. 1, April, 1791, p. 468-469, 
which definitely states that the volume was published in 1791. We also 
find on the verso of the first of three unnumbered leaves at the end of 
Mentoria. London, [1791], this advertisement: ‘‘Just published. Char- 
lotte; or a tale of truth.”” From this evidence it seems certain that the 
work appeared early in 1791. 

The review of Charlotte, from the Critical Review, is as follows: 

“Charlotte, a Tale of Truth. 2 vols. 12mo. 58. Lane. 1791. 

It may be a Tale of Truth, for it is not unnatural, and it is a tale of real 
distress. Charlotte, by the artifice of a teacher, recommended to a school 
from humanity rather than a conviction of her integrity, or the regularity 
of her former conduct, is enticed from her governess, and accompanies a 
young officer to America. The marriage-ceremony, if not forgotten, is 
postponed, and Charlotte dies a martyr to the inconstancy of her lover 
and the treachery of his friend. The situations are artless and affecting; 
the descriptions natural and pathetic. We should feel for Charlotte, if 
such a person ever existed, who for one error scarcely perhaps deserved so 
severe a punishment. If it is a fiction poetic justice is not, we think, 
properly distributed.” 

The review is reprinted, with no indication of source, on a slip pasted on 
the fly leaf facing the title of the first American edition. Philadelphia, 
1794; and is reprinted, with the source indicated, on the verso of the title 
of the second American edition. Philadelphia, 1794. 


2. Charlotte./A tale of truth./[rule]|/By Mrs. Rowson,/ 
of the new Theatre, Philadelphia;/author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor,/Fille de chambre, &c./[rule]/In two volumes./ 
[rule]/[8 lines quoted]/[rule]/Vol. I. [IT] 

Philadelphia:/Printed by D. Humphreys,/for M. Carey, 
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No. 118, Market-Street./M.DCC.XCIV. 
Two vols. in one. 87; 83, [9] p., 12mo. 
AAS. BM. CHICAGO. ILL. JCB. LC. NYHS. 
Second title: Charlotte./A tale of truth./[rule]/In two 
volumes./[rule]/[8 lines quoted]/[rule]/Vol. II./[rule]/ 
Pheladelphia:/Printed by D. Humphreys,/for M. Carey, 
No. 118, Market-Street./M.DCC.XCIV. 


First American edition. Facsimile title opposite p. 87. 

Blank leaf preceding title is included in pagination. On verso of this 
leaf is pasted a slip with the heading: ‘“‘Of Charlotte, the Reviewers have 
given the following character.’’ This is followed by a 17 line review taken 
from the Critical Review, April, 1791, p. 468-469. There are 9 p. of 
Mathew Carey advertisements at end, dated at Philadelphia, April 17, 
1794, including ‘‘Charlotte, a new novel.”’ 


3. Charlotte./A tale of truth./[rule]/By Mrs. Rowson,/ 
of the New Theatre Philadelphia;/author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille/de chambre, &c./[double rule]/In two vol- 
umes./[double rule]/[8 lines quoted]/{rule]/Vol. I. [II]/[double 
rule]/—Second Philadelphia edition—/ 

Printed for Mathew Carey,/No. 118, Market-Street./Oct. 9— 
1794. 

Two vols. in one. 169, [1] p., 12mo. 

AAS. A.C.BATES. BM. HCL. 


Second American edition. 

Blank leaf preceding title is included in pagination. Has review from 
Critical Review, April, 1791, p. 468, printed on verso of title instead of 
pasted on verso of front fly leaf as in first edition. Publisher’s advertise- 
ment on last page includes ‘‘ The Inquisitor. By Mrs. Rowson.” Price 
87% cents. 

A privately owned copy has bound in at end: “Catalogue/of/books, 
pamphlets,/maps, and prints,/published by/Mathew Carey,/118, Market 
Street, /Philadelphia./[double rule]/Printed by Wrigley and Berriman,/ 
No. 149, Chesnut Street./[rule]|/M,DCC,XCV.” 24 p., 12 mo. The 
catalogue contains an entry for Charlotte Temple, with the review as 
printed on the verso of title of the book. Also The Inquisitor, with review 
from Critical Review, Vol. 65, p. 568. 


4. Charlotte Temple./A/tale of truth./[double rule]/By 
Mrs. Rowson,/late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia;/author 
of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de/chambre, &c./[double 
rule]|/Two volumes in one./{double rule]/{8 lines quoted]/ 
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[rule]/Volume I. [II]/{rule]/Third American edition./[double 
rule]/ 

Philadelphia:/Printed for Mathew Carey,/by Stephen C. 
Ustick./August 24, 1797. 

Two vols. in one. 204 p., 12mo. AAS. LC. YALE. 

Third American edition. 


5. Charlotte Temple./A/tale of truth./[double rule]/By 
Mrs. Rowson,/late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia;/author 
of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille/de chambre, &c./[double 
rule]|/Two volumes in one./[double rule]/[8 lines quoted]/ 
[rule]/Vol. I. [II]/[rule]/Fourth American eidtion./{[double 
rule] / 

Harrisburgh, Penns. Printed for Mathew Carey of Philadel- 
phia,/by John Wyeth./July, 1801. 

Two vols. in one. [204] (misnumbered 210) p., 12mo. Aas. 


Fourth American edition. 
Pages [201-204] are misnumbered 207-210. 


6. The history of Charlotte Temple. Founded on fact. By 
Mrs. Rowson, author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de 
chambre, &c. In two volumes. [3 lines quoted] Volume I. 
(II) 

Hartford: Printed by John Babcock 1801. 

142 p., 18mo. AAS. A.C.BATES. STANFORD. YALE. 


7. The history of Charlotte Temple. Founded on fact. 
By Mrs. Rowson, author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de 
chambre, &c. In two volumes. [3 lines quoted] Vol. I. [II] 

New Haven: Printed by William W. Morse. 1801. 

Two vols. in one. 173 p., 12mo. AAS, A.C.BATES. 


Page iv is mispaged vi. 


8. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c: Two volumes in one. [8 lines 
quoted] Volume I. [II] 

Philadelphia: Printed by Peter Stewart, No. 34, South Second- 
Street. 1801. 

[188?] p. [Copy imperfect, ending with p. 186], 18mo. Pa. 
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The final chapter, of which the Pa. U. copy has only the first page, 
usually occupies three pages, which would give this edition 188 p. if 
complete. 

9. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. Two volumes in one. [8 lines 
quoted] Vol. I. [II] Sixth American edition. 

Alexandria: Printed by Cotton and Stewart. 1802. 

Two volumes in one. 137 p., 18 mo. AAS. 


10. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. Two volumes in one. [8 lines 
quoted] Vol. I. [II] Fifth American edition. 

Harrisburgh, Pennsyl. Printed for Mathew Carey of Philadel- 
phia, by John Wyeth. 1802. 

Two volumes in one. 204 p., 12mo. 

AAS. CHICAGO. LC. NYPL. PRINCETON. RUTGERS. 


11. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. Two 
volumes in one. [8 lines quoted] Vol. I. [II] 

New-York: Printed for Hugh M. Griffith, No. 88, Water- 
Street. [18027]. 

Two volumes in one. [4], 2, 186 p., 12mo. AAS. 


Probably printed by John Swain. See next title. 
Hugh M. Griffith appears in the New York directories at 88 Water 
Street only in the years 1801 and 1802. 


12. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rawson. 
[sic] Author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. 
Two volumes in one. [8 lines quoted] Vol. I [II] 

New-York: Printed by John Swain, for H. M. Griffith, No. 88, 
W ater-Street. [1802?} 

Two volumes in one. [4], 2, 186 p., 12mo. 

JCB. NYHS (First title in photostat). NYPL (First title in photostat). 

Collation and title of Vol. II as in preceding entry, with author’s name 
correctly spelled. Apparently from the same sheets, with a different first 
title. 

Hugh M. Griffith appears in the New York directories at 88 Water 
Street only in the years 1801 and 1802. John Swain does not appear in the 
directories until 1804, though he was probably in the city earlier. His 
name disappears from the directories after 1807. 
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12a. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the new theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Danbury: Printed by Stiles Nichols. 1803. 

130, [1] p., 12mo. AAS. 


A very early Danbury imprint. Last page contains list of four books 
“just published and for sale by Stiles Nichols.” 


13. The history of Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. 
By Mrs. Rowson, author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de 
chambre, &c. In two volumes. [3 lines quoted] Volume I. [IT] 

Hudson: Printed by Ashbel Stoddard. 1803. 

Two volumes in one. 148 p., 18mo. AAS. A.C.BATES. 


14. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. In two volumes. [8 lines 
quoted} Vol. I. [IT] 

New-York: Printed by Lazarus Beach, for J. Harrison. 
S. Stephens, C. Flanagan, N. Judah, D. Smith, & J. Lungdon, 
1803. 

168 p., 12mo. AAS. MIDDLEBURY. NYPL. NYU. 


Volume II has the imprint: “‘ New-York: Printed by Lazarus Beach, No. 
858 Pearl-Screet: for the booksellers. 1803.”’ 
Halsey mentions a reprint of this edition without date. 


15. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. In two volumes. [8 lines 
quoted] Vol. I. [IT] 

New York: Printed by Lazarus Beach, for John Tiebout, 
Bookseller, No. 246, Water Street. 1803. 

168 p., 12mo. CORNELL. 


Volume II has the imprint: ‘‘ New York: Printed by Lazarus Beach, No. 
858, Pearl-Street: for the booksellers. 1803.” 


16. The history of Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By 
Mrs. Rawson, [sic] author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de 
chambre, &c. Two volumes in one. [2 lines quoted] 

[New Haven:] Printed for Increase Cooke and Co. 1805. 

Two volumes in one, the second with caption title only. 
143 p., 18mo. AAS. 
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17. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c, Two volumes in one. 
[8 lines quoted] Vol. I. [IT] 

Chambersburg: Printed by George Kenton Harper. 1807. 

176 p., 18mo. WESTERN RESERVE. 


18. The history of Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By 
Mrs. Rawson, [sic] author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de 
chambre, &c. Two volumes in one. [3 lines quoted] 

Printed for Hez. Steel, No. 218 Warren Street, Hudson. 
N. Elliot, Printer, Catskill. 1808. 

Two volumes in one, the second with caption title only. 
120 p., 12mo. AAS. LC. 


19. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines quoted] 

New-Haven: Published by Bronson, Walter and Co. 1808. 

141 p., 18mo. AAS. YALE. 


20. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two volumes 
in one. Vol. I. [II] Seventh American edition. 

Philadelphia: Printed for M. Carey, No. 222, Market Street 
1808. W. M’Culloch, Printer. 

137 p., 18mo. NYHS. 


21. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia: author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two volumes 
in one. Vol. I. [II] Eighth American edition. 

Philadelphia: Published by Mathew Carey, No. 122, Market 
Street. 1809. 

137 p., stipple front. (port. of Charlotte Temple by Cornelius 
Tiebout), 18mo. AAS. CHICAGO. NYPL. YALE. 


An advertisement for this edition appears in the “Criminal Recorder,” 
Philadelphia: M. Carey, 1810, in which ‘‘Charlotte Temple’”’ is offered 
“with a beautiful portrait” at 6214 cents, and described as being “An 
elegant novel, of which more than 30,000 copies have been sold in the 
United States within the last 17 years.”’ 
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22. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two 
volumes in one. Vol. I. [II] 

Boston: Printed and published by Samuel Avery, No. 91 New- 
bury Street. 1811. 

148, [2]p., 24mo. AAS. 

2 p. publisher’s advertisement at end. 


23. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two volumes 
in one. Vol. I. [II] Eighth American edition. 

Hartford: Printed for Silas Andrus, 1811. Peter B. Gleason & 
Co. Printers. 

[2], [7]-141 p., 18mo. AAS. A.C.BATES. 


24. The history of Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By 
Mrs. Rawson, [sic] author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de 
chambre, &c. Two volumes in one. [2 lines quoted] 

[New Haven:] Printed for Increase Cooke & Co. 1811. 

143 p., front. showing a woman leaning against a tomb- 
stone, 18mo. AAS. NYPL. 


Vol. II has caption title only. The front. is printed on a better quality 
of paper stock than the text but is an original part of the book, as is 
shown by an examination of the fine AAS copy in original full calf binding 
with red leather label. 

A second copy in AAS is in original boards with title, within border, 
reprinted on front cover; and with advertisement of Johnson and Warner’s 
Bookstore on back cover. This advertisement mentions as lately published 
“The history of two shoemakers,” and “The history of Joseph & his 
brethren,”” by Hannah More. An examination of a copy of the latter 
title in AAS shows that Johnson & Warner were at 147 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, in 1811 and that this and the “Charlotte Temple” in 
boards had their blue board covers made by the same binder. The arrange- 
ment of the type on the covers of the two books is identical and the same 
border is used in each. The end papers and cover papers are identical 
but the paper used in the text differs. The printer of “Joseph and his 
brethren’ was Jacob Meyer of Philadelphia. It is probable that the 
sheets of part of this edition of ‘Charlotte Temple” were sent to Phila- 
delphia by the original publisher, Increase Cooke & Co. of New Haven, 
and that the printing of the covers and the bindings were executed by 
Jacob Meyer for Johnson & Warner. This part of the 1811 Cooke edition 
was issued without frontispiece. 
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25. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia Author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two volumes 
in one. Vol. I. [II] Ninth American edition. 

Philadelphia: Published by Mathew Carey, No. 125 Market- 
Street 1812. 

137 p., front. port.: Charlotte Temple, M. Osborn Sc., 18mo. 

AAS. A.C.BATES. 


On verso of title: “J. Robinson. Print. Baltimore.”’ 


26. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, ete. [8 lines quoted] 
Windsor: Published by Preston Merrifield. Wright & Sibley 


Printers 1812. 
175 p., 18mo. AAS. WATKINSON. 


27. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two volumes 
in one. Vol. I. [II] Eighth American edition. 

Brattleborough, (Ver.) Published by William Fessenden. 1813. 

180 p., 18mo. AAS. H.G.RUGG. 


28. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines quoted] 

New-Haven: Printed for I. Cooke & Co. Church-street. 1813. 

141 p., 18mo. AAS. 

This edition is advertised in the catalogue of Howe & Spalding’s book- 
store, New Haven, Nov. 1, 1818 at 37 cents. 

29. The history of Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By 
Mrs. Rowson, author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de 
chambre, &c. In two volumes. [3 lines quoted] Volume I. [II] 

Hudson: Printed by A. Stoddard, No. 136, corner of Warren 
and Third-streets. 1814. 

136+ [probably 148] p., 18mo. WIS.H.S. 

Wis. H. S. copy, imperfect, ends with p. 136. 

30. The history of Charlotte Temple. Founded on fact. 
By Mrs. Rowson, author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de 
chambre, &c. In two volumes. [3 lines quoted] Vol. I. [IT] 
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New-York: Published by Samuel A. Burtus, No. 19, Peck-slip 
corner of Water-street. J. Desnoues, Printer, No. 7, Murray-st. 
1814. 

168 p., 12mo. AAS. CHICAGO. HCL. 

Halsey gives a variant title, perhaps taken from an inaccurate pub- 
lisher’s list. He evidently did not examine it as he gives no collation. It 
is rather doubtful that the same publisher should issue two editions in 
the same year with entirely different titles. In any case, Halsey found the 
following variant title: ‘Charlotte Temple: A tale of Truth. New York: 
S. A. Burtus, 1814. 16mo., half roan.” 


31. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [oval wdct. port. of heroine] 

New-York: Published by Evert Duyckinck, No. 102 Pearl- 
Street. George Long, Printer. 1814. 

106 p., 24mo. AAS. NYSL. 


32. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two volumes 
in one. Volume I. [II] 

Concord, N. H. Printed by Isaac and Walter R. Hill. Sold 
at their bookstore wholesale and retail, and by the principal book- 
sellers. 1815. 

132 p., 12mo. 

AAS. BM. DARTMOUTH. HCL. NHHS. NYPL. NYU. 


33. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, &c. 

Windsor: Published by Preston Merrifield. [T. M. Pomroy, 
Printer.] 1815. 

175 p., 18mo. 

AAS. BPL. HCL. HEH. LC. NYPL. H.G.RUGG (imperfect). VHS. 

Same, with later cover title reading: ‘‘Charlotte Temple, a 
tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, &c. Windsor: Published by Preston Merrifield. 
W. Spooner, Printer. 1826.” AAS, 

Halsey gives brief titles, without collations, of two editions with same 


imprint but with 168 and 177 p., respectively. As he gives no collations, 
he probably did not see these copies but entered them from incorrect 
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entries in dealers’ or publishers’ catalogues. It is doubtful that Merrifield 
issued any edition this year that did not have 175 p. 


34. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines quoted] 

Brookfield. Printed by E. Merriam & Co. 1816. 

130 p., 18mo. AAS. CHICAGO. 


55. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. In two volumes. [8 lines 
quoted] Vol. I. [IT] 

New York: Printed and published, in the year 1816. 

144 p., 12mo. AAS. 


36. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. [4 lines quoted] By 
Mrs. Rowson. 

Walpole, N. H. Published by Anson Whipple. [B. C. 
Brown, Printer.] 1816. 

190 p., 24mo. AAS. NHHS. 

37. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the new Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines quoted] 

New-Haven: Published by Maltby, Goldsmith & Co. T. G. 
Woodward, Printer. 1818. 

140 p., 24mo. AAS. 


38. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two 
volumes in one. Volume I. [IIT] 

Philadelphia: Published and sold by J. Carson, No. 44, North 
Fourth street. 1818. 

132 p., 12mo. AAS. NYSL. 


Title of Vol. I has author’s name spelled ‘“‘Row s”’ and lacks comma 
after “Inquisitor.” It has colon after “Philadelphia’’ in imprint instead 
of a period, as in Vol. II. 


39. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines quoted] 
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Philadelphia: Published by Benjamin Warner, No. 147, 
Market-Street—And sold also at his store in Richmond, Virginia. 
1818. William Greer—Printer. 

144 p., 24mo. HCL. 


40. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson, 
author of Victoria, Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines 
quoted] 

Baltimore: Printed by William Warner, South East Corner of 
Gay and Market Streets. 1819. 

102 p., 24mo. HCL. 


41. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two vol- 
umes in one. 

London: Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington; J. Walker; 
J. Cuthell; T. Egerton; R. Lea; and J. Nunn. 1819. 

160 p., front. engraved by S. Seymour, 18mo. AAS. HCL. 

Title of Vol. II adds, after the line: “Two volumes in one,”’ the line: 

There are two issues of this edition, the first with the following errors 
in pagination: 

P. 61 numbered 59 


64 62 
66 64 
67 65 
69 3 67 
72 70 


In the second issue the pagination is correct throughout. Both issues in 
AAS. 


42. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] Two vol- 
umes in one. Vol. I. [II] Twelfth American edition. 

Poughkeepsie: Printed and published by P. Potter. 1819. 

180 p., 18mo. AAS. NYSL. 


43. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines quoted] 
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Philadelphia: Published by Benjamin Warner, No. 171, High 
Street—and for sale at his bookstore in Richmond, V. and by 
W. P. Bason, Charleston, S. C. [Samuel Frankish, Printer] 
1820. 

144 p., 18mo. AAS. 


44, Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [7 
lines quoted] 

Sylvan Press: Printed by R. D. Rider, Wallop, near Westbury, 
Salop. [England] 1821. 

152 p., wdet. front., 12mo. BM. 


45. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 
lines quoted] Two volumes in one. Vol. I. [II] Last American 
edition. 

Boston: Published by Charles Ewer. No. 51, Cornhill. [J. K. 
Remich, Printer—Kennebunk.| 1824. 

193 p., front., small 12mo. AAS. BPL. 

Frontispiece: oval stipple portrait of Charlotte Temple, by A. Birven 
(copied from that in the 1809 Carey edition), missing from AAS copy. 

46. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Hartford: Published by Silas Andrus. 1825. 

138 p., wdet. front. showing Charlotte and Montraville 
returning to the school at night, 18mo. AAS. NEWBERRY. 


47. Charlotte Temple: A Tale of Truth. 
New York: A. Spooner, Printer, 1826. 
176 p., 24mo., bds. 

Title from Halsey. 


48. Charlotte Temple: a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Philadelphia, 1826. 

142 p., front. included in pagination, 18mo. HSP. 


49. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines quoted] 
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Philadelphia: Published by John Grigg, No. 9, N. Fourth 
St. Printed by Gihon & Janeaue. 1826. 

144 p., 18mo. AAS. LCP. NYPL. 

Title repeated on cover. 

50. Charlotte Temple, . . . Windsor, 1826. 

See No. 33. 

51. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Hartford: Published by Silas Andrus. 1827. 

138 p., wdcet. front., 18mo. AAS. 


52. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c [8 lines quoted] 

New-York. Published by R. Hobbs. 1827. 

138 p., engraved front. and title, 18mo. AAS. DARTMOUTH. 


Same edition with printed title dated 1827 but with imprint 
of engraved title reading: 

“New York: Published by G. G. Sickels. 1829.” 

This edition has cover title reading: “Charlotte Temple; a 
tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, late of the New Theatre, 
Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de 
chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Stereotyped by T. Seward. New York. George G. Sickels, 
Publisher 1829.” 

Back cover has advertisement of George G. Sickels, 
Publisher, 68 William Street, dated, New York, 1829. = aas. 


Same edition with same titles but with cover title having the 
imprint: 

“New York. Published by W. Whale, 55% Bowery. 1828.” 

Has advertisement of William Whale’s bookstore on back 
cover. AAS. 

Engraved Frontispiece: ‘‘ Arrival near Portsmouth.” Engraved title: 
“Charlotte Temple a tale of truth by Mrs. Rowson [vignette] New York: 
Published by R. Hobbs. 1827.” 

53. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 
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Hartford: Published by Silas Andrus. 1828. 


138 p., wdct. front., 16mo. AAS. GROSVENOR. 

54. Charlotte Temple. New York: Published by W. 
Whale, 1828. 

See No. 52. 


55. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Hartford: Published by Silas Andrus. 1829. 

138 p., wdet. front., 18mo. AAS. A.C.BATES. LC. 


56. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. 
New York: George G. Sickels, 1829. 
See No. 52 and No. 58. 


57. Charlotte Temple: A Tale of Truth. 
New York: John Lomaz, 1830. 

138 p., 24mo. 

Title from Halsey. 


58. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson- 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

New York. Published by G. G. Sickels. 1830. 

138 p., engraved front. and title, 18mo. NYPL. 

Imprint of engraved title: ‘New York: Published by G. G. Sickels. 
1829.” 

From the plates of the New York: R. Hobbs, 1827 edition. 

59. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of ‘Victoria,’ 
‘the Inquisitor,’ ‘Fille de chambre,’ &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Cincinnati: Published by William Conclin, sign of the leger, 
No. fifty-five, Main Street. [William Conclin, Printer] 1831. 

155, [1] p., 16mo. AAS. 

Publisher’s advertisement on last page. 


60. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson- 
Late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

New-York: John Lomaz, Publisher. 1831. 
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[2], 138 p., secondary title with wdct. facing main title, 18mo. 
AAS. A.C.BATES. BA. DETROIT. NYHS. NYPL. 


Added title (recto blank), facing main title: “Charlotte Temple, a 
tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. [Wdct. showing Montraville and Julia 
Franklin entering a church to be married] [2 lines quoted] New-York: 
Published by John Lomaz. 1832.” This.title, which is repeated on the 
cover, appears in NYHS copy. It is missing from AAS copy, which, 
however also has 1832 on the cover title. Added title also missing from 
NYPL copy. 

61. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Hartford, Ct. Published by Silas Andrus. 1832. 

138 p., front., 18mo. YALE. 


62. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
[vignette] Charlotte driven from her home, and on her way to 
New-York. 

London: Published by W. Murray. 1832. 

165 p., 24mo. AAS. PA. 


63. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. 
New York: John Lomaz, 1832. 


Halsey records an edition with this publisher and date but it was 
probably that with an 1832 cover title listed under 1831, which see. 


64. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
author of Victoria, Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines 
quoted] 

Baltimore: Stereotyped for the booksellers. 1833. 

156 p., 24mo. Le. 


65. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Hartford, Ct. Published by Andrus and Judd. 1833. 

138 p., wdet. front., 18mo. A.C.BATES. NYPL. YALE. 


66. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Hartford, Ct. Andrus and Judd, Lee Street. [1833-18367] 

138 p., 18mo. AAS. NYPL. 
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NYPL assigns the date [180—?] but this edition could not be that early, 
for the firm name was Silas Andrus in 1832, and Judd, Loomis & Co. in 
1837, as in imprints of Charlotte Temple of those dates, between which 
years the firm appears as Andrus and Judd. 

67. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines 
quoted] Two volumes in one. Volume I. [IT] 

Concord, N. H. Coffin and Roby. 1834. 

125 p., 24mo. AAS. NHHS. 


68. Charlotte Temple; a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
author of Victoria, Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines 
quoted] 

Trenton: Published by William D’Hart. Adams and Fenton, 
Printers. 1834. 

144 p., 18mo. AAS. NYHS. 


69. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Hartford, Ct. Published by Andrus and Judd. 1835. 

138 p., 18mo. CHICAGO. 


70. The darling seduced. A tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson. 

Leipsic, 1835. Printed for Julius Klinkhardt. 

[Second title:] Die Getauschte. Ein Gemialde aus dem 
wirklichen Leben. Nach dem Englischen der Mrs. Rowson 
von Dr. J. G. Fliigel, dffentlichem Lector der englischen 
Sprache an der Universitat zu Leipzig und Mitgliede mehrerer 
gelehrten Gesellschaften. Leipzig, 1835. Julius Klinkhardt. 

8vo. BM. 

Titles from BM photostats. Description from BM catalogue. 

Text in English and German. 

71. Charlotte Temple: A Tale of Truth. [Text in French] 

Paris [circa 1835]. 

Title from Halsey. 


72. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of “ Victoria,” 
“‘the Inquisitor, ”’ ‘‘ Fille de chambre,” &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Stereotyped by J. A. James. Cincinnati: Published by J. A. 
James & Co. 1836. 
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139 p., front., wdet. port. of Charlotte Temple, included in 
pagination, 18mo. WESTERN RESERVE. 


73. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
author of Victoria, Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. [8 lines 
quoted] 

Baltimore: Stereotyped for the booksellers. 1837. 

156 p., 24mo. J.C.FRENCH. 

A reprint of the Baltimore, 1833 edition, No. 64. 


74. Charlotte Temple: a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Hartford: Judd, Loomis & Co. 1837. 

138 p., 18mo. NYPL. 


75. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Hartford: Andrus, Judd & Franklin. 1839. 

138 p., wdet. front. ROCHESTER. 


76. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [ 8 lines quoted] 

New York: Robinson & Franklin, successors to Leavitt, Lord & 
Co. 180 Broadway. 1839. 

138 p., 18mo. AAS. 


77. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [vignette and 8 lines 
quoted} 

New-York: Published by N. C. Nafis, No. 98 Catharine- 
street. 1840. 

Stereotyped by Vincent L. Dill, 128 Fulton-street. 140 p., 


front: ‘‘Charlotte’s grave,” included in pagination, 18mo. 
AAS. LC. LCP. NYPL. 


78. Charlotte Temple: A Tale of Truth. 
Philadelphia: John B. Perry, {18407}. 
140 p., front., 18mo. 
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Title from Halsey. 

John B. Perry appears in the Philadelphia directory for 1840. 

79. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Mack, Andrus & Woodruff. 1841. 

138 p., 18mo. AAS. NYPL. 


80. Charlotte Temple; a tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

New-York. R. Hobbs Publisher. 1842. 

165 p., front. and two plates: ‘‘The interview of Charlotte 


with Montraville,’’ and “Charlotte in the garden.”’ 24mo. 
NYPL (lacks front.), 


81. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [wdct. vignette] [8 lines 
quoted] 

New York: Published by Nafis & Cornish. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Nafis, Cornish & Co. Philadelphia: John B. Perry. [1842- 
1848?] 

140 p., wdct. front. showing Charlotte’s grave, 18mo. 

AAS. NYPL. WESTERN RESERVE. 


Nafis & Cornish appear in the New York directory, 1842-1851. 

Title in Roorbach . . . 1820-1848. New York, 1849. 

Halsey records undated St. Louis editions of this period with the 
imprints of L. Cornish & Co. and Nafis, Cornish & Co., but it is doubtful 
that the work appeared with their separate imprints. 


82. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. 
[8 lines quoted] Two volumes in one. Volume I. [II] 

Concord, N. H. Luther Roby. 1843. 

125 p., 24mo. AAS. NHHS. 


83. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Andrus, Woodruff, & Gauntlett. 1843. 

138 p., 18mo. AAS. A.C.BATES. 
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84. Cheap edition of Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. 
[wdet.] [2 lines quoted] 

Boston: Published by Skinner & Blanchard, 136 Hanover 
Street. 1845. 

60 p., 8vo. Yellow or pink printed wrappers. AAS. HCL. 


85. Charlotte Temple: a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rawson, 
[sic] author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. 
[8 lines quoted] 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Mack, Andrus, & Company. 1846. 

138 p., 18mo. YALE. 


86. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. etc. etc. [8 lines quoted] 

Waterford: Williams & Co. 1848. 

165 p., 24mo. AAS. 


87. Charlotte Temple: A Tale of Truth. 
London, 1849. 12mo. 
Title from Halsey. Also in Allibone. 


88. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [vignette and 8 lines 
quoted] 

New York: Published by Richard Marsh 374 Pearl Street. 
Philadelphia: Wm. A. Leary & Co. [1851]. 

140 p., front.: ‘‘Charlotte’s grave,” included in pagination, 
18 mo. NYPL. 

Has same front. as Nafis edition of 1840. 

Date from Halsey and NYPL. Richard Marsh appears at above ad- 
dress in New York directory, 1850-1855; Wm. A. Leary & Co. appears 
with the above firm name in the Philadelphia directory, 1850-1852. 

89. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [vignette and 8 lines 
quoted] 

Philadelphia: William A. Leary & Co., 1851. 

140 p., front.: “‘Charlotte’s grave,” included in pagination, 
18mo. 

Title from Halsey. 
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90. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria 
the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [wdct. vignette and 8 
lines quoted] 

New York: Published by Richard Marsh 374 Pearl Street. 
Philadelphia: Wm. A. Leary & Co. [1852]. 

140 p., wdet. front. of Charlotte’s grave; [2], [5]-179 p., 18mo. 

AAS. 

Second title: ‘‘Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A 
sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author 
of Rebecca, the Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Victoria, &c. 
&e. 

New-York: Richard Marsh, No.374 Pearl-Street. Philadelphia: 
Wm. A. Leary & Co. 1852.” 

Title on back of cover: ‘Charlotte Temple [rule] Lucy Temple.”’ 

Apparently the first of two issues from same plates and with same dates, 
the type being less worn than in the following issue. First title adds the 
name of Wm. A. Leary & Co., not on title of second issue of “‘Charlotte 
Temple,” described below. 


91. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [wdct. vignette] [8 lines 
quoted] 

New York: Published by Richard Marsh 374 Pearl Street. 
[1852]. 

140 p., wdet. front. of Charlotte’s grave, 18mo. 

AAS. GROSVENOR. NYPL. 

In yellow printed boards with title on front and Richard 
Marsh advertisement on back cover. 

As this undated edition is identical in make-up and has the same 
advertisement on back cover as in the 1852 Marsh edition of Lucy Temple, 
it is assumed that this work was also issued in that year. 

Second issue, printed from the worn plates of the previous edition, with 
part of the imprint of that edition omitted. Perhaps not issued until a 
year or two later than the date assigned. 


92. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. etc. ete. [8 lines quoted] 

New-York: Published by Leavitt & Allen, 27 Dey Street. 1853. 

165 p., 18mo. AAS. LCP. 
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93. Charlotte Temple: a tale of truth. . 
Philadelphia: Leary & Getz, 1853. 
See No. 94. 


94. Charlotte Temple: a tale of truth. By Mrs. Susanna 
Rowson. [3 lines quoted] 

Philadelphia: Published by Leary & Getz. No. 138 North 
Second Street. 1854. 

119, 16 p., wdet. front. of Charlotte kneeling before Montra- 
ville, with Belecour in background, 18mo. HCL. 


Includes 16 p. publisher’s advertisements at end, including Charlotte 
Temple and Lucy Temple, each issued at 12% cents. Issued in green 
boards with title reprinted on front cover but with the date 1853; and 
with publisher’s advertisement on back cover of “Books suitable for 
peddlers,”’ including Charlotte Temple and Lucy Temple. 


95. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of “‘ Victoria,” 
“the Inquisitor,” ‘‘ Fille de chambre,” &c. [8 lines quoted] 
Stereotyped by J. A. James. 

Cincinnati: Published by U. P. James, No. 167 Walnut 
Street. [1855?]. 

139, [5] p., wdet. front. port. of Charlotte Temple, 16mo. 

AAS. NYPL. 

Five pages of publisher’s advertisements at end. Front. included in 
pagination. 

Uriah P. James at above address in Cincinnati directory, 1855-1871. 


96. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rawson, 
[sic] author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. 
[8 lines quoted] 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Andrus, Gauntlett & Co. 1855. 

138 p., 18mo. AAS. BM. CORNELL. N.Y.SOCIETY. 


Halsey lists ‘‘Love and romance: Charlotte and Lucy Temple. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Andrus, Gauntlett & Co., 1855.’’ 133 p., 18mo. but this is probably 
an error for the above edition of Charlotte Temple, since there is no record 
of an Ithaca edition of ‘‘Love and romance” or of “Lucy Temple,” 
though there were frequent editions of “‘Charlotte Temple.” 


97. Charlotte Temple: a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rawson 
[sic] Author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. 
[8 lines quoted] 
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Philadelphia. Published by J.B. Perry, 198 Market St. 1856. 

Two volumes in one. 126, [2], 16 p., small 18mo. 

AAS. NYHS. 

Title, within border, repeated on cover but with date 1858. Publisher’s 
advertisements at end. 

AAS copy issued bound with: “George Barnwell, or the London ap- 
prentice. A novel, by T. 8S. Surr. . . .” Philadelphia: John B. Perry, 
No. 198 Market St. {n.d.], which precedes it; and: ‘The American polite 
letter writer. . . .” Philadelphia: John B. Perry. 1850., which follows 
it. The three volumes are issued in a publisher’s binding lettered on back: 
“George Barnwell/and/Charlotte Temple/Perry’s Edition.’”’ ‘Charlotte 
Temple”’ has one leaf of advertisements following the text and, in this 
copy, omits the 16 additional pages found in the NYHS copy. It has no 
cover title. 


98. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [wdct. vignette] [8 lines 
quoted] 

New York: Published by Richard Marsh 138 William Street. 
[1857-1859]. 

140 p., wdct. front. included in pagination, 16mo. AAS. 

Publisher was at above address in New York directory, 1857-1859. 

Publisher’s advertisement on back cover entirely different from that in 
earlier edition. 

99. Charlotte Temple: a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Fisher & Brother, No. 8 South Sizth St., Philad’a, 74 Chatham 
St., New York; 71 Court St., Boston; 64 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
[18577] 

165 p., front. port., 24mo. NYPL. 

Halsey gives date 1853; NYPL the date [1853?]. Fisher & Brother 
appears at the above addresses in the following directories: Philadelphia, 
1857 (at No. 10, 1858-1860); New York, 1853-1861; Boston, 1850-1860. 
As the firm does not appear in the Philadelphia directory before 1857, it 
would seem that this is the earliest date which could be assigned to this 
edition. 

Halsey says: “Besides the front. port., the cover has another port. 
showing a different face and costume, and printed in colors.” 

Halsey mentions editions identical with this but with imprints: Boston: 
Fisher; and Baltimore: Fisher & Denison and assigns the erroneous date 
1853 to each. It is doubtful that there were editions with these imprints. 
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100. Charlotte Temple. 
Philadelphia, 1858. 
See No. 97. 


101. The lamentable history of the beautiful and ac- 
complished Charlotte Temple, with an account of her elope- 
ment with Lieutenant Montroville, and her misfortunes and 
painful sufferings, are herein pathetically depicted. The only 
correct and authentic edition. 

Philadelphia: Published by Barclay & Co., No. 1 South Sixth 
Street, 1860. 

[4], [15]-58, [1] p., wdcet. front. and illus., 8vo. HCL. LC. 

“Charlotte Temple’s grave, with a history of her daughter, Lucy 
Temple. By John Tripod, Antiquarian.” [John Barnitz Bacon], p. 53-58. 

There are no pages 51-52. An abridged edition issued in tan printed 
wrappers. 


102. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. etc. etc. [8 lines quoted] 

New York: Published by Leavitt & Allen, [186-7]. 

165 p., 16mo. AAS. 


From the plates of the 1853 edition. Must have appeared between that 
date and 1871, for in the latter year the firm, according to the New York 
directory, became Leavitt & Allen Bros. Halsey apparently saw a copy 
issued in the 1860s, though he gives an incorrect title which is doubtless 
intended for this edition. Halsey describes the item as follows, his 
pagination agreeing with this copy: “Love and romance: Charlotte and 
Lucy Temple. New York: Leavitt & Allen, [about 1860]. 165 p.”” We 
have found no other record of a Leavitt & Allen edition of “Love and 
romance,” and so assume that Halsey confused the two titles in the above 
entry. 

103. The lamentable history of the beautiful and accom- 
plished Charlotte Temple, with an account of her elopement 
with Lieutenant Montroville, and her misfortunes and painful 
sufferings, are herein pathetically depicted. The only correct 
and authentic edition. 

Philadelphia: Published by Barclay & Co., 602 Arch Street. 
[cop. 1865). 

[4], [15]-58, [1] p., wdet. front. and illus., 8vo. DETROIT. HCL. 


Issued in green printed wrappers. 
Halsey gives the date as 1865. 
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104. The lamentable history of the beautiful and accom- 
plished Charlotte Temple, with an account of her elopement 
with Lieutenant Montroville, and her misfortunes and painful 
sufferings, are herein pathetically depicted. The only correct 
and authentic edition. 

Philadelphia: Published by Barclay & Co., 602 Arch Street. 
[1865?] 

72, [2], p., illus., 8vo. Same as the above but with added 
pages. ESSEX INST. 

This edition was still in print several years later, for it is listed among 
their publications in the Union Trade List Annual for 1875 and 1877. 


In the former it was offered at five cents per copy wholesale or twenty 
cents retail; in the latter list its price was ten cents wholesale and twenty- 


five cents retail. 


105. Charlotte Temple; a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
author of “‘Victoria,’”’ ‘‘the Inquisitor,” ‘Fille de chambre,” 
etc. [8 lines quoted] [facsimile of ten cent U.S. postage stamp, 
flanked on either side by 10 in orn. border] 

New York: George Munro & Co. Publishers, 137 William 


Street. [1867-1868]. 

114 p., wdet. front., 12mo. CHICAGO. HCL. LC. 

George Munro & Co. appear at above address in New York directory, 
1867-1868. In 1866 as George Munro, publisher. Chicago and LC 
assign the date 1864 but the firm was not known as George Munro & 
Co. at that date. 

Cover title of Chicago copy: “No. 7 Munro’s Ten Cent Novels Char- 
lotte Temple George Munro & Co.’s Ten Cent Publishing House for 
T[ ] American News Company, 121 Nassau [ ]” [Corner torn away 
affecting two lines]. 


106. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, etc. ete. etc. [8 lines quoted] 

New York: Leavitt & Allen Bros., No. 8 Howard Street. 
[18737]. 

165 p., 18mo. ESSEX INST. NYPL. 

Sabin assigns the date [185-?]; NYPL the date [186—?]; but Leavitt & 
Allen Bros. appear in the New York directory only in the years 1871- 
1874. Previous to 1871 the firm name was Leavitt & Allen, and by 
August 1, 1874, it was simply George A. Leavitt. The Uniform Trade 
List Annual for 1873 contains a Leavitt & Allen Bros. catalogue dated 
August 1, 1873 which lists a ‘new edition” of Charlotte Temple, 16mo, 
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cloth, black and gold, issued at 75 cents, which is probably the edition 
described above. 


107. Charlotte Temple; a tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson. 
Late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, Publishers, No. 9 North Sixth 
Street. Fisher & Denison, New York & Baltimore. [18737] 

165 p., front., 18mo. HCL. WATKINSON. 


Halsey assigns the date 1880; Harvard the date [1880]. Both must be 
wrong, for although Fisher & Brother, Publishers (Abraham and James F. 
Fisher) appear in the Philadelphia directory at 9 N. 6 St. only in the years 
1868-1880, Fisher & Denison (successors to [the New York firm of] 
Fisher and Brother. Toy books, games and valentines. 98 Nassau St.) 
are in the New York directory only in the years 1868-1873. Therefore this 
edition could not be dated later than 1873 and might be five years earlier. 


108. Charlotte Temple; a tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, Publishers, No. 9 North 
Sizth Street. [18757]. 

165, [5] p., front. (Wdet. full length port. Charlotte Temple 
with long hair, 18mo. AAS. 


Cover title in colors: “Charlotte Temple [bust port. of Charlotte 
Temple] Fisher and Brother Publishers Phila.”’ Publisher’s advertisement 
on back cover. Five pages of publisher’s advertisements following text, 
each being a full title page, the first being: Lucy Temple, the imprint being 
as in the present volume, with the added imprint of A. J. Fisher, 98 Nassau 
St., New York. 

Both Fisher & Brother and A. J. Fisher appear in the directories at the 
above addresses, 1868-1880. Earlier editions, however, have longer 
imprints and no advertisements at end. The last previous edition ap- 
peared about 1873 and this present edition must have appeared shortly 
later. Lucy Temple was issued uniform with this edition and the same 
plates were used for a combination of the two volumes in one a few years 
later. 


109. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. 
Cincinnati: U. P. James, 177 Race Street, {circa 1876}. 
139 p., front., 18mo. paper. 


Title from American catalogue . . . 1876. New York, 1880. 
U. P. James was at this address in Cincinnati directory, 1872-1876. 
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110. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. 
Philadelphia: Barclay & Co., 21 North Seventh Street, [circa 


1876]. 
8vo. paper. 
Text in English and German. Title from American catalogue . . . 


1876. New York, 1880. 
Barclay & Co. was at this address in Philadelphia directory, 1871-1876. 


Uniform with their German edition of Lucy Temple. 


111. Charlotte Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. Author of 
“‘Victoria,” ‘‘the Inquisitor,” ‘‘ Fille de chambre,” etc. 

Norman L. Munro, Publisher. 74 Beekman Street, New York. 
Vol. I. [Caption title]. [1877]. 

15, [1] p., wdet. illus. on p. 1: “Poor Charlotte’s grave in 
Trinity Church-yard.”’ 4to. Three columns to the page. Aas. 

The following statement appears above the caption title: ‘Given away 
with [Vol. V,] Number 211 [October 22, 1877] of the New York Family 
Story Paper.”” The New York Family Story Paper, October 22, 1877, has 
this statement at the head of the title: “Charlotte Temple given away 
with this number.”” This paper was published, 1873-1921. 

Publisher’s advertisement on verso of p. 15 includes list of The River- 
side Library, issued at ten cents, of which No. 38 is “Charlotte and Lucy 
Temple.” 

112. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 


{Caption title] 
[New York: George Munro, Publisher, 1880]. 
[3]-27, [3] p., double column, 4to. HCL, 


Issued as Vol. XXXVI, No. 737 of The Seaside Library. 

Halsey assigns the date 1884, probably from American catalogue . . . 
1876-1884. New York, 1885. 

113. The Cheapest Library (Price Ten Cents.) in the 
World. The Union Square Library. Vol. IV. Issued weekly. 
New York, January 5. $4.00 per annum. No. 77 Charlotte 
Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 

New York: Norman L. Munro, Publisher 14 & 16 Vande- 
water St. 1880. 

[Cover title]. 30 p., 4to. (30 cm.) LC. 

Contents: Charlotte Temple, p. [1]-25; Lucretia. By J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson, p. 25-30. 

114. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. 

New York: Munro, [1880-19007]. 
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98 p., 16mo. paper. 

“Printed from small type, with a portrait on the cover.” 

Title from Halsey. 

114a. Charlotte Temple; a tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, Publishers. [18807]. 

165, [1] p., front. not included in pagination. 18mo. as. 

Text as in the first part of no. 115 but omitting Lucy Temple. Evi- 


dently made up from same sheets. 
Cover title in colors as in No. 108, with same advertisement on back 


cover. 


115. Charlotte Temple; a tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, Publishers. [18807]. 

165, [1], p., front. not included in pagination; 144 p., front. 
paged in, 18mo. AAS. 

Second title: “‘Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A 
sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of 
Rebecca, the Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Victoria, &c. &c. 

Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, Publishers, [18807]. 

Cover title in colors: “Charlotte Temple [bust portrait of a young lady 
differing from that in the 1875? edition] and the sequel Lucy Temple.” 
Publisher’s advertisement on back cover as in the [1875?] editions of the 
separate works. 

Printed from the plates of the [18757] editions of the two separate 
works, with slight changes in imprint. On verso of p. 165 of first title 
appears the advertisement-title of Lucy Temple with last three lines of 
imprint of the [1875?] edition, and the four following pages of advertise- 
ments of that edition omitted. 

Approximate date assigned from an examination of the worn condition 
of the type as compared with the earlier edition, and from the costume 


used in the cover portrait. 

116. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Susannah 
Rawson [sic]. 

New York: Frank M. Lupton, Publisher. [18817]. 

190 p., 18mo. NYPL. 


Adelphi Series. 
Halsey assigns the date [18767], but Frank M. Lupton, Publisher, 
appears in the New York directory for the first time in 1881, at 27 Park 


Place. 
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117. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose Street, 1881. 
4to, paper. 


People’s Library. 
Title from American catalogue . . . 1876-1884. New York, 1885. 


118. Carlota Temple. Historia verdadera, escrita en Ingles 
por Mrs. Rowson, y traducida libremente al Castellano por 
Roberto Espinosa. 

Quito. Imp. del Clereo, por Isidoro Miranda. 1882. 

vii, 117, [1] p., 8vo., original wrappers. HCL. 


119. Charlotte Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. 

New York: John W. Lovell Company, 14 and 16 Vesey Street. 
[1883]. 

[4], [2], 106 p., 18mo. BM. LC. 

Lovell’s Library, Vol. 4. No. 159, Aug. 9, 1883. Includes 4 p. prelim- 
inary advertisements. 


Halsey assigns the date 1884, probably from the American catalogue . . 
1876-1884. New York, 1885, which does not give date. 


120. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
[3 lines quoted] 

New York: George Munro, Publisher, 17 to 27 Vandewater 
Street. [1883] 

119, [9] p., 12mo. AAS. LC. 

Issued as No. 61 of The Seaside Library Pocket Edition, Oct. 23, 1883. 
Nine pages of publisher’s advertisements at end. 

Halsey assigns the date 1884, probably from American catalogue, 
1876-1884. New York, 1885. 


121. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 

[New York: Munro’s Publishing House. Norman L. Munro, 
Publisher. 24 and 26 Vandewater Street, 1883-18907] 

[Caption title]. 97, [6], iv p., 12mo. AAS. 

Munro’s Library, No. 43. Issued without separate title page, in paper 
at 10 cents (“‘Edition for the pocket’’); and “ Bound in cloth and gold” 
at 35 cents. (AAS copy). 

The firm appears at above address in New York directory, 1883-1916, 
but Norman L. Munro disappears from the directory after 1905. The style 
of printing and binding would indicate that it was published in the 
eighteen eighties. 
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122. Charlotte Temple: A Tale of Truth. 
Philadelphia: Barclay, 1883. 

8vo, paper. 

Text in English and German. 


Title from Halsey. 
Reprint of their 1876 edition. 


123. Charlotte Temple; a tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

New York: Wm. L. Allison, Publisher, No. 93 Chambers St. 


[1885-1887]. 
165 p., front and added title page not paged in; 144 p., front., 
12mo. WATKINSON. 


Second title: “Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A 
sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of 
Rebecca, the Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Victoria, &c. &c. 

New York: Wm. L. Allison, Publisher, No. 98 Chambers 
St.” [1885-1887]. 

Printed from the plates of the Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, [18807] 


edition, but on larger paper. 
William L. Allison appears at the above address in the New York 


directory, 1885-1890. 


124. Charlotte Temple; a tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson, 
late of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia; author of Victoria, the 
Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, &c. [8 lines quoted] 

New York: Wm. L. Allison, Publisher, No. 98 Chambers St. 


[1888-1890]. 
165 p., front. (not paged in); 144 p., front. (paged in), 
12mo. AAS. 


Second title: “Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A 
sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of 
Rebecca, the Inquisitor, Ruben and Rachel, Victoria, &c. &c. 

New York: Wm. L. Allison, Publisher, No. 98 Chambers St.’’ 


[1888-1890]. 

Title on back of cover: “Charlotte & Lucy Temple. Allison.” On 
cover: “ Arundel Edition.’’ Does not contain the added title to Charlotte 
Temple as in the [1885-1887] edition above. 

Printed from the plates of the Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, [18807] 


edition, but on larger paper. 
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First frontispiece same as on cover of Fisher & Brother, [18807] edition 
of Charlotte Temple; second frontispiece same as on cover of Fisher & 
Brother, [1875?] edition of Lucy Temple. 

William L. Allison appears at the above address in the New York 
directory, 1885-1890. 


124a. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
[3 lines quote J] 

New York: Hurst & Co., Publishers. 1889. 

135, [2] p., 12mo. AAS. 


* Arlington Edition” on cover. 


125. Charlotte Temple A tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson 
[3 lines quoted] 

New York: Hurst & Company, Publishers, 1889. 

135 p., 12mo. DUKE. 

Colored cover title: ‘No. 28 The Arundel Library July 30,1889. . . 
Charlotte Temple By Mrs. Rowson N. Y. Hurst & Co. 122 Nassau St.” 

The Halsey copy, without date on title, formerly in NYPL but now 
missing, though included in the Union Catalogue in LC. It was probably 
printed from the same plates and shortly after the edition described above. 

Another Halsey copy, without date on title, formerly in NYPL but 
now missing, had the date 1892 assigned to it by Halsey and [1901] by 
NYPL. These Halsey copies were probably later reprints of the 1889 
edition described above, as they had the same pagination, size and 
publisher. 


126. Charlotte Temple. 

New York: Frank F. Lovell & Co., 142 & 144 Worth Street. 
[1889?]. 

12mo. 


Lovell’s Aldine Series. Issued at 75 cents. 
Title from Publishers Trade List Annual, 1889, which includes a Lovell 
price list dated August, 1889. 


127. Charlotte Temple, a tale of truth By Mrs. Rowson 

New York John W. Lovell Company 14 and 16 Vesey 
Street [1889] 

96 [?] p., 12mo. 

Lovell’s Library, No. 159. 

Title from advertisement in Lovell edition of Lucy Temple, [1889]. 

Included in Lovell’s list of books in print in Publishers Trade List 
Annual, 1889. 

It is assumed that this edition has 96 pages, for it was apparently 


originally issued in the same volume with the Lovell edition of Lucy 
Temple, [1889], which has [2], [99]-207 p. 
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128. Charlotte Temple By Mrs. Rowson 

New York John W. Lovell Company 150 Worth Street, corner 
Mission Place [18897]. 

[2], 207, 8, [6] p., 12mo. AAS. 

Oxford Series, No. 27. Issued at 50 cents. 

The John W. Lovell Company was merged with the United States 
Book Company in 1890, according to their catalogue, dated October, 
1890, in Publishers Trade List Annual, 1890. 

Includes, without separate title page, but with caption title: “Lucy 
Temple, (Charlotte’s daughter.) A sequel to Charlotte Temple.”, p. 
99-207. 

129. Charlotte Temple. 

New York: John W. Lovell Company, 150 Worth Street, 
[1889?]. 

Lovell’s Home Series of Choice Fiction, No. 486. Issued at 25 cents. 

Title from Publishers Trade List Annual, 1889. 


130. Charlotte Temple: A tale of truth. 

New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. [189-7]. 

[1], 8-119 p., 12mo. NYPL. 

The Sunset Series. 

Title from Halsey copy, formerly in NYPL but now missing. Probably 
same edition as the Ogilvie 12mo paper edition listed in American cata- 
logue . . . 1900-1905. New York, 1905, which may have been still in 
print in 1905. 

131. Charlotte Temple By Mrs. Rowson 

New York United States Book Company, successors to John 
W. Lovell Company 142 to 150 Worth Street [18907]. 

[2], 207 p., 12mo. AAS. 

Oxford Series, No. 27. Issued at 50 cents. 

The John W. Lovell Company was merged with the United States Book 
Company, in 1890, according to their catalogue, dated October, 1890, in 
Publishers Trade List Annual, 1890, where this edition of Charlotte Temple 
is listed. 

Includes, without separate title page, but with caption title: “Lucy 
Temple, (Charlotte's daughter.) A sequel to Charlotte Temple.”’, p. 
99-207. 

132. Charlotte Temple A tale of truth. By Mrs. Susannah 
Rowson. [3 lines quoted] 

New York: Optimus Printing Company, 45, 47, 49 & 51 Rose 
St. [1894]. 

190, [2]p., 18mo. AAS. NYPL. 
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Date from American catalogue . . . 1890-1895. New York, 1896. 
AAS copy has the date “July, 95” written inside front cover. The New 
York directory for 1894 locates Optimus at the above address. 

On cover: Rosebud Edition. 


133. Charlotte Temple A tale of truth. By Mrs. Susannah 
Rawson. [sic] [3 lines quoted] 

New York: The F. M. Lupton Publishing Company, Nos. 
72-76 Walker Street. [1894-1898]. 

190, [1] p., 18mo. AAS. NYU. (WASH.SQ.COLL.) 

Stratford Edition. 

F. M. Lupton Publishing Company appears at the above address in the 
New York directory only in the years 1894-1898. 

Original binding of AAS copy does not indicate name of edition. AAS 
copy has advertisement for Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup on page facing 
p. 190, not in NYU copy. 

134. Charlotte Temple: a tale of truth, by Mrs. Rowson... 

New-York: G. Munro’s Sons, [1895]. 

119 p., 12mo. NYPL. 


Munro’s Library of Popular Novels, No. 30. 
Halsey assigns the dates [189—?] and [1894]. 
Title from the catalogue of the New York Public Library describing a 


copy formerly in that collection but now missing. 

135. Charlotte Temple A tale of truth. By Mrs. Susannah 
Rawson [sic] [3 lines quoted] 

Philadelphia Henry Altemus 1895. 

190 p., 18mo. AAS. 

Issued in green and also in tan cloth (both bindings in AAS) with 
cover title: “‘Charlotte Temple Rawson [sic]’’ and sketch in red, green 
and black, signed Archie Gunn, of young lady in costume of about 1895, 
picking daisies. 

136. Charlotte Temple By Mrs. Rowson 

New York American Publishers Corporation 310-318 Sizth 
Avenue {1896-1898}. 

[2], 106, [3]-242 p., 12mo. AAS. 

Oxford edition. 

Publisher appears in New York directory only in the years 1896-1898. 

Contents: Charlotte Temple, p. [1]-106; The child wife. By Adah M. 


Howard, p. [3]-125 (verso p. 125 blank); Only a governess. By Adah M. 
Howard, p. [127]-232; A bachelor’s bedroom. By Clement Bird, p. [233]- 


242. 
The last three works in the volume have caption titles only. The 
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second and third works bear notices of copyright by Norman L. Munro, 
1887. 

Another issue, with imprint reset in different type and with different 
binding, probably later. Publisher’s name in imprint of earlier issue, 
above, is 2 7/8 in. long; in this issue, 25/8in.long. AAS. 


137. Charlotte Temple A tale of truth. By Mrs. Susannah 
Rawson. [sic] [3 lines quoted] 

New York: The F. M. Lupton Publishing Company, [1899]. 

190 p., 12mo. AAS. 

Golden Rod Series, No. 16. Price 10 cents. March 29, 1899. 

List of books in Golden-Rod Series inside covers. Mehlin piano ad- 
vertisement on back wrapper. 


138. Charlotte Temple A tale of truth. By Mrs. Susannah 
Rawson. [sic] [3 lines quoted] 

New York: The F. M. Lupton Publishing Company. [19007] 

190 p., 18mo. AAS. 


Printed on smaller but better paper, from the plates of the [1899] 
edition. Bound in green cloth. 


139. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson. 
[3 lines quoted] 

New York: George Munro’s Sons, Publishers, 17 to 27 Vande- 
water Street. {1900}. 

[1], 119, [7] p., 12mo. AAS. 


Seaside Library Pocket Edition, No. 61. At top of cover: “Issued 
daily. Sept. 15, 1883,” and, at bottom of cover: “Patented June 7th 
1887.’’ Verso of title contains advertisement not in earlier editions from 
same plates, for Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup, dated 1900. Seven pages 
of advertisements at end include Columbia Phonograph Company, Mrs. 
Winslow’s soothing syrup and 5 p. publisher’s advertisements. Publisher’s 
advertisements also on recto of preliminary leaf and inside both covers. 
Quaker oats advertisement on back cover. 

The Columbia Phonograph Company advertisement gives the ad- 
dresses of that company in several cities. The directories show that the 
company occupied the addresses given as follows: New York, 1898-1900; 
Chicago, 1898-1900; Philadelphia, 1898-1901; Washington, 1895-1902; 
Baltimore, 1894-1903; Buffalo, 1898-1900; San Francisco, 1899-1900. 
From this it is evident that the advertisement must have appeared in 
1899-1900 and as the Winslow advertisement contains the latter date, 
the book doubtless appeared in that year. 

A later issue, with several varying advertisements, lists, in advertise- 
ment of The Seaside Library. Pocket edition. ‘Latest issues,’’ Nos. 
2201-2217 not included in similar advertisement in the earlier issue 
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described above. This later issue omits advertisements of Columbia 
Phonograph Company, Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup and (on back 
cover) Quaker Oats advertisements of earlier issue, and has Sohmer piano 
advertisement on back cover. AAS. 


140. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. 
New York: G. Munro’s Sons Pub. [1900]. 
119 p., 12mo. NYPL. 


The Savoy Series. 
Title from Halsey copy, formerly in NYPL but now missing, though 


listed in Union Catalogue, LC. 


141. Susanna Rowson. Charlotte Temple. 
Philadelphia. Henry Altemus Company. [1900-1905]. 
259, [36] p., front. included in pagination, 18mo. 
AAS. CORNELL. NYPL. PA. 


Title page in red and green. Last 36 pages are publisher’s advertise- 
ments. AAS copy issued with only [32] p. advertisements at end. Front., 
from sketch of the Charlotte Temple tombstone in Trinity Churchyard, 


not in other eds. 
Altemus’ Illustrated Vademecum Series, No. 28. 


142. Charlotte Temple: A Tale of Truth. 
New York: Federal Book Co., {1902-1905}. 
18mo, paper. 


Title from Halsey. 
Federal Book Co. in New York directory, 1902-1905. 


143. Charlotte Temple. A tale of truth. By Mrs. Rowson, 
author of “Lucy Temple.” [3 lines quoted] 

Royal Publishing Company No. 530 Locust Street Philadel- 
phia, Pa. [1903-1912]. 

119, [9] p., 12mo. AAS. 

At bottom p. 119: “‘A sequel to Charlotte Temple, entitled Lucy 
Temple (Charlotte’s daughter), is published in No. 1803 of ‘The Seaside 
Library.’ Price 25 cents.’ 


[Seaside Library?], No. 118. 
Royal Publishing Company (Frederick C. Kerner and John R. Getts) 


appears at the above address in the Philadelphia director, 1903-1912. 

144. Charlotte Temple A tale of truth By Mrs. Susannah 
Rowson [3 lines quoted] 

Chicago W. B. Conkey Company [19057] 

190 [2], p., 12mo. AAS. 
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Advertisement on last leaf of works of Ella Wheeler Wilcox includes 
“Poems of power,” the first edition of which appeared in 1901. Halsey 
assigns the date [19057]. An edition with same imprint appears in U. 8. 
Catalogue . . . 1912. Halsey describes this edition as having been 
issued in paper, but the AAS copy is in publisher’s cloth binding. See also 
No. 180. 

145. Charlotte Temple a tale of truth By Susanna Haswell 
Rowson Reprinted from the rare first American edition (1794), 
over twelve hundred errors in later editions being corrected, 
and the preface restored With an historical and biographical 
introduction bibliography, etc. by Francis W. Halsey [pub- 
lisher’s device] 

Funk & Wagnalls Company New York and London 1905 

cix, 131, 150, p., illus., 12mo. 

AAS. BM. BPL. BROWN. CHICAGO. COLUMBIA. CORNELL. 
HCL. LC. NYHS. NYPL. N.Y.SOCIETY. ROCHESTER. YALE. etc. 

The best of all editions, including a long and valuable historical intro- 
duction, a bibliographical checklist of editions which, however, contains 
many errors and duplications, numerous footnotes, and seventeen illustra- 
tions. 


CHARLOTTE TEMPLE, A HistoriIcaAL DRAMA 


146. Charlotte Temple/a historical drama/three acts, with 
prologue /dramatized by/Harriet Pixley Plumb/ 

Publishers Printing Co./359-361 Dearborn St./Chicago./T. 
Fisher Unwin,/11 Paternoster Buitldings,/London, E. C./ 
England. [{cop. 1899]./ 


47 p., 8vo. (23% em). CHICAGO. 
“A play based on the story long enjoyed much popularity””—Halsey, 
p. XXxi. 


LovE AND RoMANCE: CHARLOTTE AND Lucy TEMPLE. 


147. Love and romance: Charlotte and Lucy Temple’ 
Two volumes in one. 

Philadelphia: Leary and Getz, 1854. 

119, 129 p., 12mo. 


Title from Halsey. 
First published separately as: Charlotte. London, 1791; and Charlotte’s 
daughter. Boston, 1828. 
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148. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. By Susannah Rowson. 
{2 lines quoted] 

London: Milner and Company, Paternoster Row. [Colophon, 
p. 254:] Milner & Company, Printers, Halifax. [186-?]. 

254, [3-4], [1], 30 p., front. included in pagination, 24mo. in 
8s. NYPL. 

Added title page, with vignette substituted for the quotation, not 
paged in, faces front: ‘‘Charlotte Temple refusing to become Belcour’s 
mistress. ”’ 

Second title page at p. [125]: “Lucy Temple: one of the three 
orphans. A sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah 
Rowson. 

London: Milner and Company, Paternoster Row. [186-7]. 


Publisher’s advertisements on final pages. 
Halsey assigns the date [circa 1875). 


149. Love and romance. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. By 
Susannah Rowson. [2 lines quoted] Two volumes in one. 

Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. 

119, 129 p., front., 18mo. Lc. 

Second title: ‘‘Charlotte Temple: a tale of truth. By Mrs. 
Susannah Rowson. [3 lines quoted] 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864.” 

Third title: “Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. 
A sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author 
of “Rebecca,” ‘“‘the Inquisitor,’’ “‘Reuben and Rachel,” 
‘Victoria, ”’ etc., etc. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864.” 


150. Love and romance. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. By 
Susannah Rowson. [2 lines quoted] Two volumes in one. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. 

119, 129 p., 18mo. AAS. 

Second title: ‘‘Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A 
sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author 
of “Rebecca,” “the Inquisitor,” ‘‘Reuben and Rachel,” 
“Victoria, ”’ etc., etc. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872.” 


151. Love and romance: Charlotte and Lucy Temple- 
Two volumes in one. 
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Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1874. 
119, 129 p., 12mo. 
Title from Halsey. 


152. Love and romance. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. By 
Susannah Rowson. [2 lines quoted] Two volumes in one. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 

119; 129 p., 12mo. NYHS. 

Second title: ‘Lucy Temple: One of the three orphans. A 
sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of 
“Rebecca,” Inquisitor,” ‘Reuben and Rachel,” “ Vic- 
toria,”’ etc. etc. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875.” 


153. Charlotte and Lucy Temple, by Mrs. Rowson. 
[New Yerk: Norman L. Munro, Publisher, 74 Beekman 
Street. 1877-1879]. 


The Riverside Library, No. 38. Issued at 10 cents. 
Title from advertisement in No. 111. 


154. Love and romance. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. By 
Susannah Rowson. [2 lines quoted] Two volumes in one. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 

[2], [v]—vi, [7]-119, 129 p., 12mo. AAS. NYPL. 

Title to second part: “Lucy Temple: one of the three 
orphans. A sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, 
author of “Rebecca,” “The Inquisitor,” ‘Reuben and 
Rachel,” “‘ Victoria, ’’ etc. etc. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


155. Love and romance. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. 
By Susannah Rowson. [2 lines quoted] Two volumes in one. 

New York: Hurst & Co., Nassau Street. [188-7]. 

119, 129, [1] p., 12mo. NYPL. 

Title of second part as in 1877 edition, with imprint: 

New York: Hurst & Co., Nassau Street. [188—?]. 


156. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. Two volumes in one. 
New York: Ogilvie, [188-?]. 

119, 129 p., 12mo. paper. 

Title from Halsey. 
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157. Love and romance. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. By 
Susannah Rowson. [2 lines quoted] Two volumes in one. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1881. 

119, 129 p., 12mo. BPL. NYPL. 

Second title as in 1877 edition, with date changed to 1881. 


158. Love and romance. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. By 
Susannah Rowson. [2 lines quoted] Two volumes in one. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. [1887]. 

[2], [v]-119, 129 p., 12mo. AAS. 

Second title: ‘Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A 
sequel to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of 
“Rebecca,” “the Inquisitor,” “Reuben and Rachel,” Vic- 
toria,”’ etc., etc. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.” [1887]. 

Cover title: ‘Charlotte and Lucy Temple.” Issued both in red and 
yellow cloth. 

Has publisher’s advertisements on end papers, including Worcester’s 
Unabridged Quarto Dictionary, edition of 1887. The other volumes 
advertised appear in the Publishers Trade List Annual for that year and so 
it is assumed that the volume was printed in 1887. Printed from the 
plates of Lippincott’s earlier 18mo. editions. 

This was doubtless the last Lippincott edition, as a disastrous fire in 
the Lippincott plant in 1887 destroyed the stereotyped plates, surplus 
stock of the edition and all records of its publication. Because of this 
fire, the present firm cannot give any information on the subject. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WorKS 


159. An abridgment of universal geography, together 
with sketches of history designed for the use of schools and 
academies in the United States. By Susanna Rowson. 

Boston: Printed for John West, No. 75, Cornhill. David 
Carlisle, Printer, Cambridge Street. [1805]. 

liv], 13-302, [1] p.,12mo. AAs. AMHERST. BM. BPL. BROWN. 

HCL. Lc (imperfect). NYHS. WATKINSON. 


“‘ Advertisement by the author”’ pasted inside front cover of HCL copy. 

The date generally assigned to this title is 1806 but Nason, p. 143-144, 
gives the date as 1805. This is the last year in which David Carlisle 
appears in Cambridge Street, his address being given as Court Street in 
the 1806 Boston Directory. 


160. The American tar. 


Produced at the New Theatre, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, June 17, 
1796. It “was given for the benefit of the Rowsons, and, although 
unacknowledged, was probably one of Mrs. Rowson’s adaptations.’’— 
George O. Seilhamer: ‘History of the American theatre from 1774 to 
1797.”” New York, 1896, Vol. III, p. 214. Mr. Rowson played Dick 
Hauser and his sister, Charlotte Rowson, appeared as Susan. Seilhamer 
says that the original from which this adaptation was made was by Jacob 
Morton. Mrs. Rowson’s adaptation was probably never published. 


161. Americans in England, or, lessons for daughters. A 
comedy. By the author of Charlotte Temple, etc. etc. 
Boston: 1796. 12mo. No copy known. 


Title from Knapp, Sabin 73603 and Evans 31128, who do not describe 
or locate a copy. Wegelin thinks that, as no bibliographer describes this 
item, it was probably never printed. However, the Dict. Nat'l Biog. says 
“The printed book is rare’? and Nason, p. 88, says: ‘‘This play is now 
extremely rare; the book hunters have offered as much as fifty dollars for a 
single copy.’’ George O. Seilhamer, in his “History of the American 
theatre,’’ New York, 1896. Vol III, p. 340-341, says: “‘Mrs. Rowson’s 
‘Americans in England’ made no distinct impression in Boston at the 
time of its production. She subsequently disposed of the right to act the 
play to Hodgkinson in consideration of a benefit, saying she had lost 
money by it when originally produced. It was printed, but became one 
of the scarcest plays of American origin.’”’ A careful search has failed to 
locate a copy. 

Mrs. Rowson appeared as Mrs. Ormsby in this comedy at the Federal 
Street Theatre, Boston, at its first performance, April 19, 1797 and again 
in May at her benefit performance and “farewell to the stage.”’ Mr. 
Rowson appeared as Snap and his sister, Charlotte Rowson, as Betty. 
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This play was produced under the title of ‘The Columbian daughter, 
or, Americans in England,’”’ by Hodgkinson, Sept. 10, 1800, at Mount 
Vernon Gardens, New York, according to G. C. D. Odell: “‘ Annals of the 
New York Stage.”’ New York, 1927. Vol. 2, p. 96. 


162. Biblical dialogues between a father and his family: 
comprising sacred history, from the creation to the death of our 
Saviour Christ. The lives of the apostles, and the promulga- 
tion of the gospel; with a sketch of the history of the church 
down to the reformation. The whole carried on in conjunction 
with profane history. In two volumes. Vol. I. [II] By 
Susanna Rowson. [11 lines quoted from Cowper’s Truth] 

Boston: Published by Richardson and Lord. Printed by 
J.H.A. Frost, Congress-st. 1822. 

2 vols., [2], 416; 395 p., 12mo. AAS. BA. BPL. BROWN. 

CHICAGO. CORNELL. DARTMOUTH. HCL. LC. NYHS. 


163. The Boston Weekly Magazine; devoted to morality, 
literature, biography, history, the fine arts, agriculture, &c. &c. 
Volume I [II, III|—1802-3. [1803-4; 1804-5] [Four line 


verse] 

Boston: Published by Gilbert and Dean, at their Printing- 
Office, No. 56, State-Street—Price two dolls. per annum, one 
half paid in advance. Subscriptions received by the Editors, 
and by the Post-Masters in New-England.—i803. [1804; 


1805]. 
3 vols., triple column, 4to. 
Besides numerous scattering files, complete files are located 
at: AAS. BA. HCL. IA. STATE L. LC. 
MASS.STATE L. NYHS. NYPL. PRINCETON. 


Edited by Susanna Rowson. Vol. I, No. 1, Oct. 30, 1802—Vol. III, 
No. 52, Oct. 19, 1805. There were four pages to the issue, some issues 
running to three editions. Many of the essays, stories and poems were 
written by the editor. A title page and index was published for each 
volume. 

The Boston Weekly Magazine was superseded by the Boston Magazine 
and the Monthly Anthology, to both of which Mrs. Rowson was a contrib- 
utor though not an editor. To the New England Galaxy, which began 
publication in 1817, she was also a frequent contributor, especially in 1818. 
Its founder, Joseph T. Buckingham, has this to say of her in his ‘‘ Personal 
memoirs,’’ 1852, Vol. I, p. 83: ‘‘Mrs. Susanna Rowson was an acceptable 
and highly valued correspondent of the Galaxy. Her contributions were 
chiefly of a religious and devotional character and usually signed with 
her initials, ‘S. R.’ ”’ 
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CHARLOTTE’S DAUGHTER. 


164. Charlotte’s daughter: or, the three orphans. A sequel 
to Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of 
Rebecca, The Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Victoria, &c. To 
which is prefixed, a memoir of the author. 

Boston: Published by Richardson & Lord. J. H. A. Frost, 
Printer. 1828. 

184 p., 12mo. AAS. BA. BPL. BROWN. CHICAGO. DUKE. 

HCL. HEH. LC. NYHS. PA. WATKINSON. 

The memoir, p. 3-20, was written by Samuel L. Knapp and first 
appeared in the Boston Gazette in 1824. 

First edition. Frequently reprinted in cheap paper editions, with the 
memoir omitted, under the title: “Lucy Temple”; and, combined with 
“Charlotte Temple”’ under the title: “Love and romance. Charlotte and 
Lucy Temple.” 

165. Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A sequel to 
Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of Rebecca, 
the Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Victoria, &c. &c. 

New-York: Published by Nafis & Cornish 278 Pearl-Street. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Nafis, Cornish & Co. Philadelphia: John B. 
Perry. [1842-1848]. 

[2], 5-179 p., 18mo. Blank preliminary leaf included in 
pagination. BROWN. NJHS. NYPL. 

Running title: Charlotte’s daughter; or, the three orphans. 

Nafis & Cornish appear in New York directory, 1842-1851. 

Uniform with their edition of Charlotte Temple which is listed in 
Roorbach . . . 1820-1848. New York, 1849. 


166. Lucy Temple. 
New York: Richard Marsh, 1852. (First issue). 
See No. 90. 


167. Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A sequel to 
Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of Rebecca, 
the Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Victoria, &c. &c. 

New-York: Richard Marsh, No. 374 Pearl-Street. Philadel- 
phia: Wm, A. Leary & Co. 1852. 

[2], [5]-179 p., 18mo. AAS. 

Caption title: Charlotte’s daughter; or, the three orphans. 

Issued in yellow boards with cover title and publisher’s advertisement 
on back cover. 
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Second issue, printed from the worn plates of the previous edition, 
perhaps a year or two later than the date on title. 


168. Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A sequel to 
Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of “Rebecca,” 
“‘the Inquisitor,” ‘Reuben and Rachel,’”’ “ Victoria,” &c. &e. 

Philadelphia: W. A. Leary & Co. No. 138 North Second 
Street. [1852?] 

129, 14 p., 18mo. AAS. 

Cover title has the imprint: “‘ Philadelphia: Published by Leary & Getz. 
No. 138 North Second Street. 1853.” 

List of books published by Leary & Getz, 14 p., bound in at end, 
includes Charlotte Temple and Lucy Temple at 124% cents each in boards. 
Also on back cover, list of books “suitable for peddlers,”’ including both 


the above titles. 
W. A. Leary & Co. appear in the Philadelphia directory, 1850-1852 


only. Previously as W. A. Leary, and from 1854 on, as Leary & Getz. 
William A. Leary & Co. published an edition of Charlotte Temple in 1851, 
according to Halsey and it is probable that Lucy Temple was issued 
uniform with it in the same year; that the present edition of the latter was 
printed from the same plates the following year; and that the unsold 
sheets of this [1852?] edition were bound up with the later date in 1853. 


168a. Lucy Temple. 
Philadelphia: Leary & Getz, 1853. 


See No. 168. 


169. Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A sequel to 
Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of Rebecca, 
the Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Victoria, &c. &e. 

New-York: Richard Marsh, 138 William Street. 1856. 

179 p., including preliminary blank leaf, 18mo. 

CHICAGO. NYPL (in catalogue but copy missing). YALE. 


170. Lucy Temple: one of the three orphans. A sequel to 
Charlotte Temple. By Susannah Rowson, author of Rebecca, 
the Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, Victoria, &e. &ce. 

Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, Publishers, No. 9 North 
Sizth Street. For sale by A. J. Fisher, 98 Nassau St., New York. 
[1875?]. 

144 p., front. (wdct. full length port. of a child) included in 
pagination, 18mo. AAS. 


Cover title in colors: ‘‘Lucy Temple [young woman kneeling] Fisher & 
Brother, Publishers No. 9 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia.”” Publisher’s 
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advertisement on back cover as in companion volume: Charlotte Temple. 
Philadelphia, {1875?], which see for note on the date. 

171. Lebens-Geschichte von Lucy Temple. Tochter von 
Charlotte Temple. Eine Beschreibung der Heimsuchungen 
wihrend ihres trauervollen Lebens, ihrer Liebe und deren 
Folgen. Jetzt zum ersten Male herausgegeben nach der 
Original-Manuscript-Biographie. 

Philadelphia: Barclay & Co., Herausgeber [sic], No. 21 Nord 
Siebente Strasse. {cop. by Barclay & Co. 1877]. [1876]. 

[2], [19]-64 p., 5 plates included in pagination. 8vo. NYPL. 


Blue paper cover title: “‘Das Leben von Lucy Temple. The life of Lucy 
Temple, [vignette] daughter of Charlotte Temple.’”’ The vignette on title 
is same as plate, p. 23-24, and a duplicate of the plate at p. 55-56 is on 
outside back cover. 

Uniform with their German-English edition of Charlotte Temple. 

Though not copyrighted until 1877, this edition was probably printed 
in 1876 for the publisher does not appear in the Philadelphia directory 
after that year, and the uniform edition of Charlotte Temple appears in 
the American catalogue . . . 1876. New York, 1880. 


172. The history of Lucy Temple, daughter of Charlotte 
Temple An account of her pathetic young life’s trials, her 
love and its consequences. Now for the first time published 
from the original manuscript biography 

Philadelphia: Barclay & Co., Publishers, No. 21 North 
Seventh Street. [cop. 1877] 

[2], [19]-64 p., wdet. illus., 8vo. AAS. 

Issued in purple printed wrappers, with cover title: ‘‘The life of Lucy 
Temple, daughter of Charlotte Temple.”’ 


173. Lucy Temple. 

Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, [18807]. 

See No. 115. 

174. Lucy Temple. 

New York: Wm. L. Allison, [1885-1887]. 

See No. 123. 

175. Lucy Temple. 

New York: Wm. L. Allison, [1888-1890]. 

See No. 124. 

176. Lucy Temple A sequel to Charlotte Temple By Mrs. 
Rawson [sic] 
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New York John W. Lovell Company 14 and 16 Vesey Street 
[1889]. 

[2], 19, [1], [2], [99]-207, [10] p., 12mo. AAS. LC, 

Lovell’s Library No. 1329. Price 10 cents. Entered at post office, New 


York, Jan. 15, 1889. 
Advertisements include catalogue of Lovell’s Library, to which is 
added Munro’s Library, now published by John W. Lovell Co., including 


Charlotte Temple, No. 159. 
Probably also issued with and paged continuously with the 1889 edition 


of Charlotte Temple. 
LC copy has following collation: [2], [99]-207 p. 


177. Lucy Temple. 
New York: United States Book Company, [18907]. 
See No. 131. 


178. Lucy Temple: sequel to Charlotte Temple. 
New York: George Munro, 23 Vandewater Street, [1891]. 


Paper. 
Seaside Library, Pocket Edition, No. 1803. 
Title from American catalogue . . . 1890-1895. New York, 1896. 


179. Lucy Temple (Charlotte’s daughter). By Mrs. Row- 
son, author of ‘Charlotte Temple.” 

Royal Publishing Company No. 530 Locust Street Philadel- 
phia, Pa. {1903-1912}. 

12mo. 

Seaside Library, No. 1803. Price 25 cents. 

Title from advertisement on p. 119 of No. 143. 

Royal Publishing Company (Frederick C. Kerner and John R. Getts) 
appears at the above address in the Philadelphia directory, 1903-1912. 


180. The history of Lucy Temple Sequel to Charlotte 
Temple. By Mrs. Susannah Rowson. 

Chicago W. B. Conkey Company [cop. 1905]. No copy lo- 
cated. 

Also contains Charlotte Temple, which was separately published by 
Conkey in [1905?]. See No. 144. 


181. Lucy Temple; or, the three orphans. 


London, n.d. 


12mo. 
Title from Wegelin’s Early American fiction. New York, 1929, p. 30. 
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000. The Columbian daughter. 
See Americans in England, No. 161. 


182. Elegy. [To Jonathan Homer, Jr., of Newton, Mass.] 


Reprinted from the Boston Weekly Magazine, Sept. 15, 1804, at p. 23-- 
24 of ‘‘The way of God vindicated, in a sermon preached Lord’s-Day, 
September 16, 1804. After the interment of his only child, Jonathan 
Homer, A.B. who died of a consumption, Sept. 7, 1804; aged 21. By 
Jonathan Homer, Pastor of the First Church in Newton. Boston: Printed 
by Manning & Loring, No.2, Cornhill. 1804.” AAS. BROWN. 

Eight four-line verses, signed: “S. R.”’ 


183. Exercises in history, chronology, and biography, in 
question and answer. For the use of schools. Comprising, 
ancient history, Greece, Rome, &c. Modern history, England, 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. The discovery of America, rise, 
progress and final independence of the United States. By 
Susanna Rowson, author of Biblical dialogues, &c. &c. 

Boston: Published by Richardson and Lord. No. 75, Cornhill. 
1822. 

170, [1] p., 18mo. Issued in printed boards with title on 
cover and publisher’s advertisement on back. 

AAS. BPL. NYHS. WATKINSON. 


184. The female patriot; or, nature’s rights. [Altered from 
Philip Massinger’s ‘‘Bondman.’’] By Mrs. Rowson. 

Philadelphia, 1794. 

12mo. 

Title from Durang, Knapp’s Memoir, Sabin 73619, and from Evans 
27300 who do not describe or locate a copy. This farce was played in 
Philadelphia in 1795, according to Dunlap. As no bibliographer appears 
to have seen or described a copy, Wegelin thinks the work was never 
printed. Knapp and Nason speak of its having been written but do not 
mention its publication. 

Charles Durang, in his ‘The Philadelphia stage; 1749-1821,” Chapter 
XXIV, published in the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, Oct. 15, 1854, 
says: “‘At Mr. and Mrs. Rowson’s benefit, on the 19th of June, [1795] 
there was produced ‘The Female Patriot, or Nature’s Rights,’ altered 
from Messenger’s ‘Bondman,’ by Mrs. Rowson.” 


185. The/fille de chambre,/a novel./By the author of the 
Inquisitor, &c. &c./{7 lines quoted] / 

Dublin:/Printed by Brett Smith,/for Messrs. P. Wogan, 
P. Byrne, J. Moore,/W. Jones, J. Rice./M DCC XCIII. 


; 
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285 p., 12mo. NYPL (lacks p. 179-182). 


First edition with this title. First published as Rebecca, or the fille de 
chambre. London, 1792. 

An edition of this work in 3 vols., 12mo. was offered at 10 s. 6 d. in 
“Modern catalogue of books . . . since 1791.’’ London: W. Bent, 1795. 


186. The/fille de chambre,/ a _ novel./[rule]|/By Mrs. 
Rowson,/ of the New Theatre, Philadelphia;/ author of 
Charlotte, the Inquisitor, Victoria, &c./{rule]/[7 line verse]/ 
[rule]/ 

Philadelphia:/Printed for H. & P. Rice, No. 50, High-/ 
Street; and J. Rice & Co./Market-Street, Baltimore./{rule]/1794. 

207, [1] p., 12mo. AAS. HCL. 


First American edition. 

First published as Rebecca, or the fille de chambre, which see. The final 
page contains proposals for printing Mrs. Rowson’s Trials of the human 
heart in four volumes at $2.00. The author’s address is given as the corner 
of Seventh and Chesnut-streets. 


187. The fille de chambre; a new novel. Wrote by Mrs. 
Rowson, authoress of The Inquisitor, Victoria, and Charlotte. 

Baltimore. Printed by James Angell, for George Keatinge, 
Market-street. 1794. 

“Printed on fine paper.”’ 


Title from Evans, who gives no collation and locates no copy. Title 
probably from an advertisement and it is possible that this edition was 
never issued, as the authorized edition was for sale by J. Rice & Co. of 
Baltimore the same year. 


188. The/fille de chambre,/a novel./By Mrs. Rowson,/ of 
the New Theatre, Baltimore ;/author of Charlotte, the Inquisi- 
tor,/Victoria, &c./{7 lines quoted]/ 

Baltimore:/Printed by S. & J. Adams,/for Keatinge’s Book- 
store, in Market/Street, three doors above/Light Lane./1795 

256 p., 12mo. CHICAGO. 


Mentioned in an advertisement of “New publications printed in 
Baltimore for Keatinge’s Book Store,” in the Baltimore Telegraphe, 
March 27, 1795. 


189. The/fille de chambre,/a novel./By Mrs. Rowson,/ of 
the New Theatre, Baltomore;/author of Charlotte, the 
Inquisitor,/Victoria, &c./[7 lines quoted]/ 
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Baltimore:/Printed [by S. & J. Adams] for Thomas E. 
Clayland,/in Gay-Street./1795. 
256 p., 12mo. HCL. 


190. Hearts of oak. [Boston?, 1810-11]. 


“We had some novelties this season [‘The season of 1810-11, the fifth 
and last of my Boston management’] of native production . . . Mrs. 
Rowson, who had formerly been an actress, but was now superintending 
a seminary, favored us with another—‘ Hearts of Oak’—a piece inferior 
to the other [Mr. White’s comedy ‘The Poor Lodger’], but which never- 
theless displayed merits worthy of more praise than it received.””—John 
Bernard’s “Retrospections of America 1797-1811.” New York, 1887, 
p. 365. AAS. 

This was probably an adaptation of John Till Allingham’s “ Hearts of 
oak,’’ a comedy, first produced at the Drury Lane Theatre, London, in 
1803. The adaptation by Mrs. Rowson seems not to have been noticed 
elsewhere and was probably never published. 


191. The/inquisitor;/or,/invisible rambler./In three vol- 
umes./[rule]/By Mrs. Rowson,/author of Victoria./[rule]/ 
Vol. I. [II, 

[London:] Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson,/ Paternoster 
Row./M.DCC.LXXXVIII. 

xvi, 176; [4], 184; [4], 183, [1]p., 12mo. Three volumes in one. 

AAS. BM. N.Y.SOCIETY. 


First edition. 

Each volume is preceded by a blank leaf and half title. The first half 
title and title are included in the pagination; the other titles, half titles 
and blank leaves are not. The work is dedicated to Lady Cockburne, and 
has on the final page this advertisement: “‘Speedily will be published, in 
octavo, with a frontispiece, a collection of poems, by the author of this 
work.” 

Pasted on the fly leaf facing the first title, in the BM copy, is a slip with 
the caption: ‘An Essay on that Art which makes a Man/happy in himself, 
and agreeable to others.’’ This is followed by a fourteen line verse of 
rhymed couplets, doubtless intended by the author as a prologue to the 
Inquisitor. 

“It consists of a series of pictures of London society drawn by a person, 
who, by placing a charmed ring upon his finger renders himself invisible 
to the parties whose conversation he reports, and whose actions, good or 
evil, he describes. In this, as in her other works of fancy, Mrs. Rowson 
introduces under fictitious names, herself and something of her eventful 
history. The rambler at the printing office in volume I, is undoubtedly 
Miss Haswell with the manuscript of Victoria, at J. B. Cooke’s in Tavistock 
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street in 1786.’’—Nason, p. 36-37. The author obviously took for her 
model Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

Faintly commended in Monthly Review, August, 1788, p. 171, as 
follows: 


“The Inquisitor; or invisible Rambler. By Mrs. Rowson. 12mo 
3 Vols. 7s. 6d. sewed. Robinsons. 1788. 

Mr. Inquisitor is presented by his guardian genius with a ring; which 
ring, when placed on his finger, is to render him invisible. Thus, like the 
Asmodeus of Le Sage, the writer has an opportunity of viewing the secret 
transactions of mankind, and of commenting on them accordingly—that 
is to say, as good or evil manners may be found to prevail. 

“There is nothing of novelty in the idea, nor any thing particularly 
striking in the execution of the work. It may, however, be perused with 
profit by our youthful friends, as in some of the stories here presented to 
us, the duplicity and dishonesty so frequently to be found in the world, are 
exhibited with a tolerable degree of skill. The Authoress is evidently in 
possession of a feeling heart. But style, and the various graces of composi- 
tion, are yet to come.”’ 

Reviewed as follows in Critical Review, June, 1788 (appendix), p. 568- 
569: “The inquisitor; or, invisible rambler. By Mrs. Rowson. 3 vols. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. Robinsons. Mrs. Rowson looked up to Sterne as the 
object of her imitation, but she has really rivalled one of her own sex, the 
author of the Rambles of Frankly. [Mrs. Elizabeth Bonhote’s “Rambles 
of Mr. Frankley. By his sister.’’ London, 1773] The work is wholly of 
that kind, and in no respect inferior to it, except in having adopted a ring, 
by which the inquisitor is rendered invisible, a trick so artificial, as at once 
to disgust the more rational reader: it in fact destroys all the interest, be- 
cause it occurs every moment, and shews the whole to be fictitious. Of 
Sterne, there are only a few faint rays. The chapter entitled, The Slave, 
in the beginning of the second volume, is written in his best manner. 
There are many pathetic traits which speak to the heart, and are drawn 
from nature: they are extremely affecting, when we forget the ring. 
Though the Inquisitor, like the Rambles of Frankly, consists of inde- 
pendent chapters; yet some connection is kept up through the whole; and, 
in that respect, as well as in pathos, this work may be said to excel its 
competitor.” 


192. The/inquisitor;/or,/invisible rambler./In three vol- 
umes./By Mrs. Rowson, author of Victoria./{rule]/The first 
American edition./[rule]/ Volume I. [II,III]/[double rule} / 

Philadelphia—Printed/and sold by William Gibbons, No. 
144,/North Third-Street./{rule]/1793. 

Three volumes in one. 202, [1] p., 12mo. 

AAS. BA. CORNELL. HSP. WATKINSON. 


Publisher’s advertisement on last page. 
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First American edition. 
The dedication to Lady Cockburne is signed ‘‘Susan Rowson”’ in this 
edition. 


193. The/inquisitor;/or,/invisible rambler./In three vol- 
umes./[rule]|/By Mrs. Rowson, author of Victoria./[rule]/ 
Second American edition./[rule]/ Volume I. [II; IIT]/{rule]/ 

Philadelphia: /Printed for Mathew Carey, Bookseller, Market / 
Street, near Fourth. /—1794— 

Title within ornamental border. 3 vols. in one. 246 p., 
12mo. AAS. BPL. BM. CHICAGO. HCL. ILL. 

JCB. LC. NYHS. NYPL. NYSL. PA. YALE. 


Preliminary half title included in pagination. 


000. Love and romance. Charlotte and Lucy Temple. 
See Charlotte Temple, Nos. 147-158. 


000. Lucy Temple. 


See Charlotte's daughter, Nos. 164-181; and Love and romance. Charlotte 
and Lucy Temple, entered with other editions of Charlotte Temple, Nos. 
147-158. 


194. Mary, or the test of honour. By a lady. 
Lendon: Abraham, 1789. 
2 vols., 12mo. No copy known. 


Title from the following review and from Knapp’s Memoir, p. 7, which 
says: “This [Inquisitor, Lond., 1788] was followed by a Collection of 
Poems [Poems on various subjects. London, 1788]; and shortly after by 
‘Mary, or the Test of Honour,’ which last was principally taken from a 
manuscript furnished by a bookseller, and was never claimed by Mrs. 
Rowson as her own.’’ Allibone speaks of it as having been edited by Mrs. 
Rowson. The following review from the Monthly Review, March, 1790, 
p. 331, probably refers to the above work: 

“The Test of Honour. By a Lady. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. sewed. Abra- 
ham. 1789. 

As this production appears to be the coup d’essai of a young and 
ingenuous mind, we shall not examine it nicely as a piece of authorship. 
The writer is evidently unaccustomed to the use of the pen: but the story 
is, in some parts, interesting, and, generally speaking, prettily told. The 
moral, which is set forth in a particular instance of ‘female fortitude and 
fillial duty,’ is of the highest and most exemplary kind.”’ 

It is also reviewed in the Critical Review, Nov. 1789, p. 408. 

“*The Test of Honour. By a Young Lady. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. Abraham. 

This little story is related in an artless style; but we cannot compliment 
the young lady on what appears to be her first attempt. There is little to 
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commend in the conduct of the plot, or in the delineation of characters. 
The whole is generally trifling, and frequently improbable.” 


195. Mentoria;/or the/young lady’s friend:/in two vol- 
umes./[rule]/By Mrs. Rowson,/author of Victoria, &c. &c./ 
[rule]/[9 lines quoted]/{rule]/Vol. I. [II]/{double rule]/ 

London:/Printed for William Lane,/at the/Minerva,/Leaden- 
hall-street./{1791]}. 

Two volumes, [4], vii, [1], 168; [4], 168, 193-216, 193-198, 
[6] p., 12mo. NYPL. 

First edition. 

In Vol. I, p. 95 is mispaged 59 and p. 138 is mispaged 134. In Vol. II, 
p. 25 is not paged, p. 86 is mispaged 89, p. 117 is mispaged 171, p. 147 is 
mispaged 247 and signature I, p. 169-192 are mispaged 193-216. 

Half-title in both volumes: ‘“‘Mentoria;/or the/young lady’s friend.” 

Contents includes Preface; Author’s acknowledgment; “‘ Verses ad- 
dressed to a young lady on her leaving school.’’ [from Victoria]; main text 
in form of ten letters; Essay on female education; ‘‘ Urganda and Fatima, 
an Eastern tale’’; “‘The incendiary.” [‘‘The two last tales have formerly 
appeared in a magazine.’’] 

On the recto of the first unnumbered leaf at end of Vol. II appears an 
advertisement for ‘‘Lidora, an ancient chronicle.’’ By M. de Gorgy. 
London, 1791. On the verso of the same leaf appears the following an- 
nouncement: “Just published. Charlotte; or a tale of truth. In 2 Vols. 
12mo.—Price 5s. sewed. [This is followed by the review quoted from the 
Critical Review, April 1791, which is given in full under Charlotte.]. Last 
four unnumbered pages contain “Subscribers.” 

196. Mentoria;/or the/young lady’s friend:/{rule]/By Mrs. 
Rowson,/author of Victoria, &c. &c./{rule]/(9 lines quoted]/ 
[double rule]/ 

Dublin:/Printed by Thomas Morton Bates,/for Messrs. P. 
Wogan, A. Grueber, J. Halpen, J. Moore/ R. M’ Allister, 
J. Rice, W. Jones, and R. White./1791. 

[2], v, [1], [9]}-288 p., 12mo. BPL. LC. NYHS. 


197. Mentoria;/or the/young lady’s friend./In two vol- 
umes./By Mrs. Rowson,/of the New-Theatre, Philadelphia:/ 
author of The Inquisitor, Fille de chambre, / Victoria, Charlotte, 
&c. &c./(nine line verse|/Vol. I. [II]/ 

Philadelphia:/Printed for Robert Campbell,/by Samuel Harri- 
son Smith,/M.DCC.XCIV. 

2 vols. in one. [2], v, [1], 9-106; 116, [3] p., 12mo. 

AAS. HCL. LC. NYPL. NYSL (imperfect). PENNSYLVANIA. WIS. 
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First American edition. 

Nason says that the story of George Campbell, and “Urganda and 
Fatima, an Eastern tale,’’ were reprinted in ‘The Young Ladies’ Guide.’’ 
Boston: Thomas and Andrews, 1799. 


198. Miscellaneous poems; by Susanna Rowson, Pre- 
ceptress of the Ladies’ Academy, Newton, Mass. Author of 
Charlotte, Inquisitor, Reuben and Rachel, &c. &c. [6 lines 
quoted from Johnson’s Rambler] 

Printed for the author, by Gilbert and Dean, State-Street, sold 
by them, and by W. P. and L. Blake, Cornhill, Boston.—1804. 


227 p., 12mo. 
AAS. BA. BM. BPL. BROWN. CHICAGO. COLUMBIA. 
ESSEX INST. (imperfect). HCL. HEH. ILL. LC. NYHS. 
NYPL. N.Y.SOCIETY. NYSL. PA. WATKINSON. YALE. 


199. Poems on various subjects. By Mrs. Rowson, author 


of the Inquisitor, &c. 

Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Paternoster Row. 
M.DCC.LXXXVIII. 

72 p., front., 8vo. No copy known. 

Title from Alibone and imprint from “ Inquisitor.”” London, 1788. 

The following advertisement appears on the last page of Inquisitor. 
London, 1788: ‘‘Speedily will be published, in octavo, with a frontispiece, 
a collection of poems, by the author of this work.”” Knapp, in his memoir 
of Mrs. Rowson, probably refers to this advertisement when he says: 
“This [Inquisitor. London, 1788] was followed by a Collection of Poems.”’ 

The rarity of the volume may, perhaps, be accounted for by the follow- 
ing review from the Monthly Review, July, 1789, p. 85: 

“Poems on Various Subjects. By Mrs. Rowson, Author of the Inquisi- 
tor, &c. 8vo. 3s. pp. 72. Robinsons. 1788. 

Mrs. R. gives the following account of her journey up Mount Par- 
nassus; after supposing (no impossible case) that we critics may cry, 
‘Tis most absurd—<«c.’ 

‘Indeed I must confess I was to blame; 
But being naturally fond of fame, 

I soon began my journey with the hope, 
By perseverance, I might reach the top; 
But being as yet an early hour of day, 

I don’t suppose I can have got half way.’ 

Half way! no, nothing like it, Madam! Indeed you had better turn 
back, before it grow dark: it is a nasty, cross road, and people who do not 
know it are every day, losing themselves.” 

It is also eloquently reviewed in the Critical Review, April, 1789, p. 313: 
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“Poems on Various Subjects. By Mrs. Rowson. 

8vo. 3s sewed. Robinsons. 

Mrs. Rowson, in her prefatory address, speaks with great diffidence of 
her poetical abilities. 

‘Methought I’d heard the ancient poets tell 
Of Mount Parnassus, where the Muses dwell. 
Thinking the place must surely be divine, 
Where dwelt Apollo and the sacred Nine, 

I soon began my journey, with the hope, 
By perseverance, I might reach the top; 
But being as yet an early hour of day, 

I don’t suppose I can have got half way.’ 

This just, though rather severe estimate of her talents, supersedes all 
farther criticism.” 

““Rowson’s Poems”’ were imported into America as early as 1792 when 
the work appears in the catalogue of Mathew Carey of Philadelphia for 
that year. In 1794 he again advertises ‘‘ Rowson’s Poems, 8vo.”’ and they 
also appear in the catalogue of Robert Campbell of Philadelphia for that 
year. 

200. A present for young ladies; containing poems, dia- 
logues, addresses, &c. &c. &c. as recited by the pupils of Mrs. 
Rowson’s Academy, at the annual exhibitions. By Susanna 
Rowson. 

Boston: Published by John West & Co. No 75, Cornhill. 1811. 


E.G. House, Printer. 
156 p. 24mo. AAS. CORNELL. HCL. NYHS. NYPL. 


201. Rebecca, or the fille de chambre. 
London, 1792. 


First edition. No copy known. 
Title from Knapp’s Memoir, Nason, p. 55 and Wegelin: Early American 


fiction. 1929, p. 30. 

Reprinted as The fille de chambre. Dublin, 1793, etc. 

In the introduction to the 1814 edition, the author says: ‘Twenty-two 
years ago . . . the following pages were presented to the public.”’ 

202. Rebecca, or the fille de chambre. A novel. By Mrs. 
Rowson, author of Charlotte, the Inquisitor, Victoria, &c. 
The second American edition, corrected and revised by the 
author. [7 line verse] 

Boston, published by R. P. & C. Williams. J. Belcher, 
Printer. 1814. 

249 p., 12mo. AAS. AMHERST. CHICAGO. 

HCL. LC. NYPL. N.Y.SOCIETY. 
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First published under the above title in London, 1792; reprinted as 
The fille de chambre in Dublin, 1793 (Copy in NYPL); and in Philadelphia, 
1794, under the same title. See under Fille de chambre. This edition con- 
tains a new autobiographical introductory chapter by the author. 

203. Rebecca, or the fille de chambre, a novel, by Mrs. 
Rowson. [7 lines quoted] Third American edition, 

Boston. Printed for the booksellers. 1831. 

288 p., 12mo. CHICAGO. NYHS. 


Issued in yellow paper covers on boards, with title on front and back 
cover but with imprint on cover dated 1832. 


204. Rebecca. 

Boston, 1832. 

See No. 203. 

205. Reuben and Rachel;/or/tales of old times./A novel./ 
[rule]|/By Mrs. Rowson,/author of Charlotte, Trials of the 
heart,/Fille de chambre, &c. &c./{rule]/{13 line verse]/[rule]/ 
Published according to act of Congress./ [rule]/[double rule]/ 

Boston:/Printed by Manning & Loring,/for David West, at 
Book-Store, No. 56, Cornhill./Sold by him, and by the author, in 
Winter-Street;/also by Ebenezer S. Thomas, Charleston, South-/ 
Carolina, and by Solomon Cotton & Co. Baltimore./{rule]/1798. 

Two volumes in one. iv, 364 p., 12mo. 

AAS. BA. BPL. BROWN. CHICAGO. CLEMENTS. 
CORNELL. HCL. HEH. ILLINOIS. LC. MIDDLE- 
BURY. NYPL. NYSL. PA. WATKINSON. YALE. 

First edition. 

The scene is laid in Maine. 

Has half title at p. [171]: “Reuben and Rachel;/or,/tales of old times. / 
Volume second.”’ 

206. Reuben and Rachel;/or,/tales of old times./A novel. / 
In two volumes./By/Mrs. Rowson,/author of Charlotte, 
Mentoria, Fille de chambre, &c. &c./Vol. I. [II]/ 

London:/Printed at the /Minerva-Press,/for William Lane, 
Leadenhall-Street./1799. 

Two volumes, [4], 281; [4], 315 p., 12mo. BM. NYPL. 


BM copy issued two volumes in one. 

207. Sarah, the exemplary wife. By Susanna Rowson, 
author of Charlotte Temple, Reuben and Rachel, Fille de 
chambre, &c. &c. [5 lines quoted from Gregory’s Legacy] 
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Boston: Published by Charles Williams. Watson & Bangs, 
Printers. 1813. 

[2], iv, [3]-270 p., 24mo. BPL. BM. CHICAGO. HCL. LC. 

NYHS. NYPL. WATKINSON, 

First published serially under the title Sincerity in the Boston Weekly 

Magazine, June 4, 1803-June 30, 1804. This is the only separate edition. 


208. Slaves in Algiers;/or, a/struggle for freedom:/a play,/ 
interspersed with songs,/in three acts./By Mrs. Rowson./As 
performed/at the/New Theatres,/in/Philadelphia and Balti- 


more. /{rule}/ 

Philadelphia:/Printed for the author, by Wrigley and/Berri- 
man, No. 149, Chesnut-Street./[double rule]|/M,DCC,XCIV. 

[4], ii, 72, [2] p., 12mo. AAS. BROWN. CHICAGO. COLUMBIA. 

HCL. HSP. LC. NYPL. PA. YALE. 

Mrs. Rowson’s “first dramatic effort,” in which she played the leading 
part, Olivia, in the production at the New Theatre, Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, June 30, 1794. ‘‘Some part of the plot is taken from the 
story of the captive, related by Cervantes, in his inimitable romance of 
Don Quixote, the rest is entirely the offspring of fancy.’’—Preface. Ameri- 
can captives are introduced into the plot. The names of the original 
American company are given in the Dramatis personae. The music for 
the songs was composed by Alexander Reinagle. One of the lyrics, sung 
by Mrs. Marshall in the character of Fetnah in the original production, is 
reprinted in Grenville Vernon’s ‘‘ Yankee Doodle-doo.’’ New York, 1927, 
p. 32-34. AAS. LC. 

“The earliest of the [American] playwrights to follow Tyler and 
Dunlap in dealing with national themes was a versatile woman, Susanna 
Haswell Rowson.’’—A. H. Quinn: History American Drama, N. Y., 1823, 
p. 121. 

The AAS copy has an original blank leaf following text, showing that 
the volume was thus issued. The E. J. Wendell copy, sold at Amer. Art 
Gal., Oct. 18, 1919, lot 2879, was described as having an advertisement 
leaf (verso blank) following text. 

At least one of the situations in the plot was sufficiently good to be 
imitated by John Howard Payne in his Fall of Algiers. 


209. A spelling dictionary, divided into short lessons, for 
the easier committing to memory by children and young 
persons; and calculated to assist youth in comprehending what 
they read: selected from Johnson’s dictionary, for the use of her 
pupils. By Susanna Rowson. [Five lines quoted] 

Boston: Published and for sale by John West, No. 75, Cornhill. 
1807. David Carlisle, Printer, No. 5, Court Street. 
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iv, 132 p., double column, square 12mo. 
AAS. BPL. BM. HCL. WATKINSON. 


First edition. 


210. A spelling dictionary, divided into short lessons, for 
the easier committing to memory by children and young 
persons; and calculated to assist youth in comprehending what 
they read: selected from Johnson’s dictionary, for the use of 
her pupils. By Susanna Rowson. [Four lines quoted] Second 
edition. 

Portland: Published and for sale by Isaac Adams, No. 7, 
Exchange-Street, and West and Richardson, No. 75, Cornhill, 
Boston. 1815. A. & J. Shirley, Printers. 

[4], 156, p., double column, square 12mo. 

AAS. BPL. HCL. HISP.SOC.AMER. LC. NYHS. WATKINSON. 


Contains an ‘‘ Advertisement to the second edition,” signed by the 
compiler and dated at Hollis-street, Boston, 1815. 


211. The standard of liberty; a poetical address. 
Baltimore, 1795. 
12mo. No copy known. 


Title from Knapp’s memoir and from Evans 29438, who apparently 
copied Sabin 73617. Neither gives collation or locates a copy. 

It was probably separately printed for sale by George Keatinge, Book- 
seller. In Market Street, [No. 149] three doors above Light Lane, who 
advertised to have for sale the various plays produced at the New Theatre. 

First published in The Baltimore Telegraphe, October 31, 1795, under 
the title: ‘The standard of liberty. A poetic tale.’”’ It was “Recited by 
Mrs. Whitlock, at the New Theatre, in Baltimore, October 29 [1795].”’ 
Reprinted in Miscellaneous poems, p. 94-97. 

The Telegraphe, referred to above, not only printed the poem but gave 
an excellent account of the performance at which it was delivered, as 
follows: 

“On Thursday night [Oct. 31, 1795] the comedy of the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ was performed, to a crowded audience, at the request of the 
officers of the 27th regiment [of local militia] . . . [Then follows an 
enthusiastic review of the excellent work of the various actors, including 
Mr. Rowson who played Olmutz in an afterpiece]. Between the Ist and 2d 
act of the after piece, Mrs. Whitlock recited in the most bewitching 
manner, the following lines, intitled ‘The standard of liberty. A poetic 
tale. Written by Mrs. Rowson.’ ”’ 

In the Telegraphe of October 28th appeared the editorial notice: 
“We hear that ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ with the entertaining after 
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piece of ‘Patrick in Prussia,’ are to be acted tomorrow evening, at the 
particular request of the officers of the 27th regiment. . . .” 


212. Trials/of the/human heart,/a novel./In four vol- 
umes./[double rule]/By Mrs. Rowson,/of the New Theatre, 
Philadelphia, /author of Charlotte, Fille de chambre, /Inquisi- 
tor, &c. &c./[double rule]/[Five lines quoted]/{rule]/Vol. I 
III; 1V]/{rule]/ 

Philadelphia: / Printed for the author,/ by Wrigley & Berriman, 
No. 149, Chesnut-Street./Sold by Messrs. Carey, Rice, Campbell, 
Ormrod,/ Young; and the author, corner of Seventh/and Chesnut 
Streets /[rule]/M.DCC.XCV. 

4 vols. in two. xx, 156; 156; 154; 172 p. 12mo. 

AAS. CHICAGO. HCL (imperfect. 
4 vols. in three). PA. N.Y.SOCIETY. 


The third line of the imprint of volumes three and four reads: by Mount- 
ford, Bioren & Co. No. 7&, Dock Street.; and Chesnut-Streets in line six is 
hyphenated. Imprint otherwise as in volumes one and two. The list of 
subscribers includes many famous names, among them that of Mrs. 
Washington and Mr. Franklin. The work contains an interesting auto- 
biographical preface and, in fact, the entire novel is autobiographical, 
though perhaps the least successful of her writings. Proposals for the 
publication of this work appeared on the final page of her “Fille de 
chambre.”’ Phil., 1794; and also (according to Wegelin) as a separate 
broadside. 


213. A trip to Parnassus; or, the judgment of Apollo on 
dramatic authors and performers. A poem. 

London: Bew, . . . 1788. 

4to. No copy known. 

Title from the following review in the Monthly Review, March, 1788, 
p. 241: 

“A Trip to Parnassus; or, the Judgment of Apollo on Dramatic Authors 
and Performers. A Poem. 4to. 2s. Bew, &c. 1788. 

The plan of the ‘‘Session of the Poets,’’ by Sir John Suckling, hath been 
adopted by many of the sons of Apollo, with various success, from Roches- 
ter and Mulgrave, down to the author of the “Children of Thespis,” 
and the fair writer of this poetical dream: who is not the least successful of 
Suckling’s imitators; and is a much better versifier than was Sir John— 
though Congreve styled him natural and easy.—In appreciating the 
respective merits of our present race of dramatic authors, and actors, she 
is careful to throw out no reflection on private characters; but, as public 
performers, whether in the closet or on the boards, she considers them as 
proper objects of critical investigation.—As a specimen of her judgment, as 
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well as of her poetic style, we have selected her opinion of an amiable and 
promising young actress: 
‘Next Brunton, sweet maid, who so easily caught 
The lessons which Thespis and Nature have taught; 
Whose action, so chaste, so untainted by art, 
Awakens the feelings, and speaks to the heart. 
“‘Oh! shame, (said Apollo) oh! shame on the town, 
For neglecting this flower (he spoke with a frown). . . 

Also reviewed in the Critical Review, March, 1788, p. 225: 

“A Trip to Parnassus; or, the Judgment of Apollo on Dramatic Authors 
and Performers. A Poem. 4to. 2s. Abraham. 

Every modish saunterer, in his casual trips, will stop at the theatre, and 
give his opinion, incidentally, of the piece and the actors, or will remain 
there, and review the whole set at his leisure. From the splendor of the 
Rosciad many ephemerae were raised into existence, which buzzed a 
while, and were forgotten. Our authoress may live a little longer; she is a 
harmless fly, without a sting. In this poem some authors are crowned at 
Parnassus, who, if we may judge from their works, were never in sight of 
the mountain; and some encouraged by Apollo, whose names must have 
been unknown to the god of wit. But this lady is more inclined to praise 
than blame; nor will she sacrifice each well-meaning candidate for fame, 
to raise a pile to some favourite idol of fashion or prejudice. Of her poetry 
we can say but little: there are no gross defects; but there are no striking 
beauties.” 


214. Victoria./A novel./In two volumes./The characters 
taken from real life,/and calculated to improve the/morals of 
the female sex,/by impressing them with a just sense of/the 
merits of filial piety./By Susannah Haswell./[rule]/[8 lines 
quoted]/[rule]/Volume I. [II]/[double rule]/ 

London:/Printed by J. P. Cooke, for the author,/at No. 38, 
Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden./And sold by J. Bew, No. 28, 
Pater-Noster-/Row, and T. Hookham, New Bond-/street, 1786. 

2 vols., vii (verso p. vii blank), viii, 247; [2], 185 (verso p. 185 
blank), [1] p., 12mo. NYHS. 

Vol. II has the imprint: “London:/Printed by J. B. Cooke, for the 
author,/at No. 38, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden./[rule]/M,DCC, 
LXXXVI.” 

First edition of the author’s first work. Facsimile title opposite p. 86. 

The title of Vol. I is followed by a dedication to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and a list of subscribers. The preliminary fly leaf is included in the 
pagination. The last leaf of Vol. II contains a list of errata to both 
volumes. 

Favorably reviewed in Critical Review, January, 1787, p. 76-77, as 
follows: “‘Victoria. A novel. In two volumes. By Susannah Haswell. 
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12mo. 5sin boards. Hookham. The author wishes to inculcate filial 
piety; and she has executed her design in a number of well-chosen pathetic 
tales. In such a cause Criticism smooths his brow, and takes off his 
spectacles, willing to see no fault. She who would support the cause of 
piety and virtue cannot err.” 

Favorably reviewed in Monthly Review, January, 1787, p. 83, as 
fpollows: 

“Victoria. The Characters taken from real Life, and calculated to 
improve the Morals of the female Sex, by impressing them with a just 
Sense of the Merits of filial Piety. By Susannah Haswell. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
5s. sewed. Bew. 1786. 

Miss Victoria, by eloping from her parents with a libertine young 
Baronet, embitters the latter part of her life; for her lover deceives her by 
a mock marriage, and afterwards forsakes her, in order to marry a wicked 
dame of quality, of whom he, at length, in his turn, becomes the dupe; 
but his treachery occasions the death of Victoria’s mother, and of our 
heroine herself. The work is interspersed with various little histories, 
verses, &c. It is so far to be commended, that it exhibits the ill effects of 
filial disobedience and thoughtless libertinism, in striking colours: the 
language is neither good nor bad; it is too much in the common style of 
modern novels to deserve great commendation, though, when ranked in 
that numerous class of productions, the lowest place must not be assigned 
to this first-born of a young writer’s brain.”’ 


214a. Victoria. 

[London:] 1790. 

2 vols. 3s. 4d. No copy known. 

Title from Lackington, Allen & Co. catalogue. London, 1797. 


000. The volunteers. 

Philadelphia, [1795?]. 

See No. 249. 

215. Youth’s first step in geography, being a series of 
exercises making the tour of the habitable globe. For the use of 
schools. By Susannah Rowson, Preceptress. [Nine line note] 

Boston: Published by Wells and Lilly. 1818. 

[4], 13-178, 2p., 12mo. AAS. NYSL. WATKINSON. 
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Music 


216. America, commerce & freedom/Sung by Mr. Darley, 
Junr. in the ballet pantomime of the Sailor’s Landlady /Com- 
posed by A. Reinagle/ 

Philadelphia Printed at Carr’s Musical Repository/Price 20 
cents. [Caption title]. [1794]. 

2 p., 4to. LC. YALE. 

Three eight-line verses and two four-line choruses with music. 

“‘ Advertised as published October, 1794, among ‘new songs, never 
published in America,’ ’—‘“ Bibliography of early secular American 
music. By O. G. Sonneck.’’ Washington, 1905, p. 7. 

Reprinted in Miscellaneous poems, p. 201-203. 

The Sailor’s Landlady, by William Francis, was first produced at the 
New Theatre, Philadelphia, Mar. 19, 1794. John Darley, Jr., in the 
character of Ned Halyard, sang the above song. Mr. Rowson played the 
landlady! Though he played a few minor parts, Mr. Rowson was generally 
employed as prompter. 

Alexander Reinagle was the first great musician in the new Republic. 
He was famous as composer, harpsichordist, producer of opera and drama 
and as a music teacher. According to well founded tradition he was Nellie 
Custis’ harpsichord teacher. His work was much admired by Washington. 


217. America, commerce, & freedom/Sung by Mr. Darley 
Junr. in the ballet pantomime of the Sailor’s Landlady/ 
Composed by A. Reinagle/ 

Baltimore Printed at Carr’s Musical Repository/Price 20 
cents [Caption title]. [1794-1796]. 

2 p., 4to. AAS. 

Three eight-line verses and two four-line choruses with music. 

Carr’s Musical Repository appears in the first Baltimore directory, for 
1796. 

The words of this song appear in the Baltimore Telegraphe, Sept. 11, 
1795, with the following introductory note: “The following song written 
by Mrs. Rowson, the Music by Mr. Reinagle sung by Mr. Darley, in the 
Sailor’s Landlady, is published by particular request. ”’ 

218. {America, Commerce and freedom]. New song./Sung 
by Mr. Darley, Jun. in the pantomimical dance, called the 
Sailor’s Landlady./Words by Mrs. Rowson: music by Mr. 
Reinagle. [caption title]. [Colophon:] 

[Philadelphia:| M. Carey, Printer. [1794] 

Broadside, folio. HSP. 

Consists of three eight-line verses with chorus. Words only. 
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219. America, commerce and freedom. 

[Boston, 1795}. 

Broadside. 

Title from Evans 29437. 

“Three twelve-line verses.’’ [i.e., three eight-line verses with four-line 
choruses. } 


220. America, commerce & freedom./Together with the/ 


Soldier and his fair maid. [Caption title] 
[Boston: Printed by Nathaniel Coverly, Jr. Milk Street, 1810- 


1813}. 

Broadside, 4to. AAS. 

Words only. Followed by ‘‘The soldier and his fair maid’’ (6 four-line 
verses), and ““Owen”’ (5 four-line verses). 

Though without imprint, the AAS copy is part of a large collection of 
broadside ballads printed by Coverly and bought from him by Isaiah 
Thomas in 1813, according to a note in Thomas’ handwriting in the 
volume. Coverly first appears in the Boston directory in 1810. 


221. Charity. [An ode. Music by John Bray]. 

It consists of recitative, 8 lines; air, 3 four-line stanzas; recitative, 
5 lines; air, 2 four-line verses; trio, 9 lines; full chorus, 10 lines. 

Words first published, for distribution au the meeting, as a 4to broadside 
with the caption title: ‘‘Order of performances/at the Boylston Hall, Oct. 
11, 1820,/being the annual meeting of/The Fatherless and Widow’s 
Society.”” Then follows: I. Reading and prayer.—Rev. Dr. Baldwin. 
II. Hymn. [4 verses quoted]. III. Address.—By Rev. Professor Everett. 
IV. Original ode.—Words by 8S. Rowson, music by John Bray. [quoted in 
full]. V. Prayer. VI. Voluntary on the organ during the collection. 
VII. Benediction. Text in two columns, surrounded by ornamental 
border. AAS. 

Words reprinted in Columbian Centinel, Oct. 11, 1820, and in Nason, 
p. 170-172. Words and music separately published in 1821. 

Written for the anniversary of the Boston Fatherless and Widow’s 
Society, of which Mrs. Rowson was at one time president. It was sung 
October 11, 1820 by the Handel and Haydn Society at Boylston Hall, 
Boston, following an address by Edward Everett. 


222. Child of mortality. Duett and chorus. Written by 
Mrs. Rowson. Composed by John Bray. [Colophon:] 

Printed by T. H. Miller, Congress-street, Portsmouth, N. H. 

[circa 1824]. 5, 12 p., 4to. AAS. J. F. DRISCOLL. 


Anthem of three five-line and one four-line stanzas. 
Owner’s name and date 1824 written on AAS copy. 
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Words and music reprinted in: “‘The modern harp: or Boston sacred 
melodist. . . . By Edward L. White and John E. Gould. Boston: 
Published by Benjamin B. Mussey. No. 29 Cornhill. 1847,” p. 303-307. 
AAS, NYPL. AAS also has thirteen other issues and editions, 1847- 
1874, each with Mrs. Rowson’s anthem on the same pages. 

Words reprinted in Nason, p. 176-177. 

Also reprinted in “The Stoughton Musical Society’s Centennial 
Collection.”’ Boston: Oliver Ditson, 1878. Harvard Musical Ass’n. 

223. [The Columbian sailor.]|. No. 6 of Blake’s Musical 
Miscellany—Copy-right secured./The Columbian sailor,/sung 
with great applause/by/Mrs. Bray, at the theatre Boston./ 
Written by Mrs. Rowson,/composed by/J. Bray./ 

Philadelphia, published by G. E. Blake No. 13 South Fifth 
Street. [1816-18207] [Caption title]. 

2 p., 4to. AAS. BPL. LC. 

Four ten-line stanzas with music. 

G. E. Blake was at 13 South Fifth Street, 1816-1857, according to the 
Philadelphia directories. BPL dates the sc sg [183-?] but its subject 
would seem to place it soon after the War of 1812. 

Advertised for sale in ‘‘Catalogue of music and musical instruments . . . 
By John R. Parker, Agent. No. 6 Milk-street. Boston: Printed by Thomas 
Badger, Jr. 1820,” p.17. AAS. 

The quality of the song may be judged by its opening lines: 

“Upon the sea girt rocky shore, 
Sat lovely Anna fondly wailing.” 

Her ‘Columbian Sailor’”’ uses the phrase: “‘We have met the foe and 

they are ours”’ in verse four. 


224. Come strike the silver string/A sacred song/Written 
by Mrs. Rowson./Composed with an accompaniment for the/ 
piano forte or organ/by/Oliver Shaw./Copy right secured/ 

Published and sold by the author, at his Musical Repository,/ 
Providence. [1818-1825] [Caption title]. 

3 p., 4to. AAS. HCL. LC. NYPL. 


Three six-line verses and music. 

The publisher appears in the Providence directory for 1824. 

In AAS copy, pages are numbered [1]-3; in HCL copy, they are num- 
bered 21-23. 


225. A dirge. [to George Washington] Words by Mrs. 
Rowson, of Medford. 


Consists of a recitative of five rhymed couplets, two verses of three 
rhymed couplets each, and chorus of three rhymed lines. With 
accompaniment by Oliver Holden. 
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Published at p. 15-17 of: ‘“‘Sacred dirges, hymns, and anthems, com- 
memorative of the death of General George Washington, the guardian of 
[woodcut urn] his country, and the friend of man. [3 lines quoted] An 
original composition. By a citizen of Massachusetts. [Oliver Holden] 
Printed at Boston, by I. Thomas and E. T. Andrews, No. 45, Newbury- 
Street.’ [1800] 24 p., 4to. Cover title: [Musical wdct. orn] ‘Funeral 
music, for 22d February. Published according to act of Congress. Price, 
50 cents single—40 cents by the dozen.” AAS. NYPL. 

Contains dedication; preface, dated Jan 27, 1800; and nine dirges, 
hymns and anthems, with music. 

Same, second issue, with “‘A dirge, or sepulchral service . . .,’”’ by 
Anthony Pasquin, 4 p., bound in at end. AAS has second issue, NYPL 
both issues. Note in autograph of Isaiah Thomas, the printer, in AAS 
copy states that it was printed in 1800. Anthony Pasquin was the pen 
name of John Williams. 


226. Drink to me only with thine eyes. 


Three four-line stanzas. 

“This first verse also is from the original song’’ [by Ben Jonson], the 
last two verses by Mrs. Rowson. 

Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 198. 


227. He is not worth the trouble./Sung at the Washington 
Gardens, by/Miss Trenor./Written by Mrs. Rowson. Com- 
posed by/J. Hewitt./ 

New-York Pub. by Firth & Hall No. 1 Franklin Sq. [1832?] 

2 p., 4to. AAS. BROWN. 

Four nine-line stanzas with music. 

The publisher appears at the above address in the New York directories, 


1832-1847. 
228. Hymn to the Deity. 


Twelve four-line stanzas. 
Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 53-58. 


229. I never will be married./No. 11./The words by Mrs. 
Rowson. The music by Mr. Hook./ 

London. Printed by the Polyhymnian Company. & Sold 
wholesale by G. Walker 106 Gt. Portland Sit. {sic]/[1790—-1820]. 

Broadside, folio. NYPL. 

Three eight-line verses with music. 


230. In vain is the verdure of Spring./A new song composed 
by Mr. Carr./the words by Mrs. Rowson/ 
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[Philadelphia:] Printed and sold by G. Willig. [1797-17987] 
[Caption title]. 

Broadside, 4to. AAS. 

George Willig, music store, 165 High St., in Philadelphia directories, 
1797-1854. Nason says this song was published prior to 1799. 

Three four-line stanzas and four-line chorus with music. 

231. The independent farmer. A song. 


Three twelve-line stanzas. 
Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 191-193. 


232. Kiss the brim and bid it pass/A new song written by/ 
Mrs Rowson/The music composed by P. A. Von Hagen/ 

Boston Printed at P. A. Von Hagen’s Piano/Forte Ware 
house N. 4 old Massachusetts Bank, and to be sold at Daniel 
Hewes’s Musical Magazine No. 19/Marlborough Street. Also 
at G. Gilfert’s N. York D. Vintons Providence. W. P. Wilder 
Newport. B. B. Maca/-nulty Salem. E.M. Blunt Newbury 
Port. Isaac Stanwood Portsmouth. and E. A. Jenks Portland. 
[Caption title]. [1802]. HAR.MUS.ASS’N. JCB. 

Four ten-line stanzas with music. Words reprinted in Miscellaneous 
poems, p. 216-218. 

Date assigned from the following advertisement in the Columbian 
Centinel, Sept. 1, 1802: “‘Mr. [P. A.] Von Hagen respectfully informs his 
friends, that as the songs . . . have received by letter the approbation 
of the best theoretical professors . . . ; this has encouraged him to make 
another . . . —the title of which is ‘Kiss the brim and bid it pass.’— 
The words by Mrs. Rowson. May be had at Daniel Hewes’ Musical 
Magazine, No. 19, Marlboro’-Street. Sept. 1, 1802.” 


233. The little sailor boy/A ballad/Sung at the theatres & 
other public places in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York & 
by/Messrs. J. Darley, Williamson, Miss Broadhurst,/Mrs. 
Hodgkinson & Mrs. Oldmixon./Written by Mrs. Rowson/ 
Composed by B. Carr/Price 25 cents/ 

Printed and sold at the Authors Musical Repository Philadel- 
phia, J. Carrs Baltimore & J. Hewitts New York/Entered 
according to law. [Caption title]. [1798]. 

2 p., 4to. AAS. BROWN. J.F.DRISCOLL, HCL. HSP. 

A.B.HUNT. JCB. M.B.KNOWLES. LC. NYPL. 

Three eight-line stanzas with music and separate music for the 


‘‘Guittar.”’ 
“Written for the author’s brother, William Haswell.”—Nason, p. 134. 
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“ Advertised in January, 1798, among ‘new songs published . . . at 
Carr’s Musical Repository,’ Philadelphia . . . Advertised in January, 
1798, as ‘just published, by J. Hewitt, No. 131 William st.,’ New York.” — 
“Bibliography of early secular American music. By O. G. Sonneck.” 
Washington, 1905, p. 81. 

Benjamin Carr in Philadelphia directory, 1794-1813, 1817-1831. 

Joseph Carr in Baltimore directory, 1796-1819. 

James Hewitt in New York directory, 1795-1811. 

Reprinted in Miscellaneous poems, p. 210-211. 


234. The little sailor boy/Written by Mrs. Rowson/The 
melody by a lady/ 

Boston Printed & sold at P. A. Von Hagen’s Imported 
Piano Forte Warehouse./No, 3 Cornhill, Sold also by 
G. Gilfert New York, D. Vinton Providence, E. M. Blunt/ 
Newbury Port, W.R. Wilder Newport, B. B. Macanulty, Salem, 
I. Stanwood Portsm:/& A. Jenks Portland [18007]. 

2 p., 4to. BA. JCB. LC. NYPL. NYSL. 

JCB assigns the date [18007]. 

P. A. Von Hagen in Boston directory, 1800-1802. He taught music in 
Mrs. Rowson’s school at Medford and died in October, 1803. 

George Gilfert in New York directory, 1798-1815. 

The first two verses were reprinted under the title “The sailor boy,” 
in a 4to broadside ballad sheet published in Boston by Nathaniel Coverly 
Jr. [1810-1813], having the caption title: [wdcts. of four horsemen] 
‘‘Lord Cornwallis’s surrender,” [followed by] ‘‘The sailor boy.” The 
printer first appears in the Boston directory in 1810, and this, with other 
ballads, was bought from him by Isaiah Thomas in 1813. There is no 
imprint, but the entire Thomas collection was printed by Coverly. AAS. 


235. National song/for the 4th of July the birthday/of/ 
American independence/Words by/Mrs. Rowson/of/Boston, 
Massachusetts, the/music composed by/Dr. Arnold/ 

Boston, published and sold by G. Graupner, at his/Music 
Store, No. 6 Franklin Street./Entered according to law. [1818] 

2 p., 4to. Plate No. 223. BPL. 


Four ten line verses with music. First line: “Strike, strike the chord, 


raise, raise the strain.” 

It was “rapturously sung’’ in Boston on July 4, 1818, according to 
Nason, p. 167-168, who reprints the words. 

The music was by Dr. Samuel Arnold, composer of the air “‘Anacreon in 
Heaven”’ (‘Star Spangled Banner’”’). 


236. Ode. To the memory of John Warren. 
[First published in:] 


| 
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An oration occasioned by the death of John Warren, M.D. Past Grand 
Master. Delivered in the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, at a quarterly 
meeting, in Boston, June 12, 1815. [etc., five lines] by Josiah Bartlett, M.D. 
Past Grand Master. Boston: Printed by C. Stebbins, for Russell, Cutler & 
Co. 1815. 24 p., 8vo. AAS. BROWN. 

“Ode. To the memory of John Warren, M.D. Professor of Anatomy at 
Harvard University, &c. &c. Written by Mrs. Rowson, at the request of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts.”’, p. 22-24. The ode includes Recita- 
tive, six lines; Air, three eight-line stanzas; Chorus, eight lines; Full chorus, 
four lines. It was sung in Concert Hall immediately after Bartlett's 


oration. 
Reprinted in New England Galaxy, February 13, 1818. 


237. Orphan nosegay girl/The words by/Mrs. Rowson./ 

Boston. Printed and sold by G Graupner, at his Musical 
Academy No. 6 Franklin/Street, Franklin Place; piano fortes 
for sale, to let, and tuned at the shortest notice. [Caption title]. 
[1818-1825] 

Broadside, 4to. BROWN. J.F.DRISCOLL. HCL. LC. 

Four six-line verses and music. ‘‘The first verse is the same as the 
original song.”’ 

Gottlieb Graupner in Boston directory, 1805-1825. He taught music 
in Mrs. Rowson’s school at Medford and died April 16, 1836. 

Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 196-197. 


238. Parody on the Marseilles Hymn, adapted for the sons 
of Columbia. 


Three eleven-line stanzas. 
Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 186-188. 


238a. Peace and holy love/a sacred song;/ Sung by Master 
Ayling,/at the/Handel & Hayden Society:/Written by Mrs. 
Rowson,/The music composed by John Bray./ 

Boston: Published by S. Wood. [Caption title] [1820]. 

3 p., 4to. AAS. 

Four four-line stanzas with music. 

For words only, see No. 250. 

AAS copy has this presentation inscription, in pencil, written on the 
upper margin of page one: “R. G. Johnson from Mr. Rowson.” 


239. Slaves in Algiers. 
Philadelphia, 1794. 
For full collation, see No. 208. 
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Mrs. Rowson wrote the play and its lyrics, Alexander Reinagle com- 
posed the music. One of the lyrics, sung by Mrs. Marshall in the character 
of Fetnah, is reprinted in Grenville Vernon’s “Yankee Doodle-doo.” 
New York, 1927, p. 32-34. AAS. LC. 


240. Soft as yon silver ray that sleeps,/A song,/With an 
accompaniment for the/piano forte./the words by Mrs. 


Rowson./the music composed by J. Bray./ 

Boston: Published by G. Graupner No. 6, Franklin Street. 
[Caption title]. [1814-1825] 

3 p., 4to. AAS. J.F.DRISCOLL. LC. 

Four four-line verses with music. 

x0ttlieb Graupner in Boston directory, 1805-1825. 

Though the title gives Mrs. Rowson as the author, this song was written 
by Mrs. Ann Radcliffe and appears in her: ‘‘The mysteries of Udolpho, a 
romance; interspersed with some pieces of poetry.”’ London, 1794. Vol. 
II, p. 59-60. This and the Boston, 1795 edition in AAS. 

The same song with the authorship correctly assigned, appeared in sheet 
music form as follows: “Soft as yon silver ray that sleeps,/Sung with 
great applause by/Mr. Webster,/at/Mr. Gillingham’s concert,/The 
poetry from “‘the Mysteries of Udolpho.”/Composed by/John Bray./ 
Philadelphia. Published by G. E. Blake No. 1 South 3d St.”’ {caption title] 
[1804-1814] 2 p., 4to. AAS, NYSL. 

Four four-line verses with music. 

G. E. Blake at this address in Philadelphia directory, 1804-1814. 

Soft as yon silver ray that sleeps/The poetry from the/Mysteries/of/ 
Udolpho/Composed by/John Bray / 

Philadelphia. Printed for G. Willig & sold at his Musical Magazine 
No. 12 South 4th Street [Caption title] [1805-1808]. 

2 p., 4to. J.F.DRISCOLL. 


241. A soldier is the noblest name. [First published in:] 

The/Highland reel;/a/comic opera,/in three acts./As per- 
formed with universal applause,/at the/Theatre—Federal— 
Street./[double rule]|/By John O’Keeffe, Esq./[double rule]/ 
{double rule] / 

Boston:/Printed {by Joseph Bumstead| for Wm. P. and L. 
Blake, /at the/ Boston Book-Store, Cornhill./{rule|/1797. 

68, [3] p., 12mo. AAS. BPL. HEH. LCP. NYPL. 

Dramatis personae [verso of title] includes Mr. Rowson as Serjeant 
Jack, and Miss Rowson as Jenny. Publisher’s advertisement (on last two 
pages) of tragedies, comedies, operas, farces and other pieces, includes 


Mrs. Rowson’s Slaves in Algiers. 
On page facing p. 68: ‘‘The following song, written by Mrs. Rowson, 
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was substituted for the original, P. 58. “‘Then follows a song of 22 lines: 
“A soldier is the noblest name,’”’ mentioning ‘“Columbia’s sons,”’ etc., 
which was substituted for a similar British patriotic song in the original 
which mentions the king, “‘ Britons great and free,’’ etc., which of course 
could not be used in the American production. It was sung by John 
Darley, to music by Alexander Reinagle. Produced at the New Theatre, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, April 5, 1794 and frequently thereafter. 

The New York, [1794] edition in HEH and NYPL has the original 
song, not that of Mrs. Rowson, while the Philadelphia, [1794] edition, in 
AAS, omits the song altogether. 


242. Song. [First line:] ‘Fragile sweets, how frail ye are.” 

Three eight-line stanzas. 

Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 184-185. 

243. Song. [First line:] “‘The rose just bursting into 
bloom.” 

Two eight-line stanzas. 

Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 204-205. 

244. Song. [First line:] ‘Welcome is the morning light.” 

Three eight-line stanzas. 

Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 206-207. 

245. Song. [First line:] ‘‘When far from freedom’s happy 
court.” 

Two ten-line stanzas. 

Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 194-195. 

246. Song. [First line:] ‘When hoarse winds roar, and 
lightnings gleam.”’ 

Two eight-line stanzas. 

Published in Miscellaneous poems, p. 199-200. 

247. Song. Written for the celebration of the birthday of 
George Washington, Esq. and sung on that occasion, in 
Boston, February 11th, 1798. Air—Anacreon in Heaven. 

Three eight-line stanzas. 

Title from Miscellaneous poems, p. 178-179. 

248. Truxton’s victory./A naval patriotic song./Sung by 
Mr. Hodgkinson./Written by Mrs. Rowson, of Boston./ 
(Price, 25 cents.) [Caption title] 

[Boston: Printed by Thomas & Andrews, 1799] 

2 p., folio. AAS. 


A song of six nine-line stanzas with music, celebrating the victory of 
the Constellation, 38 guns, under Commodore Thomas Truxton, over the 
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French frigate L’Insurgente, 40 guns, Captain Barreault commanding, off 
Nevis on February 9, 1799. Printed on the two inside pages of a single 
sheet folded to folio. The AAS copy has the imprint added in ink in the 
hand of Isaiah Thomas, the printer. 

“This song, written by Mrs. Rowson, was advertised in March, 1799, 
as ‘published, at P. A. Von Hagen, jun. and Co’s No. 55, Marlboro’ 
Street . . .’ Boston.” —“ Bibliography of early secular American music. 
By O. G. Sonneck.”” Washington, 1905, p. 156. 

Reprinted in Miscellaneous poems, p. 212-215. 


249. The volunteers/a/musical entertainment/as per- 
formed/at the New Theatre/Composed by/Alex'. Reinagle./ 


The words/by/M*™ Rowson./ 

Philadelphia. Printed for the author and sold at the music 
shops [1795?] 

[3]-20 p., 4to. (33 cm.). Lc. 

Vocal score, containing words and music of the songs but no spoken 
dialogue. Though the cast is not given, it is easily reconstructed, for the 
singers of the several songs are mentioned in each case. There are eight of 
these, all of them also mentioned by Seilhamer who adds the names of 
several who appear to have had only speaking parts, including Mrs. 
Rowson as Rosalind. Durang, Seilhamer and Sonneck agree that the 
piece was first produced at the New Theatre, Philadelphia, on January 21, 
1795 and the two latter agree in calling it a comic opera. There was 
probably no other performance of the piece since it is not mentioned a 
second time in Sonneck’s “Early opera in America,”’ table C, p. 124-125. 
The LC copy of the score came, in 1930, from the Mendez Cohen family 
of Baltimore and contains, on the title, the signature of ‘J. I. Cohen, Jr. 
Baltimore 1811.”” No other copy has been located and this copy has not 
previously been described. The music begins on verso of title and has the 
page number 4. All of the songs but one were by Mrs. Rowson, with 
music by Reinagle. ‘Adieu, adieu, my only life’ (p. 18-19) is headed: 
“The words & Music of this song by Dibdin;”’ it is from his: “The wags; 
or, the camp of pleasure.” (London, 1790). 

In a number of instances the librettoes of the operas produced during 
this period by the Philadelphia-Baltimore Company were published in 
pamphlet form, with the music of the songs issued separately. It is prob- 
able the this was the case with the Volunteers, though no copy of the 
libretto is known to exist. This is not surprising for it obviously was not 
popular, had but a single performance and, according to Seilhamer, was 
“a local skit of little merit.”” There are, however, references to this 
libretto, though the assumption that no bibliographer had ever seen a 
copy led Wegelin to assume that it was produced but never printed. 
Of course this may be the case. Those who do speak of the text of the 
Volunteers, call it, not a comic opera, but a farce. Nason, p. 47, says that 
this “farce’’ was written in 1794. Sabin No. 73619 is apparently followed 
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by Evans 29440, who describes it as ‘‘The volunteers. A farce. Phila- 
delphia: 1795. 12mo. Founded on the Whiskey Insurrection in western 
Pennsylvania.”” The score does not include any songs which have local 
Pennsylvania references or other topical allusions, with the exception of 
one which refers to the soldier who will “guard Columbia, follow Wayne.” 
This is, of course, a reference to General Anthony Wayne’s victorious 
campaign against the Indians of the Northwest which had just been 
completed when the piece was being written in 1794. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the lost text of the libretto made use of a plot which included 
incidents in the Whiskey Insurrection which also took place in 1794 and, 
next to Wayne’s victory, was the most important topic of the day among 
the people of Philadelphia. Knapp speaks of Mrs. Rowson’s having 
written the “farce’’ but does not mention its having been printed. The 
Dict. Nat’] Biog., following Allibone, gives the date of the Volunteers in- 
correctly as 1793, the year before the events which it celebrated. 
References: Charles Durang: ‘‘The Philadelphia stage; from 1749 to 
1821,’’ chapter XXIV, which appeared in the Philadelphia Sunday 
Dispatch, October 15, 1854. George O. Seilhamer: “History of the 
American theatre.’’ New York, 1896, Vol. III, p. 171, ete. Sonneck: 
Early opera in America, p. 124-125. Sonneck: “Bibliography,” p. 160. 


250. When the clouds have passed away. [Music by Mr. 
John Bray]. 


Four four-line stanzas. Same with music, No, 238a. 

Published in the New England Galaxy, Dec. 22, 1820, which says: 
“The following song by Mrs. Rowson, set to music by Mr. Bray, was sung 
at the Oratorio on Thursday evening, [December 19, 1820] by Master 
Ayling, a lad of about 12 years of age.” AAS. ete. 

Words reprinted in Nason, p. 175. 


251. Will not dare not tell/A new song written by/Mrs. 
Rowson/The music composed by P. A. Von Hagen./ 

Boston Printed at P. A. Von Hagen’s Piano Forte Warehouse 
No. 4 Old Massachusetts Bank, and to/be sold at Daniel Hewes 
Musical Magazine No. 19 Marlborough Street,—Also at G. 
Gilferts N. York, D. Vintons/Providence, W. R. Wilder New- 
port, B. B. Macanulty Salem, M. Blunt Newbury-port, Isaac 
Stanwood Portsmouth,/ and E. A. Jenks Portland. (Caption 
title} [1802]. 

2 p., 4to. AAS. HAR.MUS.ASS’N. JCB. 


Words and music. 

Date assigned from the following advertisement in the Columbian 
Centinel, Sept. 18, 1802: ‘“‘To the ladies of Boston. P. A. Von Hagen 
respectfully informs the ladies (particularly those who have been partial 
to his former compositions) that he has composed a new song, called ‘ Will 
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not—dare not tell.’—Written by Mrs. Rowson. He is inclined to hope 
this will also meet their approbation. It is just printed at his Piano-Forte 
Warehouse, No. 2, Old Massachusetts Bank—and may also be had at 
Mr. D. Hewes’ Musical Magazine, No. 17, Marlboro’—street. Sept. 18, 
1802.” 


252. Will you rise my belov’d/Words by/Mrs. Rowson/ 
Adapted to the music/of/Will you come to the bower./ 

Boston published and sold by G. Graupner. No. 6 Franklin 
Street. [Caption title]. [1818-1825] 

2 p., 4to. AAS. BPL. HCL. LC. 


Five three line stanzas with music and separate music for the German 


flute. 
Gottlieb Graupner in Boston directory, 1805-1825. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 19, 1932 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


: ee Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 19, 1932, at 10.45 
o’clock, a.m. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Calvin Coolidge. 


The following members of the Society were present: 
Reuben Colton, Edward Herbert Thompson, John 
McKinstry Merriam, Francis Henshaw Dewey, George 
Henry Haynes, Waldo Lincoln, George Parker Winship, 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Clarence Saunders Brig- 
ham, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Samuel Bayard Wood- 
ward, George Hubbard Blakeslee, Arthur Prentice 
Rugg, Shepherd Knapp, Charles Henry Taylor, 
Howard Millar Chapin, Samuel Eliot Morison, Thomas 
Hovey Gage, Leonard Wheeler, George Anthony 
Gaskill, John Woodbury, Robert Kendall Shaw, 
Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Alfred 
Johnson, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Coun- 
selman Wroth, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Frank Brewer 
Bemis, George Sumner Barton, Calvin Coolidge, 
Thomas Bonaventure Lawler, Charles Alpheus Place, 
George Francis Booth, Aldus Chapin Higgins, Paul 
Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine, Ralph Earle, 
Thomas James Holmes, James Melville Hunnewell, 
Charles Martin Thayer, George Crompton, Maxwell 
Savage, William Davis Miller, Edward Tuckerman 
Esty, Frederick Huntington Gillett, Joseph Henry 
Sinclair, Robert William Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley 
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Morse, Charles Taylor Tatman, Edward Larocque 
Tinker. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
By the unanimous vote of those present, the reading of 
the records of the last meeting was omitted. 

Mr. Brigham then presented for the Council its 
report and Mr. Bullock presented the Treasurer’s 
report and Mr. Vail the report of the Librarian. It 
was voted to accept the foregoing reports and refer 
them to the Committee on Publications. 

The election of the President being in order, the 
President appointed Messrs. Colton, Sinclair and 
Tuttle a committee to distribute and count ballots, 
who reported that all the ballots were for Calvin 
Coolidge and he was declared elected. 

The President, authorized by vote of the Society, 
thereupon appointed Messrs. Bowen, Shaw and Taylor 
a committee to nominate other officers, who reported 
the following: 

Vice-Presidents 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 


Councillors 


Waldo Lincoln, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 

Paul Beagary Morgan, B.S., of Worcester, Mass. 
Charles Henry Taylor, of Boston, Mass. 

William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Matt Bushnell Jones, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, L.H.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 


Auditors 


Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


By the unanimous vote of the Society the Secretary 
was requested to cast one ballot and thereafter the 
nominees were declared duly elected. 

The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of 
his duties by Mr. Francis H. Dewey, a Justice of the 
Peace. 

Mr. Brigham then presented the recommendations 
of the Council to fill vacancies in the membership of 
the Society. The Chair appointed Messrs. Bemis, 
Knapp and Esty a committee to distribute and count 
ballots, who reported that the following were unan- 
imously elected: 


Harvey Bassler, New York, N. Y. 
Carl Lotus Becker, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Samuel Flagg Bemis, Washington, D. C. 


The following papers were then presented: ‘‘The 
French Periodical Literature of Louisiana,’’ by Edward 
Larocque Tinker, of New York, N. Y.; and “ Preced- 
ence at Harvard College,’’ by Samuel Eliot Morison, 
of Boston, Mass. 


i 

— 
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A communication “Bibliographical Notes on Thomas 
Walter’s ‘Grounds and Rules of Musick Explained’ ” 
was submitted by title by Matt B. Jones. 

At the conclusion of these papers Mr. Bowen made 
some interesting remarks concerning the last interview 
between Robert C. Winthrop and Judge Paine 
Wingate. 

Mr. Brigham called the attention of the members of 
the Society to the exhibition of some of the year’s 
accessions in the cases in the gallery. 

Mr. Lawler, in behalf of Raymond V. Ingersoll, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., presented to the Society a copy of an 
1836 Philadelphia newspaper. 

The meeting then adjourned and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Aldus C. Higgins, at 
his house on John Wing Road. 


Tuomas Hovey GAGE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


INCE the last meeting in April 1932, the Society has 

lost four resident members through death. 

Frederic Winthrop, of Boston, died May 6, 1932. 
A direct descendant of Governor John Winthrop, he 
was interested in New England colonial history and was 
especially active in the affairs of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. He was elected to this Society in 
1924 and attended many of its meetings. 

John Bach McMaster, of Philadelphia, died May 24, 
1932. Professor of American history at the University 
of Pennsylvania since 1883, he achieved fame as one 
of America’s leading historians through the publication 
of his eight volume “History of the People of the 
United States.”” He was elected to this Society in 
April 1884 and at the time of his death was its senior 
member. Much of his History was written with the aid 
of our newspaper files. 

Carl Russell Fish, of Madison, Wisconsin, died 
July 10, 1932. Professor of American history at the 
University of Wisconsin since 1900, he was an able 
teacher and was especially recognized for his writings 
on the history of American diplomacy. He was 
elected to this Society in 1911. 

Darwin Pearl Kingsley, of New York City, died 
October 6, 1932. President since 1907 of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, he was at the same time 
interested in education and in history. He was elected 
to this Society in April 1930. Obituary notices of these 
members will appear in the printed Proceedings. 

Also there is recorded the death, on July 18, 1932, of 
one foreign member, Jean Jules Jusserand, ambassador 
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from France to the United States from 1902 to 1924. 
He was born at Lyons, France, February 18, 1855 and 
was in the French diplomatic service since attaining 
his majority. With a thorough understanding of 
American character and an extraordinary tact in 
dealing with international relations, he did more than 
any other statesman in recent years to strengthen the 
friendship between France and the United States. 
Coming to this country with a complete mastery of 
the English language, both spoken and written, and 
married in 1895 to an American, Elise Richards, he 
knew America better than any foreign visitor, with 
the possible exception of James Bryce. Jusserand was 
distinguished for his achievements in literature as well 
as in diplomacy. He wrote equally well on English 
and French literary history, and it was his volume 
‘‘With Americans of Past and Present Days”’ that won 
in 1916 the Pulitzer award for the best work on Ameri- 
can history brought out during that year. His ability 
was readily recognized in this country. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from twelve American colleges and 
in 1921 was elected president of the American Histori- 
cal Association. He was elected a foreign member of 
this Society in 1917, and in occasional letters always 
expressed his keen interest in the Society’s usefulness. 

The work of the Society has progressed well during 
the year, in spite of financial handicaps. The growth of 
the Library, the most important of the Society’s 
functions, will be told in the Report of the Librarian. 
The most important physical change in the Library 
Building was the installation, during the summer, of 
two industrial oil-burners, to replace the coal burning 
equipment that has been in use since the library was 
built in 1910. It is to be hoped that the saving in the 
cost of oil over coal will pay for this installation in 
three years, which would seem possible since our 
heating construction and other reasons made it 
impossible for us to burn the cheaper soft coal. Other 
beneficial results of the oil burning installation will be 
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the considerable saving in expense of removal of ashes 
and the improvement in the cleanliness of the base- 
ment and especially the boiler-room. 

Another result of installation was the construction of 
book-cases in what was formerly the coal-cellar. This 
large room, capable of holding one hundred and fifty 
tons of coal, has been completely white-washed and 
painted, and has been lined with wide shelving for 
bound newspapers. The book-case is ten feet high, 
has a total front length of eighty feet, and will accom- 
modate 1200 volumes of newspapers. All currently 
received bound newspapers from 1928 will be kept in 
this room and since we bind about 130 volumes a year, 
the space should be sufficient for the growth of nine 
years, or until 1937. It was fortunate that this base- 
ment room became available, for the need of more 
space in the book-stack was becoming urgent. The 
Library now contains well over half a million books and 
pamphlets and in many sections is overcrowded. Re- 
shifting of various collections will take care of growth 
for the next two or three years, but after that we shall 
have to take up the question of constructing an addi- 
tion to the book-stack. An addition capable of holding 
a quarter of a million books, which would suffice for 
the normal growth of twenty years, would cost about 
ninety thousand dollars. 

Among its many activities during the year, not the 
least notable was the aid extended to two highly 
important bibliographical undertakings, Evans’ 
“‘American Bibliography,” and Sabin’s “ Dictionary 
of Books Relating to America.’”’ Mr. Evans is pro- 
gressing with his monumental list of books printed in 
the United States previous to 1800, and is now working 
on his twelfth volume covering the years 1798-1799. 
This Society has supplied nearly half of the titles and 
in addition has applied for and received a grant of 
$3000 from the American Council of Learned Societies 
for aid to Mr. Evans in finishing his work. Sabin’s 
Dictionary is being largely compiled in this building, 
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as Mr. Vail is its chief editor and supervises the colla- 
tion of titles and the preparation for printing. This 
invaluable work, begun in 1868 and temporarily dis- 
continued in 1892, is now well on the way to comple- 
tion, having progressed alphabetically as far as the 
letter T. 

The most important problem during the past year 
has been our loss of income due to general financial 
conditions. Although, because of conservative invest- 
ments, the decrease in income was less than $2500, our 
financial hopes were partly frustrated because of the 
considerable reduction in the amount of the Cunning- 
ham bequest. Because of the shrinkage of values, the 
amount which finally came to the Society was $100,000 
instead of the $200,000 which Mr. Cunningham had 
intended as the Society’s share. Although a restoration 
to the normal value of securities will eventually in- 
crease, if not double, this particular bequest, it is true 
that in the meanwhile the Society will have to prepare 
its budget accordingly and economize in every way. 
Already salaries have been reduced and book purchases 
cut to a minimum. It is particularly unfortunate that 
the latter condition should be imposed upon us at the 
present time, as never in recent years has the oppor- 
tunity to secure rare books been so evident or the 
chances to fill in gaps in our collection so frequent. 
Through the aid furnished by several members of the 
Society, we have secured many rare volumes which 
could not otherwise have been acquired, but also 
many other desirable acquisitions have been lost.The 
immediate problem in this respect is a serious one. 

An increase in the invested funds of this Society is 
inevitable, and sometimes comes when least expected. 
I remember that Mr. Wilbur and Mr. Cunningham, 
both large contributors to our needs, frequently told 
me that no organization that was continuously and 
unselfishly aiding scholars as was this Society could 
help but obtain financial recognition eventually. 
Although we receive many gifts of varying amount, it 
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is chiefly through bequests that the Society’s funds 
have been increased. And some of these bequests 
have come to us from distant members who only knew 
of the Society through reading our reports or from the 
recommendation of those who were closely familiar 
with our work. Of organizations in the country similar 
to ours, I submit that few are aiding American scholar- 
ship more continuously or are seeking to serve the 
needs of American historians more comprehensively 
than the American Antiquarian Society. 


CLARENCE 8. BRIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


CARL RUSSELL FISH 


Carl Russell Fish, professor of history at the 
University of Wisconsin, died at his home in Madison, 
July 10, 1932. He was born at Central Falls, R. L., 
October 17, 1876, the son of Frederick Elihu and 
Louisiana Nixon (Oliver) Fish. He was graduated 
from Brown University in 1897 with the degree of A.B., 
receiving the later Harvard degrees of A.M. in 1898 
and Ph.D. in 1900. Almost immediately upon finish- 
ing his college career, he was chosen instructor in the 
history department at the University of Wisconsin in 
the year 1900. From that time until his death he 
taught at Wisconsin, holding successive appointments 
at that University until he occupied the chief chair in 
American history. He married Jeanne, daughter of 
Louis and Stella (Edwards) | Hommedieu in 1919. 

Dr. Fish was successful both as a teacher and a 
writer. His courses were among the most useful and 
popular, and he refused many offers from other 
Universities, although he conducted courses at the 
Summer Schools at Harvard, Washington and Stan- 
ford. He wrote much of value to American history 
and contributed frequently to historical publications. 
His most important volumes were: ‘‘The Civil Service 
and the Patronage,” 1905; “The Development of 
American Nationality,’”’ 1913; ‘‘American Diplomacy,” 
1915, in the American Historical Series; ‘‘The Path of 
Empire,”’ 1919, in the Chronicles of America Series; 
“The History of America,’ 1925; and ‘‘The Rise of 
the Common Man,” 1927, in the History of American 


— 
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Life Series. He was elected to the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1911, and although distance kept 
him from attending the meetings, he was much inter- 
ested in the Society and at the time of his death was 
planning to contribute a paper to be printed in the 


Proceedings. 
C. S. B. 


DARWIN PEARL KINGSLEY 


Darwin Pearl Kingsley was born at Alburgh, 
Vermont, May 5, 1857, the son of Hiram Pearl and 
Cecelia Permilla (LaDue) Kingsley, and died October 
6, 1932. After preparing for college at Barre Academy, 
he entered the University of Vermont and was grad- 
uated with the dgree of A.B. and with high records as 
a scholar in 1881. He then went west to engage in 
journalism in the state of Colorado. He soon achieved 
prominence in public affairs and was chosen delegate 
to the Republican National Convention of 1884. In 
1886 he was elected State Auditor and Insurance 
Commissioner, which brought his ability to the 
attention of the leading insurance companies of the 
country. He finally accepted the position of Boston 
manager of the New York Life Insurance Company 
and remained with that company until his death, 
serving as president from 1907 to 1931 and chairman 
of the board since 1931. 

Mr. Kingsley always maintained his interest in his 
native state. He was chosen a member of the board of 
trustees of the University of Vermont and received 
from that University the honorary degree of LL.D. in 
1904 and L.H.D. in 1916. He also was president of the 
New England Society of New York. He was a publicist, 
collector of rare books and patron of the arts. He 
contributed much to the public press, but he wrote little 
in book or pamphlet form, although his address at the 
unveiling of the statue of Ira Allen was printed in 
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1921. He was elected to this Society in 1930 at the 
suggestion of his friend, the late Calvin Coolidge, but 
died before he had the opportunity to attend a meeting. 
Mr. Kingsley married, June 19, 1884, Mary M. 
Mitchell, and secondly, December 3, 1895, Josephine 
I. McCall, daughter of John A. McCall, former 
president of the New York Life Insurance Company. 


He was survived by his widow and five children. 
C. 8. B. 


JOHN BACH McMASTER 


John Bach Mc Master, elected in 1884 and the senior 
member of this Society, died at the home of his son at 
Darien, Connecticut, May 24, 1932. He was born in 
Brooklyn, June 29, 1852, the son of James and Julia 
(Bach) McMaster. He was graduated from the College 
of the City of New York in 1872 with the degree of 
A.B. and entered upon an engineering career, working 
as a civil engineer from 1873 to 1877 and serving as 
instructor in civil engineering at Princeton until 1883. 
In that year he changed his allegiance from engineering 
to American history, a subject in which he had always 
been deeply interested and which he had studied to a 
considerable extent. Several years before on one of his 
engineering trips to the west, he had been impressed 
with the drama of early pioneer civilization and also 
with the value of writing history from the viewpoint 
of social changes as well as legislative documents. He 
had planned ard written by the year 1883 the first 
volume of a comprehensive History of the United 
States, beginning with the close of the Revolution. 
When the Wharton School was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Mr. McMaster was offered 
the professorship of American history, one of the first 
departments in the United States especially devoted 
to that study. He took the postion in 1883 and served 
in that capacity until he was retired as professor 
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emeritus in 1920. On April 14, 1887 he married 
Gertrude Stevenson of Morristown, N. J., daughter of 
Richard Wilson and Eleanor Lea (Duryée) Stevenson. 
She died in 1922, leaving one son, Philip D. McMaster, 
who survived his father. 

Dr. McMaster’s great contribution to American 
literature was his ‘“‘History of the People of the United 
States from the Revolution to the Civil War,” pub- 
lished in eight volumes from 1883 to 1913, with an 
additional volume devoted to Lincoln’s administration, 
published in 1927. Although recognizing political and 
legislative history, he emphasized for the first time 
among American historians the social and economic 
conditions of the country. For this he derived his 
material from newspapers, from manuscripts, from 
diaries and journals and from other contemporary 
records. The style is attractive and the constant 
allusion to little known and graphic happenings makes 
interesting reading. It is true that sometimes the 
narrative is disjointed, that many irrelevant matters 
are related, and that there is no attempt to group his 
facts around a broad and sweeping interpretation of 
events, but the history is more useful to the student 
and more frequently used as a guide and help than any 
other general history of the period. 

He received many honors as a result of his literary 
labors, being granted the degree of Litt.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1894, and from Prince- 
ton in 1925, and of LL.D. from Washington and 
Jefferson in 1901 and from the University of Toronto 
in 1907. He was president of the American Historical 
Association in 1905. He was elected a member of the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1884, just after the 
publication of the first volume of his History. Almost 
immediately he began a period of research in this 
Library which was to last over several years. He came 
each summer, working many days on the early files of 
newspapers in the search for source material. One of 
the greatest literary tragedies of his life happened to 
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him in Worcester. In carrying the completed manu- 
script of his second volume from the Library to his 
hotel, in some way the volume became lost or was 
stolen, and although he advertised for it for several 
days, the lost manuscript was never found and he had 
to write the entire volume over again from the be- 
ginning. He once remarked that he was so downcast 
by this loss that he almost resolved not to finish his 
series. After the completion of his third volume, he 
mostly relied upon correspondence for answers to his 
queries, especially since the newspapers of the first 
half of the nineteenth century became more available 
in local libraries. In October 1910 he joined with Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson and the late Edward Channing in 
delivering before the Society a symposium on ‘‘The 
Present State of Historical Writing in America.” 
Although he did not come to a subsequent meeting, 
even in his later years he maintained a friendly interest 
in the Society and was ready to favor it in any way in 


his power. 
C. 8. B. 


FREDERIC WINTHROP 


Frederic Winthrop died at his home in Boston, 
May 6, 1932. He was born in New York on November 
15, 1868, the son of Robert and Kate Wilson (Taylor) 
Winthrop. He was a direct descendant of Governor 
John Winthrop and owned the original miniature 
portrait of Governor Winthrop which belonged to 
Wait Still Winthrop in 1691. He attended the private 
school of Duane L. Everson in New York City and 
then entered Harvard where he was graduated in 1891 
with the degree of A.B. Although christened Frederic 
Bayard Winthrop, after leaving college he omitted 
for convenience his middle name. He entered the 
banking firm of Robert Winthrop & Company in 1894 
with whom he remained until 1900, in which year he 
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removed to Massachusetts, where he owned a country 
estate at Hamilton and also a town residence in Boston. 
For ten years after graduating from college, he was 
much occupied in travel, visiting Europe, the Orient, 
Canada and the Pacific Coast. On January 20, 1903 he 
married Dorothy Amory, the daughter of Charles W. 
and Elizabeth (Gardner) Amory, who died July 23, 
1907; and secondly, on July 12, 1911, Sarah Thayer, 
daughter of Nathaniel Thayer. 

Mr. Winthrop was much interested in historical 
research and highly valued his membership in historical 
organizations. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and on its Council at the time of his 
death; and also a member of the several historical 
societies in Boston. To this Society he was elected in 
1924 and was a frequent attendant at its meetings. 
In 1930 he gave the luncheon for the members of the 
Society at his home in Boston. In addition to his wife 
and five children, he was survived by two brothers, 
Grenville L. Winthrop of New York City and Beekman 
Winthrop of Westbury, N. Y. 

C. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1932, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, Ocroser 1, 1932 


Capital bearing interest: 


Cash on deposit $13,161.91 
Public Funds 54,314.65 
Railroad Bonds 118,141.02 
Public Utility Bonds 217,575.75 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 23,437.50 
Bank Stocks 37,215.93 
Railroad Stocks 52,622.28 
Public Utility Stocks 138,446 .43 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 89,084.00 
Mortgages 9,500 .00 

Total $753,499 .47 

Library Building and land 291,379.19 

Total Net Assets $1,044,878 .66 


The following securities were exchanged during the year: 


$5,000 Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 5’s 1954 
were exchanged for 
$5,000 Associated Gas & Electric 414’s 1958 
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The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 
$2,000 City of Detroit Public School 4’s 1945 
3,000 City of Detroit Public Sewer 414’s 1936 
3,000 Ontario Power Company 5’s 1943 
3,000 Province of Ontario 41%4’s 1937 
3,000 Province of Ontario 414’s 1939 
2,000 Province of Ontario 514’s 1937 
100 Shares Aetna Insurance Company 
125 Shares American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
25 Shares Boston Insurance Company 
25 Shares Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston 
100 Shares First National Bank of Boston 
1,500 Shares General Electric 
102 Shares North American Company 
100 Shares Standard Oil of New Jersey 
50 Shares State Street Trust Company 
100 Shares Western Massachusetts Companies 


The mortgage account has been reduced $2,100 by payment in 
full from J. Lendraitis. 

The Henry W. Cunningham Fund has been established by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. 

The Mary H. Cunningham Fund has been established by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $1,500 by sale 
of duplicates. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $1,285 from Charles 
H. Taylor, and $250 from Mrs. Roswell Skeel, Jr., for specific pur- 
poses and the following amounts totaling $5,836.93 for additional 
book purchases and current expenses: 


Aldus C. Higgins $150.00 
M. B. Jones 65.00 
American Council of Learned Societies 3000.00 
W. E. Benjamin 2500.00 
William K. Bixby Trust Fund 21.93 
Chandler Bullock 100.00 

$5836.93 


CHANDLER BULLOCK, 
Treasurer 


| 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest Oct. 

Principal received since Oct. 1, 1931 


Gifts to Purchasing Fund.......... $1,500.00 
Gifts to Special Gifts Fund........ 9,771.93 
Gifts to Mary H. Cunningham Fund 50,000.00 
Gifts to Henry M.Cunningham Fund 50,000.00 


[Oct., 


$661,036 .48 
291,379.19 


$952,415 .67 


Total Increase to Capital............ 111,271.93 
$1,063 ,687 . 60 
Expended from Purchasing Fund... . . $1,673.00 
Expended from Special Gifts Fund... . 
Expended from Profit & Loss....... 6,046 .44 
18,808 .94 
Principal October 1, 1932............ $1,044,878. 66 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Income from $36,010.09 
Income from Sale of Publications................ 178.90 $36,188.99 
From Profit and Loss to Expenditures .......... 6,046.44 
EXPENDITURES 
$17,749.50 
1,478.31 
Heat, Light and Telephone..................... 1,956.59 
1,223.83 
1,920.08 
2,350.25 
Annuity Payments under Trust Agreement....... 1,600.00 
Total Expenditures. 42,235.43 


3 


oir © 
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Capital bearing Interest: —— 
$13,161.91 
Real Estate (Library Building and land)... .. 291,379.19 
Principal October 1, 1932... $1,044,878 .66 


Ocrossr 1, 1932 
ConprTion oF Funp Accounts 


Income Expended 
Fund Title Principal 1932 1932 
$196,355.30 $10,163.56 $10,163.56 
21-Bookbinding.............. 7,500.00 388.21 388.21 
32,000.00 1,656.35 1,656 .35 
23-Isaac & Edward L. Davis... 23,000.00 1,190.50 1,190.50 
24-Levi Lincoln.............. 9,500.00 491.73 491.73 
25-Benjamin F. Thomas ...... 1,000.00 51.76 51.76 
26-Joseph A. Tenney.......... 5,000. 00 258 .80 258 .80 
27-Ebenezer Alden............ 1,000.00 51.76 51.76 
28-Samuel F. Haven.......... 3,500.00 181.16 181.16 
29-George Chandler........... 5,500.00 284.69 284.69 
30-Francis H. Dewey......... 10,500.00 543.49 543.49 
31-George E. Ellis............ 17,500.00 905 .82 905 .82 
32-John & Eliza Davis......... 5,000.00 258 .80 258 .80 
83-Stephen Salisbury, Jr....... 104,500.00 5,409 .02 5,409 .02 
34-Purchasing....... 21.52 1.11 1.11 
35-Charles F. Washburn....... 20,000. 00 1,035.22 1,035.22 
36-James F. Hunnewell........ 5,000.00 258 . 80 258 .80 
37-Special Gifts. ............. 1,750.85 78.20 78.20 
38-Eliza D. Dodge. ........... 3,000.00 155.28 155.28 
39-James L. Whitney.......... 1,804.17 91.54 91.54 
40-Samuel A. Green........... 5,000.00 258 .80 258.80 
41-Andrew McF. Davis........ 10,000 . 00 517.61 517.61 
42-Nathaniel Paine .......... 38,000.00 1,966.92 1,966 .92 
43—Bernard C. Steiner. ........ 1,000.00 51.76 51.76 
44-Charles A. Chase.......... 5,000.00 258 .80 258 .80 
45-Henry R. Wagner.......... 30,000.00 1,552.83 1,552.83 
46-Isaiah Thomas............ 7,000 .00 362 .33 362 .33 
47-James B. Wilbur .......... 100,000 .00 5,176 .10 5,176.10 
48-Henry W. Cunningham..... 50,000 .00 1,294 .02 1,294.02 
49-Mary H. Cunningham ..... 50,000 .00 1,294 .02 1,294 .02 


749,431.84 $36,188.99 $36,188.99 


8 

9 
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STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


Bonbs 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity VALUE 
Pousuic Funps: 
City of Detroit Public 
4 June, 1945 $2,000 $1,420.00 
City of Detroit Public 
414 Dec., 1936 3,000 2,460.00 
City of Trondhjem,Norway 5% May, 1957 5,000 4,912.50 
City of Winnipeg ........ 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 


Commonwealth of Australia 5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 
The Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and Ireland..... 51% Feb., 1937 3,000 2,928.75 
Kingdom of Norway...... 6 Aug., 1944 4,000 4,103.00 
Province of Ontario ...... 5% Jan., 1937 4,000 3,900.00 
Province of Ontario ...... 41% Nov., 1937 3,000 2,610.00 
Province of Ontario ...... 414 Nov., 1939 3,000 2,550.00 
Toronto Harbour Commis- 

414 Sept., 1953 16,000 13,550.40 

$54,314.65 
RaILRoaps: 
Alleghany Corporation.... 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 July, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Boston & Maine SeriesQ.. 5 Feb., 1940 5,000 4,593.00 
Boston & Maine........... 5 May, 1955 5,000 4,975.00 
Chicago, Burlington & 


4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..5 May, 1951 4,800 4,152.02 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940.00 
Chicago, Indiana & 


ee 4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Poul & Pace. 5 Feb., 1975 4,400 4,214.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific. .......... 5 Jan., 2000 1,600 1,546.00 
Illinois Central............ 3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 


Illinois Central & Chicago, 

St.Louis & New Orleans ..5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Kansas City Terminal...... 4 Jan., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
Missouri Pacific........... 5 Nov., 1978 5,000 4,835.00 


1932.] 


New York Central. ...... 5 
New York, New Haven 
& Hartford (Harlem 


River—Port Chester)...4 May, 
Northern Pacific......... 6 July, 
4 Jan., 
Pere Marquette......... 4 July, 
Pere Marquette ......... 5 July, 
Rio Grande Western..... 4 July, 


St. Louis, San Francisco.44% Mar., 
St. Paul & Kansas City 


Southern Indiana....... 4 Feb., 
Southern Pacific........ 41% May, 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern...5 June, 

Pusiic UTILITIES: 
Alabama PowerCompany5 June, 
Alabama Water Service 
5 Jan., 
Appalachian Power Com- 
5 June, 


Associated Gas & Electric 44% May, 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 


Co... 5 Jan., 
Boston Elevated Railway 

Boston Elevated Railway 

Cedars Rapids Manufac- 

turing & Power Co...... 5 Jan., 
Detroit EdisonCompany.5 Jan., 
Gatineau Power Com- 

5 June, 
Georgia PowerCompany .5 Mar., 
Great Northern Power 

Feb., 
Illinois Power & Light 

Corporation..........5 Dec., 
Indianapolis Power & 

5 Jan., 


Indiana Service Corpora- 
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Oct., 2013 $5,000 $4,725.00 


1954 10,000 10,000.00 


2047 
1938 
1956 
1956 
1939 
1978 
1941 
1951 
1969 
1942 


1951 


1957 


1941 
1958 


1939 


1935 


1937 


1953 
1933 


1956 
1967 


1935 


1956 


1957 


2,000 
3,000 


5,000 


1,930.00 
2,970.00 


500 f 5,000.00 


5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
2,000 
10,000 


2,000 2,000.00 


$5,000 
3,000 


6,000 
5,000 


1,000 
2,000 
8,000 


5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
5,000 


7,000 
5,000 


5,000 


4,375.00 
4,253.75 


4,550 .00 


2,000.00 
9,195.00 


$4,475.00 
2,872.50 


5,460.00 
4,750 .00 


800.00 
2,000 .00 
7,960 .00 


4,800.00 
4,925.00 


4,931.25 
4,875.00 


6,720.00 
4,887.50 


5,062.50 


$118,141.02 
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Iowa Public Service 

5 June, 1957 $6,000 $5,850.00 
Kings County Elevated 

Railroad Company... . . 4 Aug., 1949 5,000 4,060.00 
Manitoba Power Company 

5% Jan., 1951 5,000 4,960.00 
Montreal Light, Heat 

& Power Company, 

Lachine Power........ 5 Apr., 1933 5,000 4,650.00 
Narragansett Electric 

5 Jan., 1957 7,000 6,930.00 
New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association........ 5 Sept., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

5 June, 1955 5,000 4,950.00 
New York Central Electric 

Corporation. 5% Mar., 1950 5,000 5,000.00 
New York Steam Corpora- 

6 May, 1947 10,000 10,412.50 
Niagara Falls Power 

EE 6 Nov., 1950 4,000 3,500.00 
Northern New York 

Utilities, 5 July, 1955 7,000 6,730.00 
Northern States Power 

5 Apr., 1941 5,000 4,300.00 
Ohio PowerCompany....5 July, 1952 5,000 4,833.25 
Ohio Public Service 

5 Sept., 1954 5,000 4,675.00 
Ontario Power Co....... 5 Feb., 1943 3,000 2,880.00 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company....... 5 May, 1952 5,000 4,725.00 
Portland General 

Electric Company...44%4 + Sept., 1960 5,000 4,593.75 
Public Service Company of 

Sept., 1954 5,000 4,975.00 
San Diego Water Supply 

rE 5 Nov., 1955 5,000 5,050.00 
Southern California Edison 

5 Nov., 1939 1,000 920.00 
Tennessee Electric Power 

5 June, 1956 6,000 5,865.00 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company....... 5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
Texas Electric Service Co.5 July, 1960 5,000 4,875.00 


[Oct., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Union Electric Light & 

Power Company of 

5% Jan., 1954$10,000 $10,125.00 
United Power & Light 

Corp. of Kansas....... 5 Feb., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
Utah Light & Traction 

5 Oct., 1944 5,000 4,590.00 


5 Oct., 1955 5,000 4,912.50 
Western United Gas & 

Electric Company...... 5% Dec., 1955 6,000 6,000.00 
Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 

& Power Company, La 

Crosse, Wisconsin...... 5 May, 1944 5,000 4,975.00 


$217,575.75 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 
ings Incorporated. .... 5 June, 1942 $6,000 $5,865.00 
Ellicott Square Company 
5 Mar., 1935 6,500 6,110.00 
Second International Secur- 
ities Corporation... .. 5 Feb., 1948 5,000 4,775.00 
Shell Union Oil Corpora- 
5 Oct., 1949 5,000 4,943.75 
United States Rubber 
5 Jan., 1947 2,000 1,743.75 
—=— 23,437.50 
Total Bonds $413,468 .92 
Par Boox 
STOCKS VALUE VALUE 
BANKS: 
100 First National Bank of Boston...... $2,000 $3,450 .00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston. . 5,000 7,835.00 
50 State Street Trust Co.............. 5,000 13,750 .00 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank of 
280 Worcester Bank & Trust Company. . 5,600 10,380 .93 


$37,215.93 


f 
Virginia Electric & Power 
} 
| 
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RAILROADS: 


50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)... $5,000 


30 Atlantic Coast Line (Common)...... 3,000 
50 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 
8 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Common) 800 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad.......... 900 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumu- 
lative Prior Preference) .......... 600 
50 Boston & Maine Railroad (6% Cumu- 
lative Preferred A).............. 5,000 
5 Great Northern Railway Company... 500 
9 New London Northern Railroad 
78 New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad (Common)............. 7,800 
35 Northern Railroad (New Jersey)..... 3,500 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company..... 1,000 


50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) 5,000 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 


Cumulative Preferred) .......... 5,000 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 

Non-Cumulative Preferred) ...... 5,000 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Pusuic UTILITIES: 


50 Alabama PowerCompany($5 Preferred) No Par 
200 American Telephone & Telegraph 


50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion ($6 Preferred) .......ccccces. No Par 


50 Consolidated Gas Company of New 

York ($5 Cumulative Preferred)... No Par 
75 Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 

Power Company of Baltimore 


(5% Cumulative Preferred A)..... 7,500 
50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 

lative First Preferred)............ 5,000 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (444% 


25 Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 


$4,862. 


21,876. 


5,137 


5,062. 


00 


.00 


[Oct., 


| 
5,580.00 | 
3,797.28 
627.21 | 
1,080.00 
600.00 
5,000.00 | 
320.60 
810.00 | 
8,620.00 
3,350.00 
784.41 | 
5,018.75 
4,266.25 | 
3,000.00 
$52,622 28 
50 
7,500. 
4,975.00 
3,785.00 
| 
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50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

25 Engineers Public Service Company 

($5 Convertible Preferred)........ 

30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 

26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Com- 

65 Haverhill Electric Company ......... 

50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 

50 Long Island Lighting Company 

(6% Cumulative Preferred, Series B) 

50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 Cu- 

mulative Preferred) ............. 

15 New England Telephone & Telegraph 

102 North American Company.......... 

50 North American Edison Company 

($6 Cumulative Preferred). ....... 

200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred) 

50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 

pany (6% Cumulative Preferred) 

50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 

(6% Preferred, Series D) ......... 

100 Southern California Edison Company 


(5144%Cumulative Preferred,SeriesC) 


625 United Gas Improvement Company 

50 United Gas Improvement Company 
($5 Preferred) 

100 Western Massachusetts Companies. . 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


100 Aetna Insurance Co............... 
100 American Founders Corporation (6% 
Cumulative First Preferred Series 


50 American Tobacco Company (6% 

Cumulative Preferred)........... 
25 Boston Insurance Co. .. 
50 Boston Wharf Company (Common). 
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1,500 


2,500 


No Par 


No Par 


No Par 


$1,000 


$5,437.50 


4,897.50 


2,493.75 
1,198.68 


1,492.50 
3,318.44 


5,193.75 
5,480 .00 
4,987. 50 
5,018.75 
2,525.00 
12,343.16 


4,753.75 


3,000 .00 
$138,446 .43 


$3,000 .00 


5,012.50 


5,843.75 
8,500 .00 


| 185 | 
NoPar 
| NoPar 
“ero | 
| $750 
650 832.65 
1,625 2,225.00 
| NoPar 5,512.50 
| 5,000 5,237.50 
\ No Par 5,000 .00 
| No Par 
| No Par 
5,000 
| 5,000 
| 5,000 
| 
| 
— 
2.500 
5,000 5,300.00 
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1500 General Electric Common.......... No Par $28,125.00 
27 Insurance Company of North America $270 706.25 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 6,737.50 
8 Pullman Incorporated............. No Par 351.50 
100 Standard Oil of New Jersey........ 2,500 3,000 .00 
100 Tide Water Oil Company (5% Cumu- 
10,000 8,645.00 
5 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 500 475.00 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
ive Preferred)...... 10,000 13,387. 
(7% Cumulative Preferred) ) 7.50 $89,084 .00 
Total Stocks $317,368 .64 
MortGcace Loans 
$9,500 .00 


$291,379.19 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1932, have been 
examined by Nelson P. Wood, Accountant, and his certificate that 
they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditors further report that they have personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 

(Signed) Homer GaGe, 
DANIEL W. LINCOLN, 
Auditors 


October 1, 1932. 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1932 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1932, and find same to be 


correct. 
(Signed) P. Woop, 


Accountant ° 


| 
| 

Reat Estate | 
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1832 


1840 
1852-1867 
1884 
1858-1878 
1858, 1868 
1868 
1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1886, 1899 
1907 


1900, 1917 
1900-1920 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1910-1930 


1910-1928 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1911, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 
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Contrisutors oF $500 AND MORE TO THE SocierTy’s 
InvEsTED FunpDs 

Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)............... $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy) .......... 500 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy).......... . 500 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.................... 21,545 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy). ........... 20,000 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940) ............ 1,040 
500 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 1,100 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston... 500 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester... 10,600 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200).... . 500 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 1,000 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000) ......... 1,100 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............ 5,000 
Samuel FP. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 1,000 
George Chandler, Worcester. 500 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................ 10,000 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 235,000 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy). ........... 2,000 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 10,000 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C.............. 1,000 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. (legacy $5000)... 6,000 
Andrew McFarland Davis,Cambridge (legacy $6000) 8,000 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............ 4,840 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 1,000 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ...... 2,000 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000) ... 20,000 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) .......... 3,000 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston. 5,000 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester.............ceceeee: 2,000 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 1,750 
1,000 
A. George Bullock, Worcester... 2,000 
William B. Weeden, Providence ................. 500 
Charles L. Nichols, 8,125 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................ 6,000 
Waldo Lincoln, 3,500 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester... 1,000 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).. . 1,804 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester... 8,125 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 5,100 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York. ................ 5,000 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 1,000 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 1889 

1895 

| 1900 

| 
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1913 


1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 


1930 


1932 
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Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville.................. 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)............... 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............ 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy) . 

Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10 000) 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)............. 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)........ 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore...... 
Jerome Georme, Worcester. .. 
William B. Scofield, Worcester.................. 
George F. Fuller, Worcester. 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester. 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester. 
Wiliam T. Forbes, Worcester... 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester.............. 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill. ................ 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester............... 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 
George Crompton, Worcester 
George 8. Barton, Worcester . 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester ................. 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal. ............. 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................ 
Carnegie Corporation of New York.............. 
Thomas B. Lawler, New York.................- 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York............. 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York ...............-+: 
A.S. W. Rosenbach, New 


[Oct., 


$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 
11,000 
38,123 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,000 
5,000 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
2,500 


30,000 
100,000 
7,500 
500 
1,000 
5,000 
5,000 
500 
2,000 
5,000 
100,000 


} 
— 500 | 
500 
750 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
By 
5,625 
5,000 
10,000 
5,625 | 
5,000 | 
1,500 | 
1,000 
1,000 
5,000 
| 
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Revisep List or Funps. 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000 and made part of “‘General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Amounted in 1932 to $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Amounted in 1932 to $32,000. 

“Tsaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Amounted in 1932 to $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called ‘Levi Lincoln Fund.’”’ Amounted in 1932 to 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
of $1,000 from Benjamin F. Thomas. Amounted in 1932 to $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.”’ Amounted in 1932 to $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,”’ established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Amounted in 1932 to $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “‘Samuel F. Haven Fund.”” Amounted in 
1932 to $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Amounted in 1932 to $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Amounted in 1932 to 
$10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Amounted in 1932 to $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
McF. Davis. Amounted in 1932 to $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Amounted in 1932 to 
$104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Amounted in 1932 to $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Amounted in 1932 to $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General 
Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Amounted in 1932 to $3,000. 
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“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Amounted in 1932 to $1,804. 

“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Amounted in 1932 to $5,000. 

“ Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Amounted in 1932 to $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Amounted in 1932 to $38,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Amounted in 1932 to $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Amounted in 1932 to $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$30,000 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Amounted in 1932 to 
$30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Amounted in 
1932 to $196,355. 

“Tsaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. 
Amounted in 1932 to $7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Amounted in 1932 to $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


“We were reported to burn with such desire for books, and 
especially old ones, that it was more easy for any man to gain our 
favor by means of books than of money.” 


HE Library of the American Antiquarian Society 

is a scholar’s library. It has grown to its present 
size and importance very largely through the gifts of 
scholars, each of whom has made the collecting of 
books in some one subject a lifelong avocation. 

Each of these famous collectors wished to place his 
library where it would be carefully preserved for all 
time, where it would be administered by experts 
and made useful to appreciative and discriminating 
scholars. 

They did not wish their collections, on which they 
had lavished time, money, and years of study, to be 
scattered to oblivion on the wings of an auction or 
placed in an institution where they might be subject to 
neglect and indifference, to the whims of political 
influence or careless administration; to the destructive 
and unappreciative use of immature students or the 
curious public. 

For these reasons they brought their treasures to the 
American Antiquarian Society, where they remain as 
monuments to the scholarship of the donors, where 
they are forever assured the intelligent care they 
merit, and where they are of daily use to the world of 
American scholarship. 

This great national historical library is no mauso- 
leum. It is used, sooner or later, by every prominent 


1This and the following quotations are from ‘‘The Philobiblon” of Richard de Bury 
1344, the first English treatise on the care of books. 
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student here or abroad who is interested in the fields of 
American history, bibliography, biography, geography, 
travel, literature, and the graphic arts. Its rich resources 
number more than a million pieces, and in scores of 
specific subjects its collections are unsurpassed. 

This Library needs many more privately assembled, 
specialized collections, accompanied by endowments 
adequate to their maintenance and enlargement, so 
that it may continue to keep up with the ever increas- 
ing demands on its resources. 


A Usrerut LIBRARY 


“All of both sexes and of every rank or position who had any 
kind of association with books, could most easily open by their 
knocking the door of our heart.’’ 


The continued use of our Library by scholars is the 
only barometer by which we may know whether we are 
embarked on a fair and fruitful voyage. During the 
year now closing we have found more readers to serve 
and more thousands of reference letters to answer than 
ever before, so we may safely conclude that the course 
we are steering is one of usefulness and the cargo we 
carry is one for which there is a ready market. 

Our clientele of historians, college professors, bibli- 
ographers, and graduate students continues to come 
from all parts of the country and from abroad. Eng- 
land, France, Canada, and Porto Rico are among the 
addresses to be found in our register, while students 
from Texas to the State of Washington and from 
Louisiana to Nova Scotia have kept the grass from 
growing on the path to our doorstep. 

Let us glance over the shoulders of a few of our 
readers and see something of their varied interests. An 
author from Louisiana is deep in a study of the history 
of the theatres of New Orleans, while next to him, a 
man from Maine is poring over a volume of newspapers 
in a search for references to the lumber industry in that 
state between 1820 and 1861. Another is looking for 
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early booksellers’ advertisements, while a fourth is 
examining our great collection of early music for 
selections by Haydn published in America before 1850. 

A graduate student from Columbia is making a 
careful study of the sermons of our seventeenth 
century New England clergy, while a famous author is 
gathering first hand information on the scandals of our 
capitol in 1859 to be used as the background for a 
historical novel. Biographers are at work on the lives 
of famous folk as different as Noah Webster and Edgar 
Allan Poe, Joel Barlow and Herman Melville, Thomas 
Holley Chivers and Elihu Burritt. One reader wishes 
to learn all he can of Paul Revere’s career as a dentist, 
and another is anxiously following the development of 
navigation on the Mississippi between 1820 and 1860. 

A graduate student is assembling material for his 
thesis on the part taken by the Indians in the War of 
1812, and another is following the intricate political 
tangle behind the separation of Maine from Massa- 
chusetts. Bibliographers are busily compiling lists of 
the publications of Miss Alcott, of Cooper, Irving, 
Poe, Longfellow, and Whittier. Others are interested 
in early printing in various states or in early textbooks 
of law or bookkeeping. A professor from Cambridge is 
greatly pleased with the multitude of riches which he 
finds for his study of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century textbooks used at Harvard, while another is 
searching our shelves for English books printed before 
1640 for the new edition of Pollard’s ‘“‘Short Title 
Catalogue.” 

Another reader wishes to know the part played by 
European culture in the history of colonial Philadelphia; 
and a mid-western professor is deep in a study of the 
evolution of the duties of the nineteenth century city 
school superintendent. A historian scans the con- 
temporary newspapers for American opinion on the 
Canadian rebellion of 1837 and another is interested 
in the tribulations of the French emigrés who fled to 
America during the French Revolution. Another 
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westerner wants the history of the Wells Fargo 
Express Company, and a Columbia professor searches 
the local papers for contemporary accounts of Emer- 
son’s lecture tours. An artist needs a picture of a 
Revolutionary uniform, and a reader from the West 
Indies wishes material on the early families of those 
islands. And so the ever varied requests of American 
scholars prove to us the usefulness of a library such as 
ours. 


GROWTH 
“Let us now proceed to relate the manifold opportunities through 
which we have been assisted by the divine goodness in the acquisition 
of books.” 


Another depression year has brought to light even 
more desirable material than was offered to us a year 
ago and the prices asked have in many cases been 
surprisingly low. As a result we have been able, even 
with our sadly depleted finances, to place on our 
shelves hundreds of volumes of great rarity and 
scholarly importance. Our purchases represent, how- 
ever, only a small fraction of the wonderful material 
which we wanted to buy and our correspondence files 
are full of letters of regret which we were compelled to 
write rejecting the most tempting of offers—offers so 
low that we knew that, in our generation, such oppor- 
tunities would never come again. The total of our 
accessions is, however, not a little gratifying: 


Books 7,216 
Pamphlets 9,456 
Engravings, maps, manuscripts, etc. 11,424 
Miscellaneous unbound newspapers 2,653 


or a total of 30,749 accessions for the year, including 
several large collections of manuscripts and views 
which have not been itemized in the total count. This 
year’s accessions bring the total of bound volumes to 
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205,129, and of pamphlets to 318,281, a total of 523,410 
titles in the library exclusive of more than a half 
million of manuscripts, engravings, maps, broadsides, 
etc. 


IMPORTANT ACCESSIONS 
“There flowed in, instead of presents and guerdons, and instead 
of gifts and jewels, soiled tracts and battered codices, gladsome alike 
to our eye and heart.” 


In examining a selection of the more interesting 
volumes received during the year, we cannot do better 
than begin with a brief mention of the greatest book in 
the English speaking world, which you will no doubt 
agree is the first edition of the King James Bible, 
known to bibliographers as the Great He Bible, the 
name which distinguishes it from its second edition, 
known as the Great She Bible. This magnificent 
volume was printed in London by Robert Barker in 
1611 and it is safe to say that not a half dozen copies 
could be located in America today. We have also 
received, as the gift of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, a copy 
of the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, printed by D. B. Updike at the 
Merrymount Press in 1930—an outstanding example 
of the art of the modern printer. 

The more important newspaper files secured during 
the year are listed below, including seven very desirable 
eighteenth century runs and the two rare Lowell papers, 
the ‘Middlesex Standard,” edited by Whittier, and the 
equally rare ‘‘Voice of Industry.’”’ Much progress was 
made during the year in completing our sets of periodi- 
cals and learned society publications. We were 
especially fortunate in completing our file of the 
“Pennsylvania Magazine,” 1775-1776, edited by Tom 
Paine and containing many rare maps and historical 
engravings as well as the first periodical publication of 
the Declaration of Independence. We were also able 
virtually to complete the equally rare “New York 
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Magazine,” 1790-1795 which is also notable for its 
early copperplates. 

The list of the longer files of newspapers acquired 
is as follows: 


New Lonpon, Connecticut GazETTE, 1788-1789 
MippLetTown, Mipp.esex 1806-1809 
WASHINGTON City WEEKLY GAZETTE, 1816-1817 
BALTIMORE, FEDERAL REPUBLICAN, 1809-1810 
KENNEBUNK, WEEKLY Visi!Tor, 1812-1813 
PORTLAND TRANSCRIPT, 1841-1842 

PoRTLAND TRIBUNE, 1842-1843 

Wiscasset, LINCOLN INTELLIGENCER, 1827-1828 
Boston, or Our Union, 1848-1849, 1866-1867 
Boston HERALD, 1895-1906 

Boston Pixor, 1841 

Boston TrANscRIPT, 1853-1854 

Depxam, Norro.k Repository, 1807-1808 
HAVERHILL GAZETTE, 1823, 1837-1842 
HAVERHILL, MERRIMACK INTELLIGENCER, 1809-1814 
LowELL, Mipp.Lesex STanparp, 1844 

LowELL, Star or GEntvs, 1850-1851 

LowELL, Voice or Inpustry, 1846-1847 
NANTUCKET, ISLANDER, 1842-1843 

NANTUCKET WEEKLY TELEGRAPH, 1843 
Roxsury ADVERTISER, 1848-1849 

Satem Mercury, 1831-1832 

Dover, Morninec Srar, 1836-1842 

PoRTSMOUTH CHRONICLE, 1869-1877 
PorTSMOUTH ORACLE, 1802-1805 

NEWARK, CENTINEL OF FREEDOM, 1796-1799 
New York Evenine Post, 1905-1907 

New York HERALD, 1895-1909 

New York WEEKLY Musevo, 1788-1789, 1794-1799, 1811-1814 
PHILADELPHIA, AuROoRA, 1805 

PHILADELPHIA MINERVA, 1796-1798 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA LEDGER, 1778 
PHILADELPHIA LepGsEr, 1836-1837 
PHILADELPHIA, UNIVERSAL GAZETTE, 1798-1801 
PHILADELPHIA, WEEKLY Monitor, 1804 
RICHMOND, CONSTITUTIONAL WuiG, 1828, 1831 
RicumonpD, Dairy Wuia, 1829-1830 

RicHMOND Enquirer, 1817-1834 

RICHMOND, SOUTHERN ILLUSTRATED News, 1863 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA Patriot, 1810-1815 
Quesec GazetTTE, 1811 
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First EpDITIONS 


“The novelties of the moderns were never disagreeable to our 


desires.”’ 


Our splendid collection of American literary first 
editions has continued to grow rapidly during the past 
year. Many hundreds of titles have been added and 
at a surprisingly small cost. Through fortunate pur- 
chase and the continued generosity of our friends we 
were able to secure among many other famous first 
editions the following: Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Women,”’ 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Deerslayer”’ and ‘‘Imagination,”’ the ex- 
ceedingly rare first issue of Mark Twain’s first book 
“‘The celebrated jumping frog of Calaveras County” 
and Bret Harte’s equally rare ‘‘The luck of Roaring 
Camp,” the two latter coming as the gift of Mr. 
Chandler Bullock. We have been able to complete 
our set of the first issues of the seven original parts of 
Irving’s ‘‘Sketch book.” We have also secured 
Roosevelt’s first book, ‘‘The Naval War of 1812,” 
Melville’s ‘‘ Pierre,’’ and the first English edition of his 
first book, ‘‘Typee,’”’ which completes our set of the 
first editions of this author; and last, but by no means 
least or easiest to secure in genuine first edition, 
‘*Peck’s bad boy and his pa” and T. 8S. Arthur’s 
nights in a bar room.” 

Fortunately for us, American collectors have not 
yet fully appreciated the delightful possibilities of 
gathering the first and early American editions of the 
great British classics which form such an important 
part of our cuitural background. Our library has 
always been rich in this field, and we are steadily 
adding important titles. Last year we reported having 
secured a copy of Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Mrs. Leicester’s 
school” in its first American edition, and this year 
we have been even more fortunate, for we have added, 
through the gift of two of our members, copies of the 
first American edition of Lamb’s “‘ Poetry for children,”’ 
Boston, 1812 and the second series of his ‘‘Elia”’ 
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essays, Philadelphia, 1828. The latter is a splendid 
copy in the original boards, uncut, and is of particular 
interest because it is the real first edition, having 
appeared five years before the first English edition. 
This year’s fishing also brought to our net two new 
juvenile editions of Fielding’s ‘‘Tom Jones,”’ neither 
of which was recorded by Evans. We now have five 
early American editions of this charming toy book 
with its quaint cuts and gay paper wrappers: Worces- 
ter, 1787 (first Worcester edition); Boston, 1791; 
Worcester, 1794 (third Worcester edition) ; and Worces- 
ter, 1799 (fourth Worcester edition), as well as the more 
complete Boston edition of 1797. There are still more 
of these fish in the sea, however, for at least five other 
eighteenth century American editions are recorded. 


GOLDSMITH IN AMERICA 


“We have always desired with more undoubting avidity to 
investigate the well-tested labors of the ancients.’’ 


Few eighteenth century British authors were better 
loved in America than Oliver Goldsmith, and the 
purchase, this year, of his ‘‘Deserted Village,” 
Philadelphia, 1782, and ‘‘ Goody two shoes,’’ Wilming- 
ton, 1796, tempted your librarian to examine the other 
eighteenth century American editions of his works on 
our shelves. Eleven different titles were discovered 
with a total of twenty-four of the forty-three known 
editions, which is indeed a good showing when we 
consider that there are a dozen editions of which no 
copies seem to have survived, though they are known 
from contemporary advertisements. Among these 
early works on our shelves are what are probably the 
first American editions of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Citizen of the 
world,”’ Vicar of Wakefield,’”’ and ‘‘The Traveller.” 
Of the more famous titles, we have four of the seven 
editions of ‘‘The Deserted village,’’ two of eight edi- 
tions of ‘‘Goody Two Shoes,” one of three of ‘‘She 
stoops to conquer,” and five out of nine of the 
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“Vicar of Wakefield.’”’ A more or less complete list of 
eighteenth century American editions of Goldsmith 
follows: 


Abridgement of the history of England. Philadelphia, 1795. Aas. 

Beauties of Goldsmith. Philadelphia, 1797. Aas. 

Citizen of the world. Albany, 1794. aas. 

Deserted village. Philadelphia, 1771. Title from Evans. Henkels sale, 
July 13, 1921, No. 102 and other sales. 

Philadelphia, 1782. Aas. 

Springfield, 1783. Aas. 

Philadelphia, 1786. Title from Evans. No copy located. 
Boston, 1790 (In Mrs. Burke’s “‘Ela’’). Aas. 

Boston, 1793. Aas. 

Hartford, 1793. Title from Evans. No copy located. 

Edwin and Angelina. New York, 1797. (Acting edition adapted by E. H. 
Smith for use as an opera.) AAS. 

History of the earth. Philadelphia, 1795. 4 vols. Aas. 

History of Goody Two Shoes. New York: Hugh Gaine, 1774. (Adv. in 

Gaine, 1774 ed. of “Robinson Crusoe.’’) 

New York, 1775. NyYpt. 

Philadelphia, 1776. Title from Evans. No copy located. 
New York, 1785. Title from Evans. No copy located. 
Philadelphia, 1786. Title from Evans. No copy located. 
Worcester, 1787. Aas. 

Philadelphia, 1793. (In Evans under 1794.) was. 
Wilmington, 1796. Aas. ws. 

Charlestown, 1797. Title from Evans. 

Miscellaneous works. Boston, 1793. Aas. 

Philadelphia, 1794. Title from Evans. No copy located. 
Brookfield, 1795. Aas. 
Poems. London: Printed for Berry and Rogers, No. 35, Hanover Square, 
New York. 1785. Aas. 
Philadelphia, 1791. Aas. 
Roman history. Philadelphia, 1795. Aas. 
Philadelphia, 1798. Aas. 

She stoops to conquer. Philadelphia, 1773. Two editions. Titles from 
Evans. No copies located. 

New York, 1773. Title from Evans. No copy located. 
Boston, [1794]. Acting edition. Aas. 

Traveller. Philadelphia, 1768. Two issues, both in aas. One issued 
separately; the other, though with a separate title and pagination, 
was issued with ‘The Poetical Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague . . . her letters . . . The Traveller . . . By Oliver 
Goldsmith, M. B. London: Printed for Charles Thomson,” 

MDCCLXIX. 57, 24 p., front. engr. by J. Smither. Though its 
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main title has a London imprint, it was printed in Philadelphia by 
Robert Bell, according to Evans and Stauffer. James Smither, the 
engraver of the frontispiece, was employed by Bell at this time. It is, 
therefore, probable that both issues of the “Traveller” of this year 
were printed by Bell. 
Traveller. Philadelphia, 1786. Title from Evans. No copy located. 
Vicar of Wakefield. Philadelphia, 1772. aas. 
Philadelphia, 1773. Title from Evans. No copy located. 
Newburyport, [1780]. Title from Evans. Anderson sale, 
January 20, 1919, No. 449 and other sales. 
Norwich, 1791. aas. Not in Evans. 
Philadelphia, 1791. Aas. 
Providence, 1792. Aas. 
Philadelphia, 1794. Title from Evans. No copy located. 
Philadelphia, 1795. Title from Evans. Anderson sale, January 
26, 1925, No. 201. 
Worcester, 1795. Aas. 


EarRLyY PoEtTRY 


“And if he have found profit in poetry . . . he will not have 
done amiss.” 


Two years ago Oscar Wegelin published the second 
edition of his bibliography of early American poetry 
from 1650 to 1820, which lists 1377 titles and includes 
a majority of the volumes of verse written by Ameri- 
cans during the first two centuries of our history. In 
checking over this volume a few days ago I was 
pleasantly surprised to find that our library contains 
645 or almost half of the titles listed.1 When we remem- 
ber that scores of these titles have not survived to our 
day, and that in many cases only a single copy has 
been preserved, it is somewhat surprising that any 
library could have had the good fortune to secure half 
of the total output. 

We never could have made such a splendid showing 
were it not for the enthusiastic zeal of our own mem- 
bers who, knowing our keen interest in this field, 
have sent to us, especially during the last year, many 
rare and often unique additions to our collection. Mr. 


1The 1931-32 report of the library of Brown University credits their Harris collection 
of American Poetry with 594 titles within the same limits. 
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Matt B. Jones has been particularly interested in this 
subject and spent a large part of his vacation excava- 
ting from unpromising shops all over New England 
and New York the rare and unusual bits of poetry, and 
quaint broadside ballads which he knew would delight 
us and through us the many students of early American 
literature who use our collections. 

Perhaps you will bear with me if I speak for a few 
moments, not of a five foot shelf of books of early 
poetry, but of a mere three inches of verse, which came 
in since our last report. One of the earliest poetical 
volumes published in the South was Samuel Davies’ 
‘*Miscellaneous poems, chiefly on Divine subjects.” 

. Williamsburg: William Hunter, 1751. The 
author at the time of the publication of this volume 
was a Presbyterian minister in Hanover, Virginia. A 
few years later he was selected to solicit funds in Great 
Britain for the College of New Jersey, later to be 
called Princeton. He was remarkably successful, not 
only in securing financial aid for the struggling college, 
but in establishing his own reputation as the most 
eloquent American pulpit orator of his time. In 1759 
Davies became the fourth president of the college 
which he had so successfully aided, a position which he 
held until his death in 1761, at the early age of thirty- 
eight. Though Davies’ published sermons are familiar 
to students, this volume of poems seems to be almost 
unknown to bibliographers, though there are also 
copies in the Boston Public Library and Brown 
University. 

‘‘Poems moral and divine,” . . . By an American 
gentleman. London, 1756, is also extremely rare, 
though there is another copy at Brown University. 
It contains ‘‘The prince and the patriot: a poem in 
three dialogues,’’ which Wegelin calls ‘‘one of the 
earliest plays written by an American.” In this well 
phrased satire on the political corruption of the 
English court, the Patriot gives the Prince a good deal 
of sound advice including one couplet which has a 
familiar ring: 
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One gen’rous act more solid comfort brings, 
Than all the pomp and pageantry of kings. 
Perhaps some one well versed in the identification of 
familiar quotations can tell us who wrote these lines 
and thus identify the anonymous author of the volume. 
We have an excellent collection of negro literature in 
our library, but none of it is more interesting than the 
works of the famous slave poet, Phillis Wheatley. 
Heartman’s bibliography of her writings lists forty- 
three titles, twenty-three of which are on our shelves, 
including the hitherto undescribed edition of her 
‘Poems on various subjects, religious and moral”’ 
Philadelphia: Reprinted, and sold by Joseph Cruk- 


shank . . . MDCCLXxxIx (1789). 66, [2] p., 12mo. 
Another interesting negro item is wh pinkster ode 
for the year 1803 . . . By . . . Absalom Aimwell, 


Esq.”’ Albany, 1803. It is a friendly satire on the 
contemporary custom of giving the negro servants a 
special holiday of their own at Whitsuntide. This poem 
of Pinkster Day gives us many interesting glimpses 
into the life of the Albany slaves of the period. 
Wegelin located no copy and ours seems to be unique. 

Last year’s report mentioned the acquisition of an 
unique edition of Major Andre’s ‘‘Cow chase,” and 
we have now another rare item relating to the un- 
fortunate spy. It is Miss Anna Seward’s ‘‘ Monody 
on Major Andre,”’ published at Philadelphia by Enoch 
Story, probably in 1789. Hildeburn, followed by Sabin 
and Evans, assigns the date 1782 to this edition, but it 
is probable that he lived at the address given in the 
imprint only in the year 1789. There is a second copy 
of this edition in the New York Historical Society. 
There is also a copy of this edition in Sabin and 
another in Heartman’s auction of February 9, 1924, 
with only forty-seven pages. Our copy contains on 
pages 49-56 an additional poem: ‘‘Edmund,”’ by Miss 
Sophia Lee which was apparently an afterthought and 
not included in all copies of the volume. We also have 
at least a half dozen other editions of this famous 


elegy. 


i 
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The Revolutionary War inspired many of the poets 
of the time, among them Benjamin Young Prime, 
whose intensely patriotic poem: ‘‘Columbia’s glory, 
or British pride humbled” . . . New York, 1791, has 
just been received from Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones has also just secured for us two interesting 
anonymous satirical poems which were originally 
bound together. They seem to have issued from the 
same press and may very well have been from the 
same pen, though there is no hint of author or printer 
on their titles. They are ‘‘ The Albaniad, an epic poem, 
in three cantos; by Pilgarlic, Printed for the author,” 
1791. 24 p., 12mo. (other copies in NyHs and RIHs); 
and ‘‘ The glass; or, speculation: a poem. . . . New- 
York: Printed for the author.” 1791 12 p. 12mo. 
(other copies in BU and NyHs). Both of these poems 
seem appropriate to our own times, for the former is a 
satire on the campaigns of the rival political parties of 
the day in the old city of Albany and the latter a biting 
attack on the speculators of the period after the Revo- 
lution when everyone, wishing to recoup his fallen 
fortunes, plunged into wild speculations of all kinds, 
with as much abandon and lack of judgment as his 
descendants have shown in more recent years. Of 
particular interest is the author’s reference to the then 
current speculation in the new lands of Western New 
York, the lands recently wrested by force of arms, 
by clever treaty, and by the bribery of private buyers 
from the reluctant hands of the once powerful Iroquois. 
In these speculations began the westward movement 
of the people of New England who secured farms or 
townships around the present cities of Albany, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and Buffalo from the commissioners of 
forfeiture who had for sale the splendid confiscated 
manors of the Tory leaders of the Hudson valley, from 
the Revolutionary soldier-owners of the Military 
Tract, and from the Phelps and Gorham and the 
Holland Purchases. The author pays his respects to 
the land gamblers of his day as follows: 
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But not alone in notes they speculate, 

They grasp all property within the state; 
From where the Hudson in the ocean strays, 
Up to the forests of the Genesees, 

All confiscations, and all vacant lands, 
Become the plunder of their grasping hands; 
Thousands of acres sold off all at once, 

As their wise lord, some hopeful lubber, owns; 
Townships and counties purchased in a lot, 
Some two or three long-headed chaps have bought; 
The soldiers rights, acquired for a song, 

To some of those famed bargainers belong; 
These into baronies and manors made, 

Shall well reward each speculating blade. 


A famous and once popular poem of quite a different 
type is Joel Barlow’s ‘‘ Hasty pudding,” the Salem, 
1799 edition of which we secured this year, making 
ours the only complete set of the eight eighteenth 
century editions recorded by Wegelin. How many of 
us, remembering our boyhood days, could join with the 
famous Yale wit and Revolutionary poet in saying: 


I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 

My morning insense, and my evening meal; 

The sweets of Hasty-Pudding. Come, dear bowl, 
Glide o’er my palate, and inspire my soul. 


| 
| 


BROADSIDE BALLADS 


““Where dost thou chiefly lie hidden, O most elect treasure! and 
where shall thirsting souls discover thee?”’ 


From the day when Isaiah Thomas walked into 
Nathaniel Coverly’s shop in Boston and bought copies 
of all the ballad sheets he had in stock, our library has 
been interested in this fascinating and ephemeral 
form of poetry. Only in the similarly published carica- 
tures of the day can we so well reconstruct the feelings 
of our ancestors during the stirring times of our early 
wars and political campaigns. During the past year 
Mr. Jones has been very fortunate in finding for us 
several of these scarce broadside poems, while others 
have come from Mr. Taylor or from other sources. 


| 

| 

| 
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Only a half dozen of these old ballads can be men- 

tioned here. The most important are the two Revolu- 
tionary poems by the patriotic preacher, Elisha Rich. 
Wegelin credits him with two poetical pamphlets and 
three broadsides, and all are now in our collection 
except the 1776 broadside on the siege of Boston, the 
only copy of which is in the Boston Public Library. 
The two other broadsides were issued on a single sheet, 
as we know from the undivided pair now in the Chapin 
Library at Williams College, but the other known 
copies are all separate. The first of these is entitled: 
‘‘A poem on the bloody engagement that was fought 
on Bunker’s Hill in Charlestown New England . 
By Elisha Rich, minister of the Gospel . . . Chelms- 
ford: Printed and sold by Nathaniel Coverly, 1775.” It 
consists of twenty-six stanzas of very patriotic but 
very bad verse and the only other located copies are 
in the New York Historical Society and at Williams. 
The other ballad by Rich which we received this year is 
**Poetical remarks upon the fight at the Boston light- 
house which happen’d between a party of troops be- 
longing to the United Colonies, commanded by Major 
Tupper, and a number of Regulars.”’ It has the same 
imprint as the other and is signed ‘‘E. R.”’ It consists 
of twenty-six verses fully as lame-footed as those in the 
previous ballad. ‘‘This fight, occurring on July 31, 
1775, was one of several skirmishes which had for their 
purpose the cutting off of supplies to the Birtish 
encamped in Boston. The lighthouse was destroyed. 
When an attempt was made by Tory carpenters and a 
guard of marines to rebuild it, American volunteers, 
commanded by Major Tupper, killed or captured all of 
the workmen. General Washington praised the volun- 
teers for their valor.’’ The Boston Public Library and 
Williams College have the only other recorded copies 
of this ballad and the former, like ours, is slightly 
defective. 

The third of our ballad sheets celebrates in thirteen 
verses the exploits of the United States Frigate 
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Commodore Rogers which had just returned to New 
York after a successful foray against the British mer- 
chantmen during the War of 1812. Like so many other 
ballads of its period, it was printed by Coverly of 
Boston. On the back of the ballad is another called 
“The prentice boy.’’ One curious broadsheet is 
particularly interesting because it has a different 
imprint on each side. It is ‘‘The duel: or an affair of 
honor settled by a peaceable quarrel. Alias—The 
battle of the frogs!’”’ It has the imprint: “‘ Providence, 
(R. I.) Printed for Thomas Flang.”’ On the verso of 
the sheet are two ballads: ‘‘The downhill of life, 
together with the Wounded Hussar.” This side of the 
sheet has the imprint: ‘‘ Printed for N. Coverly, No. 16, 
Milk-street, Boston.”’ It may have been a printer’s 
proof sheet, set up in some Providence printing office, 
on which the printer ran off proofs of ballads destined 
for two different customers. 

Another War of 1812 ballad might be called an 
American ‘‘ Danny Deever”’ for it records the fate of a 
sailor from Admiral Perry’s brig Niagara who had 
fought gallantly in the Battle of Lake Erie only to be 
shot later on asa deserter. It is entitled: ‘‘The mourn- 
ful tragedy of James Bird” and all of its twenty-two 
verses were to be sung to the tune of ‘‘The Tempest.” 
It has no imprint and may have been printed a few 
years after the war for it has a former owner’s name 
and the date 1821 written on the back. 

Many a strange religious sect has come out of 
Rhode Island, but one of the most interesting was that 
headed by Jemima Wilkinson who finally left Rhode 
Island with her followers in the last years of the 
eighteenth century and founded a pioneer settlement, 
which she called New Jerusalem, in the woods on the 
shores of Keuka Lake in Western New York, not far 
from the present town of Penn Yan. According to her 
own account she died and an angel occupied her body 
and, under the name of The Universal Friend, led her 
followers in their pilgrimage into the wilderness. 
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After her reincarnation, Jemima invariably spoke of 
herself as The Universal Friend and never used her 
own name again except in the making of her will, 
where both names appear. 

A broadside ballad purporting to give her own 
account of her reincarnation was added to our collec- 
tion this year. It is entitled: ‘‘A wonderful dream. 
By Miss Jemima Wilkinson, a sleeping preacher.”’ In 
spite of its title, this long poem of sixty-eight verses 
was not by the lady herself, for she would never have 
used her own name in anything she wrote and the 
story as given in the poem is not at all as she recorded 
it elsewhere. The broadside is without imprint or date, 
but probably was printed after her death. Jemima 
Wilkinson was the author of two pamphlets setting 
forth her religious beliefs: ‘‘Some considerations, pro- 
pounded to the several sorts and sects of professors of 
this age.’’ [Providence: Bennett Wheeler] ‘‘ Printed 
in the year mpccLxxrx.” (1779). 94 p., 8vo. 100 
copies printed. Sabin records three copies in addition 
to ours. Of her: ‘‘The Universal Friend’s advice, to 
those of the same religious society . . . Philadelphia: 
Printed by Francis Bailey . . . MpccLxxxiv”’ (1784), 
only one copy is known and that is owned by a 
descendant of one of her followers, while another owns 
the original manuscript of it. This pamphlet was re- 
printed as: ‘‘The Public Universal Friend . ' 
[Colophon:] Printed by A. H. Bennett, in Penn Yan” 

1821. 8 p., 12mo., a photostat made from the 
unique original in a private collection being in our 
library. 

We were very much interested in finding hidden 
away among our broadsides, not long ago, a copy of the 
first printing of the words of S. F. Smith’s ‘‘ America.” 
It appeared, along with the words of three other 
hymns, in the program of a ‘‘Celebration of American 
independence, by the Boston Sabbath School Union, 
at Park Street Church, July 4, 1831.”’ It is a curious 
commentary on the fallibility of the human memory 
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that the author himself and all later musical his- 
torians made the mistake of dating the first public use 
of the famous hymn a year later than its actual first 
appearance, but the dated program of the meeting, 
backed by an account in the Christian Watchman for 
July 8, 1831, prove that the celebration at which 
America was first sung took place on July 4th of that 
year. It is also worth noting that the program prints 
the five verses of the hymn as recorded in the original 
manuscript preserved by the author, whereas all later 
publications omit the original third verse. There is 
another copy of this broadside in the Chapin Library 
at Williams College. 


EARLY DRAMA AND FICTION 
“But in truth we wanted manuscripts not moneyscripts; we 


loved codices more than florins, and preferred slender pamphlets 
to pampered palfreys.”’ 


Scores of new and interesting titles were added dur- 
ing the year to our remarkable collection of early 
American dramatic literature. David Belasco’s collec- 
tion of 150 plays printed in the United States between 
1803 and 1833 was secured, greatly enriching our 
collection of dramatic literature by native American 
authors as well as our early American editions of the 
British and Continental drama. The addition of another 
edition to our group of plays by the Revolutionary 
dramatist John Leacock gives us all three of the 1776 
editions of his ‘‘ The fall of British tyranny” recorded 
by Wegelin, including those printed at Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Providence. The compiler of a new bibli- 
ography of early American plays, recently spent con- 
siderable time in examining our collection and found 
many titles new to him and a large number of editions 
of which he had no previous record. 

Interest in early American fiction is steadily growing 
not only among specialized students in our universities, 
but also among book collectors. As a result of this 
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increased interest, we have found many of our readers 
turning to our collection of early novels during the 
year, thus justifying our activities in this field. Some 
mention was made in last year’s report of the amazing 
popularity of the writings of Mrs. Susanna Rowson 
and especially of her ‘‘Charlotte Temple,”’ the first 
American best-seller. In that report it was recorded 
that our library contained forty-six editions of that 
popular novel. A little intensive collecting has now 
raised our total to ninety-one editions out of the 
hundred and sixty that are known. Of the total output 
of this prolific writer our library now contains a hun- 
dred and thirty-one of the two hundred and fifty-two 
editions of her various works, our nearest rival, the 
New York Public Library, having but fifty-two, with 
Harvard and the Library of Congress coming third 
with thirty-five each. Perhaps the rarest of Mrs. 
Rowson’s works to be secured this year was the first 
edition of her ‘‘Inquisitor,” London, 1788, of which 
there are but three known copies. A bibliography of 
Mrs. Rowson’s writings will be found in Volume 42 of 
our Proceedings. 

Mrs. Hannah Foster’s ‘‘Coquette”’ has often been 
compared with ‘‘Charlotte Temple,” for both are 
founded on the lives of unfortunate young ladies whose 
love affairs proved their undoing. ‘‘The Coquette,”’ 
based on the story of Elizabeth Whitman, is in many 
ways superior in its workmanship to Mrs. Rowson’s 
earlier novel, but it was far less popular. There are 
nineteen recorded editions of ‘‘The Coquette,’ but 
there are doubtless others still unrecorded. The first 
edition appeared in Boston in 1797 and the second, 
almost equally rare, in Charlestown in 1802. A copy 
of the latter was placed on our shelves this year, giving 
us five editions: Charlestown, 1802; Newburyport, 
1811; Exeter, 1828; Boston, 1833; and Boston, 1855. 

Another American novel which went through many 
editions in the early days was Isaac Mitchell’s ‘‘The 
asylum; or, Alonzo and Melissa. An American tale,” 
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first published in Poughkeepsie in 1811. Though the 
scene was laid in Connecticut and the hero was a Yale 
student, the treatment of the novel was in the manner 
of Mrs. Radcliffe and a survival of the gothic school of 
English fiction of the previous century. Its descriptions 
of natural scenery were excellent, however, and since 
its plot was laid during the Revolution, the patriotism 
of the hero doubtless accounted for its popularity in 
spite of its stilted and unnatural style and character 
portrayal. The first edition, of which we have a fine 
copy in boards, uncut, is the only one with the original 
title or with the author’s name on the title page. All 
later editions are called: ‘‘ Alonzo and Melissa, or the 
unfeeling father’? and Daniel Jackson, Jr. is given as 
the author. In all but the first edition the text is 
revised and corrected. This year we added three edi- 
tions to our collection, those of Boston, 1842; Portland, 
1837, and an undated edition printed in New York in 
the 1850s, giving us a total of ten editions: Pough- 
keepsie, 1811; Brattleboro, 1824; Exeter, 1828; Exeter, 
1831; Sandbornton, 1835 and 1836; Portland, 1837; 
Boston, 1842; Hartford, 1853; and New York [1850- 
1855]. 
JUVENILES 
“There are delightful libraries, more aromatic than stores of 
spicery. 


No annual record of our juveniles is ever complete 
without mentioning the ‘‘New England Primer” of 
which we added fourteen new editions this year, 
swelling our total to two hundred and eighty-five. 
It gave us a special thrill to secure the Boston, 1762 
edition, of which the only other copy is in the Hunting- 
ton Library. We also secured the Boston [1790-92] 
edition, published by White and Cambridge, of which 
Heartman records four copies. The complete list of 
editions recently secured is as follows: Boston, 1762; 
Boston [1790-92]; Boston [1796-1800]; New York, 
1801; Charlestown, 1802; Philadelphia, 1802, Massa- 
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chusetts, 1810; Boston, 1812; New Haven, 1825; New 
Haven, 1838; Trenton, 1846; Boston, n.d.; Groton, 
n.d.; and Rutland, n.d. 

The most famous of all rules for polite conduct are, 
of course, those found in ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son.’”’ This work, under various titles, appeared 
in the United States between 1775 and 1816 in at least 
thirty-five editions. Several new editions were picked 
up for our library this year, and it is gratifying to find 
that we now have twenty-five. 

Another famous book of deportment was Eleazer 
Moody’s ‘‘The school of good manners,” of which we 
secured the hitherto unrecorded Boston, 1775 edition 
this year. We now have seven early editions and lack 
only one recorded by Evans, that printed in Troy in 
1795, which is in the John Carter Brown Library. Our 
collection now includes: Boston, 1775; Portland, 1786; 
Hartford, 1787; Windsor, 1793 (17th edition); Boston, 
1794; and Boston [1796]. The little book was still being 
published as late as 1829 when Simeon Ide printed an 
edition in Windsor. 

Last year we reported that our splendid collection of 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe” had reached a total of seventy-nine 
editions. We now have ninety-one different copies, 
including the very rare German edition printed in 
Philadelphia by Carl Cist in 1788. This is probably the 
seventh American edition and its only known brother 
is in the rare book room of the New York Public 
Library. Another early but undated eighteenth century 
edition of the ‘‘ History of the Holy Jesus”’ also joined 
our collection of juveniles this year, as well as an 
unique copy of the ‘‘History of Master Jackey and 
Miss Harriot,’’ published in Boston about 1789-1790. 

Dean Swift’s ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels”’ does not seem to 
have found much favor in the early days of our 
republic, even in abridged editions. We were able 
during the twelvemonth, however, to find a copy of 
the ‘‘History of Captain Gulliver,’’ Boston, 1794, of 
which the Library of Congress and Mr. Wilbur Macey 
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Stone have the other recorded copies. This we can now 
put on the shelf next to our New York, [1793] edition 
and the first Dutch edition (which, however, was 
printed in French), printed at the Hague in 1727, a 
year after the first English edition. An even more 
widely read boy’s book of the eighteenth century was 
Thomas Day’s ‘‘History of Sandford and Merton.” 
This year brought us a variant of this juvenile classic 
printed at Philadelphia in 1793. We now have two 
issues of this edition as well as the three other editions 
recorded by Evans: Philadelphia, 1788-1791; New 
York, 1792 (abridged) ; Philadelphia, 1793 (two issues) ; 
and Boston, 1796. 

There is one classic of juvenile literature which has 
probably given more happiness to more children than 
any other book ever written and we may well feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Aldus Higgins for presenting to our library a 
fine copy of the very rare first American edition of 
‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ published in 
New York by D. Appleton and Company in 1866. 

The year 1932 is the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of C. C. Dodgson, better known as Lewis Carroll, 
the author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” and there have 
been special exhibitions in his memory this year in all 
parts of the English speaking world. The most notable 
of these exhibits is that which was held in the Library 
of Columbia University. This wonderful loan collection 
included the original manuscript of ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,”’ the very rare first English edition, and scores of 
other editions of this most famous of all children’s 
books, including translations into nearly all modern 
languages, from French and German to Chinese and 
Japanese. 

Our library has wanted a copy of the first American 
edition of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” for a long while, and 
it is most appropriate that a fine copy in the original 
binding came to us in this anniversary year. The story 
of this edition is interesting. When the first English 
edition of 1865, with its forty-two illustrations by Sir 
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John Tenniel, was printed, the author did not like the 
way the illustrations were reproduced. He, therefore, 
caused the entire first edition to be suppressed, and new 
cuts from the original drawings were made for the 
regular English trade edition, which appeared in the 
following year. A thousand copies of the suppressed 
1865 edition were sold by the thrifty English publisher 
to D. Appleton & Company, of New York. The original 
English title page was removed and a new one with 
the American imprint and the date 1866 was inserted 
before shipment to the American publisher. The book 
was then offered for sale in this country, and its great 
popularity resulted in its almost immediately being 
read to pieces by the children of America. The re- 
maining copies of the original English edition, except 
for a very few which the author had given to his 
friends, were sent to the various London children’s 
hospitals where they were soon worn out and dis- 
carded, so that there are now only about fifteen known 
copies of the book with the original English title page, 
and even the American edition has become very scarce. 


CAPTIVITIES 


“‘In books warlike affairs are set forth.”’ 


Most of us enjoy an interesting narrative of captivity 
and have sat up till all hours of the night to get the 
Count of Monte Cristo out of his troubles. Not all of 
the stories of hairbreadth escapes happened in Europe, 
however, as we may learn by glancing over the collec- 
tion of Indian captivities and other pioneer narratives 
which we received not long ago as the generous gift of 
Mr. F. C. Deering. Stories of captivity of other kinds 
are included in the fascinating collections recently 
presented by two of our other generous friends, Mr. 
M. B. Jones and Mr. C. H. Taylor. Here is a sample 
half dozen of these charming yarns: 

The captivity of Benjamin Gilbert among the 
Seneca Indians is, next to that of Mary Jemison, the 
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most important account of Iroquois captivity of the 
Revolutionary period. We now have the third (first 
English) edition, printed in London in 1790 as well as 
the first edition, Philadelphia, 1784. During the 
unsettled times following the Revolution, a Pennsyl- 
vania woman, Massy Harbison, or more correctly, 
Mercy Herbeson, was carried into captivity while her 
husband was acting as a scout for Mad Anthony 
Wayne. Her adventures were published in Pittsburgh 
in 1825, 1828, 1829 and again in 1836. We had sought 
in vain for these rare little volumes but are now 
fortunate in having an excellent copy of the second 
edition of 1828. 

Of equal interest and greater historical importance 
is John Niles Hubbard’s ‘‘Sketches of border adven- 
tures, in the life and times of Major Moses Van 
Campen” .. . Bath, 1841, a copy of which has just 
been presented by Mr. Jones. It was first published in 
Dansville in the same year and was reprinted in Bath 
in 1842 (also in our library) and in Fillmore, N. Y. in 
1893. 

The Abraham Panther Indian captivity is a great 
rarity in any edition but none is more interesting than 
that printed at Leominster, Massachusetts by Charles 
Prentiss for Chapman Whitcomb about 1799, a copy of 
which we recently bought. With this addition, our 
collection of Chapman Whitcomb imprints now lacks 
but a single title of all those that are known. Of the 
twenty editions of this supposed captivity, which is 
really a bit of early American fiction, at least seven are 
known only from advertisements. Mr. Deering’s great 
collection contains but five editions, the Ayer collection 
four and the Library of Congress and our library three 
each. (For full account see The American Book 
Collector, August-September, 1932, p. 165-172). 

This year Mr. Taylor turned over to us his large and 
interesting collection of marine pamphlets, including 
many narratives of shipwreck and piracy. One of these 
is of considerable importance. It is ‘‘ A narrative of the 
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captivity of John Fillmore, and his escape from the 
pirates. Printed at Portland, by B. Ticomb, Jun, 
1792.”" 16 p., 8vo. Sabin mentions editions printed in 
Johnston, New York in 1806 and 1809 but omits this 
edition and those of Bennington, 1804 and Aurora, 
New York, 1837, all of which seem to have escaped the 
notice of other bibliographers as well. The 1804 edi- 
tion, which we also secured this year, has a somewhat 
different title and misspells the name of the hero. It is 
called: ‘‘A narrative of the singular sufferings of John 
Fillamore and others, on board the noted pirate vessel 
commanded by Captain Phillips, with an account of 
their daring enterprise, and happy escape from the 
tyranny of that desperate crew, by capturing their 
vessel . . . Bennington: Printed by Haswell & 
Smead.” 1804. 23 p.,12mo. This edition, which was 
unknown to Spargo, adds a page of introduction dated 
at Bennington, September, 1804, and probably written 
by Haswell, which states that the hero of the tale was a 
virtuous and industrious early settler of Bennington. 
Other accounts, however, state that he spent most of 
his life in Connecticut. (N. E. Hist. Gen. Reg., XI, 
p. 61-66, 141-147.) Not the least interesting thing 
about this story is that its hero was a great uncle of 
President Millard Fillmore. Our copies of the editions 
of 1792 and 1804 seem to be the only ones which have 
survived. 

For many long years the pirates of the Barbary 
States levied tribute on the ships which sailed the 
Mediterranean and carried away captive to the 
harems of their chiefs hundreds of English and Ameri- 
can men and women, some of whom escaped or were 
redeemed after years of slavery. Their pathetic ad- 
ventures sometimes found their way into print and 
were very popular with the generation which lived 
just after the Revolution. That such stories still have 
an appeal is very evident from the popularity of the 
novel and motion picture ‘‘The Sea Hawk.” Our 
library has many of the older narratives of Algerian 
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captivity and still another was added this year. It is 
entitled: ‘‘History of the captivity and sufferings of 
Mrs. Maria Martin, who was six years a slave in 
Algiers: two of which she was confined in a dark and 
dismal dungeon, loaded with irons, for refusing to 
comply with the brutal request of a Turkish officer. 
Written by herself. . . . Boston—Printed for W. 
Crary.”’ 1807. 72 p., port., 8 vo. We now have seven 
editions of this interesting narrative: Boston [e 1806]; 
Boston, 1807; Philadelphia, 1809 and 1811; New 
Haven, 1812; New York, 1812; and Brookfield, 1818. 

A captivity of a very different sort was John Rey- 
nolds’ ‘‘ Recollections of Windsor Prison” . . . Bos- 
ton, 1834. 252 p., front. This is a story of the unfeel- 
ing severity of those in charge of the state prison at 
Windsor, Vermont, written by a man who served a 
considerable sentence there. It is a valuable study of 
prison conditions at a time when they were by no 
means humane. The volume is so rare that Gilman’s 
Vermont bibliography only mentions the third edition 
of 1839. It is practically unknown with the frontispiece 
showing a view of the prison. This year brought us not 
only the first but also the third edition. 


THE MATHERS 


““They are masters who instruct us without rod or ferule.”’ 


The writings of the Mather family have always 
demanded a large share of attention in this library, so 
that ours is now the largest collection of their first and 
early editions extant. In addition to this we have the 
largest remaining portion of their private library, and 
most of the original oil portraits of these early worthies. 
We may, then, be pardoned for mentioning a few 
Mather items added to our collection of their writings 
during the year. 

We have had for a long time an imperfect copy of 
Cotton Mather’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastes. The life of the Rever- 
end & excellent Jonathan Mitchel; a pastor of the 
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church, and a glory of the colledge, in Cambridge, 
New-England . . . Massachusetts; Printed by B. 
Green, and J. Allen. Sold at the booksellers shops in 
Boston. 1697.” By great good luck we found a frag- 
ment of another copy this year which furnished us 
with a title page for this very great rarity, of which 
there are only three known copies and one fragment. 

We were able this year to purchase a fine and perfect 
copy of Cotton Mather’s ‘‘Decus ac tutamen . . . 
New-London: Printed by T. Green,” 1724. This 
funeral sermon on the death of Governor Gurdon 
Saltonstall is important because of its author, subject, 
and very early imprint, and is known to have survived 
in but ten recorded copies. 

Samuel Mather’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the life of the late 
Reverend Increase Mather, D.D.” . . . London, 1725 
is seldom found with the portrait, but we now have a 
copy with this rare frontispiece, which does not seem 
to have been issued with all copies. This portrait was 
engraved in 1688 when Mather was forty-nine years 
old. Ours is the second impression with the date and 
age changed. The original copper was used for many 
years, with various changes in the legend. 

It is not very easy to find an important early edition 
of one of the works of Increase Mather which we lack, 
but Mr. Jones discovered one this year which we did 
not have, and very generously presented it to us, 
though it left him without the item in his own choice 
New England collection. This volume is Increase 
Mather’s ‘‘The order of the Gospel”’ . . . London, 
1700. It is the first English edition, printed the same 
year as the first American edition. 

Before leaving the Mathers, I must mention a work 
which has only recently come from the press, but over 
which I become more enthusiastic each time I turn its 
pages. This is Mr. Thomas James Holmes’ “Increase 
Mather, a bibliography of his works”’ . . . Cleveland, 
1931. 2 vols., illus., 8Svo. There are only five hundred 
copies of this work, and it is being sold at cost. Every 
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scholarly library, public or private, here or in Great 
Britain, should have a copy. Every library school 
should secure it to teach its pupils what a near approach 
to bibliographical perfection looks like. 

There have been very few bibliographies in the field 
of American history which have lived up to the highest 
standards of present day scholarship. Lawrence 
Wroth’s ‘‘History of printing in colonial Maryland” 
and his last volume of the catalogue of the John Carter 
Brown Library had few, if any, competitors until the 
arrival of this Mather bibliography. 

I cannot take time in this report to give an adequate 
review of this great work, but it is one of the most 
complete and finished pieces of scholarship yet pro- 
duced in this country in the field of bibliography. We 
must pay tribute alike to the scholarship of the patient 
and learned author, to the generous patron who made 
it possible to publish the work, to the printer who 
helped the author with the make-up and production of 
the volumes, and to the gentlemen whose introductory 
and supplementary material did much to make this a 
well-nigh perfect bibliography. 

There are four comparative tables at the beginning 
of this work which may well attract our interest, for 
they list the seventeen largest collections of Mather’s 
works, and they put no library ahead of ours. The first 
table is based on the possession of titles in first editions 
only, and our library is shown as tied with that of 
Mr. William G. Mather, each containing seventy-nine 
editions. 

The second table is based on the possession of first 
or other editions published during the author’s life- 
time. This table gives Mr. William G. Mather eighty- 
five and our library eighty-four titles, but as we have 
secured No. 84b of the bibliography (described above) 
since the work was published, we too have eighty-five 
titles and so are again tied with Mr. Mather. The 
fourth table is based on the possession of titles in any 
edition, and here we are credited with ninety (now 
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ninety-one) as against the eighty-seven of the Boston 
Public Library and of Mr. Mather’s collection. The 
last table is based on the possession of any edition of 
Mather’s works and also of fragmentary items written 
by him. Our library is here credited with a hundred 
and forty-seven (now a hundred and fifty-one) titles, 
while the Boston Public Library is second with a 
hundred and thirty-six. From these tables, it is 
evident that our collection of Increase Mather’s works 
is larger than any other. 

A title generally attributed to Cotton Mather but 

which later research seems to assign to Judge Sewall is: 
‘Early piety; exemplified in Elizabeth Butcher . 
The fourth edition. Boston: Printed by J. Draper, 
for C. Harrison” . . . M,pcc,xL,I. (1741). No 
earlier American edition seems to have survived and 
the Massachusetts Historical Society has the only 
other copy of this edition. We also have the London, 
1689 edition. 


OTHER RARE AMERICANA 


“‘ All the glory of the world would be buried in oblivion, unless 
God had provided mortals with the remedy of books.”’ 


One of the rarest and most interesting little volumes 
received this year is John Smith’s ‘‘The husbandman’s 
magazene. Being a treatise of horses, mares, colts, 
oxen, cows, calves, sheep, swine, goats: with directions 
for their breeding & ordering . . . With cutts. 
Boston in New-England: Reprinted by John Allen, for 
Nicholas Boone, at the sign of the Bible in Cornhill.” 
1718. [4], 145, [1] p., 24mo. This is the only perfect 
copy of the first American book on the care of domestic 
animals and contains the first American pictures of the 
horse, bull, ram, and hog. These crude woodcuts are 
among the earliest of American book illustrations. 
There are imperfect copies of this rarity in the Hunting- 
ton and New York Public Libraries, and in the private 
collection of Mr. F. A. Jenks. This edition was prob- 
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ably reprinted from the London edition of 1704 which 
was, in turn, a reprint of ‘‘ Profit and pleasure united 
or the husbandman’s magazene ... By J. &., 
London, Printed for 8. Lee,” 1684, a copy of which is 
in the Library of Congress. Our copy of the first and 
probably only American edition came as the gift of 
Mr. Taylor. 

The rarest and most interesting edition of Captain 
Cook’s ‘‘New voyage, round the world, in the years 
1768, 1769, 1770, and 1771 . . . By John Hawkes- 
worth . . . New-York: Printed by James Rivington,” 
1774, has been on our shelves for many years, but a 
new variant has just come to hand. In the first issue 
the verso of p. 17 of the list of subscribers is blank 
while in our recently acquired copy this page contains 
lists of additional subscribers from New Haven and 
Antigua. The existence of this variant, which in other 
ways is identical with the first issue, has heretofore 
escaped the notice of bibliographers. This edition is 
notable for its two folding plates by Paul Revere and 
its folding map by B. Romans. Evans locates no copy 
but there is one with the added text on the verso of 
p. 17 in the John Carter Brown Library. 

The first printed catalogue of an American public 
library was that compiled by Joshua Gee for Harvard 
College and published in 1723. A first supplement was 
compiled by John Hancock and printed in 1725, and a 
second supplement by James Diman appeared in 1735. 
We succeeded this year in completing this rare volume 
from two fragments, and so have on our shelves one of 
the two known perfect copies, the other being in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The copy at Har- 
vard lacks both the supplements. 

One of the rarest volumes of American incunabula 
is John Eliot’s ‘‘The harmony of the gospels . . 
Boston; Printed by John Foster, in the year 1678.” 
Evans locates no copy, but one is owned by the New 
York Public Library and another by Dr. Rosenbach. 
Our copy has the misfortune to lack six leaves. Our 
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collection of colonial laws was enriched this year by 
the addition of a fine copy of ‘‘ A journal of the General 
Assembly of Her Majesties colony of New-York in 
America. Beginning the 20th day of October,” 1702. 
[New York: Printed by William Bradford, 1708]. The 
New York Public Library has the only other recorded 
copy. We also recently secured by exchange a long run 
of New York laws from 1788 to 1820, including many 
of considerable rarity; and a broadside copy, printed 
on satin, of the first edition of the inaugural address of 
Thomas Jefferson, printed in 1801. This is doubly 
interesting to us as Jefferson was one of our early 
members and the second of a dozen presidents of the 
United States, who have belonged to the American 
Antiquarian Society, the complete list including John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Theodore Roosevelt, William H. 
Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Coolidge, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

We are justly proud of our unique collection of 
almanacs, and this year has added several hundred of 
more or less rarity. It is indeed remarkable that we 
should have been so fortunate as to add six of Frank- 
lin’s Poor Richard almanacs to the collection in a 
single year. We now have all but four of the issues of 
this rare and important set which were actually pub- 
lished by Franklin and most of the issues published 
in later years by his successors, having added this year 
the issues for 1741 through 1746, the first two being 
somewhat imperfect. 

Other almanacs of great rarity recently secured are 
Leeds’ American almanac for 1736, 1737, and 1743, 
printed by the Bradfords in New York and Phila- 
delphia; and Taylor’s Pennsylvania almanacs for 1745 
and 1746, also printed by the Bradfords. 

Among other important pieces of Americana, we 
received this year as the gift of Mr. Deering the 
“‘State of the British and French colonies in North 
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America” . . . London,1755; Charles Beatty’s ““The 
journal of a two months tour; with a view of pro- 
moting religion among the frontier inhabitants” . 
London, 1768, a first edition with interesting notes on 
the manners and customs of the Delaware Indians; 
and the rare first edition of M’Afee’s ‘“‘ History of the 
late war in the western country.’”’ Lexington, 1816. 
From Mr. Jones came the excessively rare second 
volume written by Ira Allen giving a ‘‘ Narrative of the 
transactions relative to the capture of the American 
ship Olive Branch.” [Philadelphia, 1804]. 368 p., 
8vo, issued without title page. This was one of the 
important controversial tracts leading up to the War 
of 1812 and written by the founder of the State of 
Vermont. 

Our collection of Hawaiian printing was considerably 
enlarged this year by the addition of thirty separate 
pieces and partial files of five early newspapers and 
periodicals, printed between 1825 and 1901, mostly 
products of the early Hawaiian mission press. Four- 
teen of these separates and all of the newspapers and 
periodicals came as the gift of the Hawaiian Historical 
Society, the others by a fortunate purchase. 

It may be worth noting that we have received by 
exchange or gift from the Library of Congress and the 
Worcester Public Library a total of 2,647 city direc- 
tories, making ours one of the two or three best 
collections in the country. 

A large and important collection of early Californian 
and Spanish-American historical material was received 
as the gift of Mr. Henry R. Wagner; and fifty-six 
volumes and forty-four pamphlets on the early history 
of the pioneer days of the west came as the gift of 
Mr. George T. Watkins of Boston. Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor’s many important gifts included over one 
thousand books and pamphlets, three hundred litho- 
graphs and engravings, and over two thousand 
stereoscopic views. No one in recent years has done so 
much towards the building up of our collections, 
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especially in the field of the graphic arts and in the 
literature of the sea. Mr. Matt. B. Jones has added 
over three hundred and fifty rare items to our collec- 
tions of early American poetry, New England history 
and juvenile literature during the year, including 
many of the choicest items secured during the twelve- 
month. From Mr. Frank C. Deering we have received 
twenty-eight important volumes of early Americana 
and Indian captivity, thus adding notably to our 
holdings in the field in which his private collection is 
the finest in the world. 

As in past years, we have received scores of books 
and pamphlets, and hundreds of current periodicals 
and learned society publications from Chief Justice 
Rugg, Mr. T. Hovey Gage and Mr. Grenville H. 
Norcross. It is particularly gratifying that the latter, 
through his frequent gifts, keeps in helpful touch with 
us even though he cannot now attend our meetings. 


Ear.y IMPRINTS 
“* Amongst the mass of these things we found some . . . which 


when skilfully cleansed and freed from the disfiguring rust of age, 
deserved to be renovated into comeliness of aspect.” 


So many thousands of early imprints come our way 
that it is difficult to select any outstanding new ex- 
amples. Perhaps we can find one each from different 
parts of the country which will illustrate this collec- 
tion, which has been so useful during the past year to 
historians of the press. ‘‘A short history of a long 
travel from Babylon to Bethel the house of God”’ is 
the quaint title of a rare and early Vermont chapbook 
with the imprint: ‘‘ Bennington: Printed by Anthony 
Haswell, for Thomas Spencer, and sold at his book 
store, a few doors north of the Low Dutch Church, 
Albany. M,pcc,xcut. (1793) 35p.,24mo. This very 
early Vermont imprint is unknown to Spargo’s 
Haswell bibliography and seems to be unique. It is 
curious that a Vermont printer should have been 
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employed by an Albany bookstore, when there were at 
least three well established presses operating in Albany 
at the time. : 

Turning now to the south, we find John Thomson’s 
‘The letters of Curtius addressed to General Marshall, 
Richmond: Printed by Samuel Pleasants, Jun. Decem- 
ber, 1798.”’ 40 p., 16mo., one of the very early books 
printed in that city. No other copy of the 1798 edition 
of this celebrated collection of political letters is known. 
Our library also has another edition printed by 
Pleasants in 1804. 

In the year 1812 the present city of Buffalo, New 
York was a frontier hamlet, but still it boasted a re- 
cently established printing press on which was printed 
‘‘Public speeches, delivered at the Village of Buffalo, 
on the 6th and 8th days of July, 1812, by Hon. Erastus 
Granger, Indian Agent, and Red Jacket, one of the 
principal Chiefs and Speakers of the Seneca Nation, 
respecting the part the Six Nations would take in the 
present War against Great Britain. Buffalo: Printed 
and sold by S. H. & H. A. Salisbury—Sold also at the 
Canandaigua and Geneva Bookstores.”’ 1812. 

The importance of this piece is evident from the fact 
that it is the earliest Buffalo imprint and that no other 
item, other than a newspaper, is known to have been 
printed in that village prior to 1818, and only two un- 
important pamphlets appeared in that year. Buffalo 
was burned by the British and Indians in December, 
1813 and it was not rebuilt until 1815. It is probable 
that the burning of the town destroyed practically all 
copies of this work, only three having survived. There 
is a copy in the Buffalo Historical Society (reprinted 
in facsimile in their Publications, Vol. IV, 1896.) and 
Granger’s annotated but imperfect copy is owned by 
one of the officers of that society. 

As an historical work this item is of real importance, 
for it is made up of the principal speeches delivered at 
the critical council between the United States and the 
Iroquois Indians at which the latter decided to side 
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with the United States in the second war with Great 
Britain, thus saving the frontiers from the inevitable 
repetition of such massacres as those at Wyoming and 
Cherry Valley. Granger, the Government agent, and 
Red Jacket, the spokesman and most famous orator of 
the Senecas, were the principals in this council, and as 
a result of their eloquence the New York State Iroquois 
joined the United States and furnished hundreds of 
warriors to fight their former friends, the British, and 
their Indian brothers in Canada. 

Our copy of this rare pamphlet belonged to Hon. 
John C. Spencer, of Canandaigua, who was on duty on 
the Niagara frontier at the time and doubtless attended 
the council in the capacity of Brigade Judge Advocate 
of New York State Militia. There are several annota- 
tions in his hand in the text. Spencer later became, in 
turn, Secretary of War and Secretary of the Treasury 
under Tyler. 

The collecting of the military regulations of our 
various wars, as was pointed out in last year’s report, 
has always interested this Library. This interest is 
due not only to the difficulty of securing these scarce 
volumes, but especially because it is impossible to 
write the story of the development of our military 
establishment without them. Even the historical 
novelist must have access to them, for it would be 
embarrassing if he should cause his hero to execute a 
military manoeuvre a hundred years before that 
evolution had been invented. What if he should say: 
‘‘Port arms”’ when he should say “‘ Poise firelock”’ or 
‘‘advance to be recognized”’ instead of ‘‘advance and 
give the countersign?”’ This year added several of these 
military manuals to our collection, notably the unique 
copy of William Windham’s “‘ A plan of exercise for the 
militia.’’ Boston, 1768, with the half title reading: 
‘*Second edition.”’ 1770; and the Boston, 1781 edition 
of Baron Steuben’s ‘‘ Regulations for the order and 
discipline of the troops of the United States,’’ which 
was unknown to Evans and of which we seem to have 


the only copy. 
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Our collection of cookbooks continued to grow at a 
rapid pace during the year, largely due to the vigilence 
of Mr. Waldo Lincoln, the godfather of the collection. 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Lombard have thougthfully 
added the newer United States postage stamps to the 
splendid collection given to us last year by Mr. 
Lincoln. To those of our friends who collect stamps, we 
would like, however, to suggest that our collection still 
lacks many early issues and variants. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


“‘Arts and sciences, all the advantages of which no mind can 
enumerate, consist ir books.”’ 


In the field of American graphic arts our collections 
are notable, chiefly through the constant addition of 
important lithographs and unusual engravings by 
Mr. Charles H. Taylor. Many fine and rare prints 
have also been given during the past year by Mr. Matt 
B. Jones and our Director. Our print collection 
includes everything from the copperplate and litho- 
graph down to the lowly but useful stereoscopic view, 
of which we received nearly three thousand this year, 
and fifteen thousand historic views on post cards 
which were secured during the twelvemonth, largely 
the gift of Mr. Edward F. Coffin of Worcester. 

An outstanding addition to our collection was 
Thomas Sully’s charming colored drawing of George 
Washington in uniform, which now hangs in our 
Council Room. On the back of the drawing the artist 
has written the following presentation inscription: 
‘My dear Sir, I have much pleasure in presenting you 
with this drawing. Sincerely your friend, Th. Sully., 
Oct 23, 1800.’’ At this time Sully, who was only seven- 
teen years old, was studying in his brother Lawrence’s 
studio in Norfolk, and it was during this period that he 
was learning to paint small portraits. His first minia- 
ture from life was painted the following year. We are 
indeed fortunate to have secured such an interesting 
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and important early example of the work of this 
famous portrait painter. Its reproduction as an il- 
lustration for this report cannot, of course, convey the 
charm of coloring of the original. 

Comparatively few of the original copperplates from 
which Paul Revere printed his patriotic engravings 
exist. One of them, copied from a British original, is 
entitled: ‘‘The able doctor or, America swallowing the 
bitter draught.’’ It represents America in the alle- 
gorical figure of an Indian lying on her back while the 
spout of a teapot is being forced between her teeth by a 
figure labeled the Boston Port Bill. Other allegorical fig- 
ures stand in the background. This imporatant tea tax 
cartoon was used in the “Royal American Magazine,” 
June, 1774 and was doubtless very effective in aiding 
the anti-British propaganda of the day. This important 
original copper was presented by Mr. Brigham. 

Another rare anti-British cartoon, dealing this time 
with the events of the War of 1812, is William Charles’ 
‘John Bull stung to agony by insects.”’ This is one of a 
series of twelve cartoons dealing with John Bull’s 
misfortunes in his second American war, all of which 
are of great rarity. We have four others of the series, 
the present one having been presented by Mr. Jones. 
The work of Richard Brunton is so rare that Stauffer 
in his checklist of early American engravings credits 
him with but a single title. We have several of his 
engravings and book plates but none more interesting 
than the view of a New England village with a stage- 
coach in the foreground which adorns a large poster 
advertising the stagecoach line between Boston and 
New York. This unique poster, like so many others of 
our best engravings, came from Mr. Taylor. 

Nathaniel Hurd, one of the earliest native American 
engravers on copper, is best known for his bookplates 
but his name is signed to a few other well executed 
copperplates of the period preceding the Revolution. 
One of the finest of these is his portrait of George III, 
which bears the inscription: ‘‘ Britons behold the best 
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of kings.”’ This small engraving has a bust portrait 
of George III in a circle at the top of the plate, with 
a eulogistic legend beneath. On either side and some- 
what below that of the king are similar portraits of 
William Pitt and General James Wolf. The plate is 
signed: ‘‘ Nathaniel Hurd, Sculp. 1762.” This attrac- 
tive engraving has original contemporary coloring and 
isin acontemporary frame. It is entirely unknown and 
was never described before. It comes as the gift of Mr. 
Brigham. 

One of the rarest of early American engraved portraits 
is that of ‘‘The most Noble Lord Timothy Dexter,” 
the famous eccentric of Newburyport. This amusing, 
full-length portrait was ‘‘engraved from the Life by 
James Akin. Newburyport” and ‘‘ Entered according 
to act of Congress June Ist 1805 by James Akin New- 
buryport. Massts. And sold by Thomas & Whipple.”’ 
Our copy, which we secured this year and which 
measures 5 by 7 inches, seems to be the only one known 
with the final line of text: ‘‘And sold by Thomas & 
Whipple.’’ This line may have been printed after the 
execution of the engraving, as the ink seems to be 
blacker than that of the rest of the inscription and the 
lettering is in Roman type and not the engraved italic 
used by the engraver. This engraving shows the 
Noble Lord with a huge cocked hat on his head and a 
most amazing pet dog trotting along behind him. This 
curious animal, which is almost as famous as its 
master, was doubtless a Mexican hairless dog and is 
described by Edmund Pearson in his study of Dexter 
as combining ‘‘the engaging qualities of the pig, the 
dachshund, and the bat.”’ Another engraving of Dexter 
also in our collection, from a wax figure in the Colum- 
bian Museum, was drawn by Doyle and engraved by 
Wightman and appears in ‘“‘Omnium Gatherum”’ for 
June, 1810. The wax figure from which this was taken 
was obviously inspired by Akin’s engraving. 

Lord Timothy Dexter is principally known to fame 
for his pamphlet: ‘‘A pickle for the knowing ones: or, 
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plain truths in a homespun dress,” which was first 
printed for the author in 1802 and reprinted in 1805. 
It is notable for its total disregard of the accepted 
canons of spelling and punctuation, scarcely a comma 
or period appearing in the entire production. In some 
copies of the second edition he is said to have added a 
page of punctuation marks with which the readers 
‘may peper and solt it as they plese.’’ No copy with 
this additional leaf seems to have survived, though 
later editions reprint it. Our library has the following 
editions: [Newburyport], 1802; [Newburyport], 1805, 
Newburyport, 1838, 1848, 1852, 1858, 1881 and 1916. 
We also have: ‘‘Something new: or, memoirs . . . of 
Timothy Dexter.’’ Montpelier, 1808, written by his 
poet laureate, Jonathan Plummer, and reprinted from 
a Newburyport broadside of 1806; and Samuel L. 
Knapp’s ‘‘Life of Timothy Dexter.’’ Boston, 1838, 
Newburyport, 1848, 1852, and Boston, 1858, all but 
the first containing the ‘‘ Pickle’’; and ‘‘ Lord Timothy 
Dexter,” by J. P. Marquand. New York, 1925. Mr. 
Edmund Pearson states that his chapter on Dexter: 
‘‘An American eccentric” in “Books in black and red.”’ 
New York, 1923, (which we have in our Library), was 
reprinted from the New York Public Library Bulletin 
of February, 1922, ‘‘by consent of its Editor, upon 
whose erudition and courtesy I need not enlarge.” 
(The Editor, of course, was the modest Mr. Pearson 
himself!). 

The unique set of ‘‘Twelve original designs by G. 
Spratt,’’ Baltimore, 1831 is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing current addition to our collection of lithographs. 
It represents the apothecary, the green grocer, etc., and 
is most attractive and entertaining. The set is beauti- 
fully colored and is the only known set so issued. It is 
one of Mr. Taylor’s choicest gifts of the year. 

Though a considerable number of bookplates have 
come to rest on our shelves this year, largely through 
the continued good offices of the founder of our book- 
plate collection, Rev. Herbert E. Lombard, the out- 
standing addition of the year to this collection was the 
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gift of six letter files of the Sidney L. Smith bookplate 
correspondence, presented by Miss Amy G. Smith, 
the daughter of the artist. 

Among the new books of distinction which have 
been received this year are the following: Mr. T. J. 
Holmes’ Increase Mather bibliography; Volume III of 
the new John Carter Brown Library catalogue; E. L. 
Stevenson’s translation of the geography of Claudius 
Ptolemy, published by the New York Public Library; 
Mr. Harry T. Peters’ ‘‘ America on Stone;”’ Mr. I. N. 
Phelps Stokes’ ‘‘ American historic prints,’’ also pub- 
lished by the New York Public Library; C. A. Hoppin’s 
genealogy of the Washington and allied families; and 
Volumes X-XII of ‘‘Colonial families of America,”’ 
published by the National Americana Society and 
presented by the publishers. We also received as the 
gift of the author the revised edition of Mr. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood’s ‘‘Colonial furniture,’’ published 
several years ago. 

Mr. Charles Arthur Hoppin’s “The Washington 
ancestry and records of the McClain, Johnson, and 
forty other colonial American families.” Greenfield, 
Ohio: Privately printed, 1932, came as the generous 
gift of Mr. Edward Lee McClain for whom it was 
prepared. This sumptuously printed three volume 
work is one of the outstanding genealogies recently 
received, for it represents years of careful study of the 
difficult and confusing ancestry of George Washington 
and adds much to our knowledge of the Washington 
family and of the forty other prominent Southerners 
included in its beautifully printed and lavishly illus- 
trated volumes. 


THE CARE OF THE LIBRARY 


“Moreover, we had always . . . copyists and _ scribes, 
binders . . . and . . . all who could usefully labor in the 
service of books.” 


The cataloguing of the library has gone forward as 
fast as was possible with only three people giving part 
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time to this work. The loss this year of one of our 
cataloguers, due to reduced finances, was most un- 
fortunate, coming as it did at a time when more 
material was being received than ever before. In spite 
of having so few cataloguers, the genealogical collection 
has been recatalogued, according to the Library of 
Congress classification, down to the letter Q and the 
miscellaneous dated pamphlets through the year 1797. 
The more urgent cataloguing of incoming material 
has also been accomplished but thousands of titles 
must needs await better times and a larger staff. 

The tens of thousands of pieces of sheet music in the 
library have at last been carefully arranged by com- 
posers and a large amount of undigested manuscript 
material has been made available by careful arrange- 
ment in the manuscript room. The current newspapers 
for 1931 have been bound and will shortly be moved to 
their temporary stacks in the one-time coal bin where 
they will wait their permanent transfer to the new 
stack wing which we hope may materialize within a 
very few years. Many sets of periodicals have been 
completed and bound and the bindery has repaired 
and rebound more of the old books, whose bindings no 
longer protected them, than in any other year. The 
bindery has also done a great deal of skillful repair 
work and mounting of manuscripts, broadsides, and 
prints, thus making a considerable portion of our 
collection safe for the use of future generations of 
American scholars. 


“Moreover, every year the aforesaid keepers shall render an 
account to the Master of the House.” 


Your librarian, in addition to his regular duties, has 
found time during the past year to prepare for publica- 
tion bibliographical studies of James Johns, the Ver- 
mont pen printer; Benjamin Gomez, the first New York 
Jewish bookseller; Simeon Ide, the early Vermont 
printer; Mrs. Susanna Rowson, early novelist; and a 
bibliographical essay on the Abraham Panther Indian 
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captivity, in addition to his editing of ‘‘Sabin’s Dic- 
tionary of Books Relating to America.”’ He has also 
addressed several local organizations on the history 
and activities of this society. 

A year ago, in order to cope with the added acces- 
sions of the library, we placed a new cataloguer on our 
payroll, but this year our financial condition made it 
imperative to let this member of our staff go and to 
scale down the salaries of those who remained. The 
added burden of work fell heavily on the survivors and 
the increased use of the library by scholars and the 
heavy accessions of the last few years have meant 
hard work for the staff which, even in normal times, 
was inadequate. The same amount of work would, in 
most libraries, be assigned to double the number of 
people. The work of the library runs smoothly, how- 
ever, for there is an excellent esprit de corps and a 
genuine interest in the Society among the loyal staff 
members who make the treasures of our Library avail- 
able to the public. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. W. G. VAIL, 
Librarian. 


“‘ Books delight us, when prosperity smiles upon us; they com- 
fort us inseparably when stormy fortune frowns on us.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THOMAS 
WALTER’S “GROUNDS AND RULES OF 
MUSICK EXPLAINED” 


BY MATT B. JONES 


HOMAS WALTER, son of the Rev. Nehemiah 

Walter of Roxbury, Massachusetts, and his wife, 
Sarah Mather, daughter of Increase Mather, was born 
in 1696 and died January 10, 1724-5. 

He had a vigorous intellect and was early destined 
for the ministry. Although he was a good scholar, it is 
said that while he was in Harvard College, from which 
he graduated in 1713, he was not a hard student and 
spent too much time in the company of the radical 
John Checkley to please either his father or his uncle, 
Dr. Cotton Mather. This association continued after 
his graduation and was the occasion of distress upon 
their part lest he should be led astray.' Probably the 
good Doctor was unduly disturbed for we soon find 
him expressing satisfaction with the actions of his 
nephew;? and by 1720 Checkley was attacking some of 
Walter’s conservative beliefs.* 

By November, 1717, Dr. Mather was confiding to 
his Diary that he believed his nephew to be one who 
might greatly aid him as an assistant in his own Church. 


1Cotton Mather's Dairy Il, Page 348, ‘“‘ May 25, 1716, New Applications must be made 
unto my Kinsman T. W. that he may now in good earnest come into the Love of God.” 
Ibid. Page 353, ‘‘May 30, 1716. Something more must be done, to rescue my Kinsman 
T. W. from fateful Entanglements.” Ibid. Page 359, “‘ July 11, 1716, I don’t know what 
to do about my Kinsman T. W. My expectations from him seem to suffer a grievous 
Disappointment. I will once more admonish him; and if no Impressions be made, I will 
then cast him off."’ Ibid. Page 363, “ Aug. 1, 1716. Miserable T. W., abandoned by the 
Wrath of God, into unaccountable Stupidity!” 

*Cotton Mather’s Dairy I1, Page 388, “Dec. 12, 1716, My Kinsman T. W. gives Hopes 
of his yett coming to Good: has begun to preach publickly.” Ibid. Page 441, “ Mar. 13, 
1716-17, My Kinsman T. W. gives great Hopes of his proving an useful Man.” 

*Cotton Mather's Dairy II, Page 605. 
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It is clear that he made the suggestion to his parish- 
ioners and was considerably disturbed that four or 
five of the brethren ‘‘who must always be the Rulers 
of all”? blocked favorable action... The Church at 
Roxbury held young Walter in higher regard, and in 
October, 1718, he was ordained as assistant to his 
father in the work of that Church.’ 

There appears to have been a peculiarly close bond 
of affection between Thomas Walter and his uncle, 
who refers to him with great frequency in his Diary, 
and constantly expresses a desire to help him in every 
possible way. During the smallpox epidemic of 1721 
he desired to be innoculated and went to Dr. Mather’s 
house to receive the innoculation, remaining there 
during the resultant illness. While there Walter was 
put in great danger of injury or death from a bomb 
which was thrown into the chamber in which he was 
lying in the belief that it was occupied by Mather, 
against whom a very strong feeling had arisen because 
of his advocacy of innoculation.* 

The young man was apparently destined for a 
brilliant career, but as early as the spring of 1724 his 
health began to fail and it was soon evident that he 
was a victim of tuberculosis, of which malady he died 
the following January. 

Among other accomplishments, Walter was much 
gifted ‘‘in the science of harmony” and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he joined with his uncle in the 
controversy respecting the improvement of church 
singing which raged in the New England churches 
between 1720 and 1725. In the controversial class of 
literature relating to this subject he published ‘‘The 
Sweet Psalmist of Israel,’ Boston, 1722; but he per- 
formed his greatest service to the cause of improved 
singing by the publication in 1721 of a little book 
entitled: 


\Cotton Mather’s Diary Pages 518-519. 
2For a description of this ordination see Samuel Sewall’s Diary III, Page 201 
3Cotton Mather’s Diary II, Pages 653, 654, 657. 
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The/Grounds and Rules/of/MUSICK/Explained: Or,/An 
Introduction to the Art of Singing/by NOTE./Fitted to the 
meanest Capacities./By Thomas Walter. M.A./Recommended 
by several Ministers./Let every thing that hath Breath praise 
the Lord. Psal. 150.6./BOSTON: Printed by J. Franklin, for 
S. Gerrish, near the Brick Church in Cornhill. 1721. 


The book is 12mo oblong. Following the title leaf, 
of which the reverse is blank, is ‘‘A Recommendatory 
PREFACE,” pp. iii, dated ‘‘ Boston, April 18. 1721.” 
At the head of the list of endorsers appear the names 
of Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, and Nehemiah 
Walter, followed by those of Joseph Sewall, Thomas 
Prince, John Webb, William Cooper, Thomas Fox- 
croft, Samuel Checkley, Joseph Belcher, Benj. Wads- 
worth, Benj. Colman, Nathanael Williams, Nathanael 
Hunting and Peter Thacher. Then follows an unnum- 
bered page containing musical characters which are 
omitted in the following pages because of the difficulty 
of inserting them in their proper places in the printed 
lines. This is followed, pp. 1-24, by ‘‘Some Brief/And 
very plain Instructions/For Singing by NOTE.” 

The collation is A to D in 4’s, A-1 blank, followed 
by 16 unnumbered leaves of engraved music which 
have no signature marks. The first engraved leaf is 
entitled ‘‘ Rules for tuning the Voice” and the follow- 
ing leaves contain 24 psalm tunes in bars. 

This was the first engraved music printed in the 
United States, although the New England Psalms 
Books had previously printed music in wood-cut. 

On the last page of Rev. Thomas Symmes’s ‘“‘ The 
Reasonableness of Regular Singing,’’ Boston, 1720, the 
publisher (Samuel Gerrish) prints the following ad- 
vertisement: ‘‘There is prepared for the Press by the 
Rev. Mr. T. Walter, and may speedily be Published, a 
small book containing brief and very plain Instructions 
for the easy attaining of the Art of Singing Psalm 
Tunes regularly, with about 20 or 30 Tunes which will 
be Engraven on Copper Plates and is proposed to be 
sold to subscribers for 2s apiece single. All that have 
a mind to assist and encourage this Work, may send 
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their names to Samuel Gerrish, Book Seller, near the 
Brick Church in Corn Hill by whom they will be sold.” 
It was advertised in the ‘‘Boston News Letter” for 
February 13, 1721/2 as ‘“‘ Now in the press.” 

The little book thus launched became immediately 
popular among the singing schools and choirs of New 
England, and continued to be a favorite for more than 
forty years, during which time it passed through six 
editions. These books must have been worn out in 
service for there are few American books of the period 
of which it is more difficult to find a complete copy, 
especially of the first three editions. 

Extended search among public libraries and private 
collections has revealed only two complete copies of 
the first edition, one in the New York Public Library, 
the other in the collection of Matt B. Jones of Boston. 
Only five other copies, all of them incomplete in some 
respect, can be located, namely: Boston Public 
Library; Harvard College Library; Massachusetts 
Historical Society; Watkinson Library; and Yale 
University Library. 

In 1723 a second edition of the book was published 
of the same size as the first edition. The title is as 


follows: 


The/Grounds and Rules/of/MUSICK/Explained: Or,/An 
Introduction to the Art of Singing/by NOTE./Fitted to the 
meanest Capacities./By Thomas Walter, M.A./Recommended 
by several Ministers./The Second Edition./Let every thing 
that hath Breath Praise the Lord, Psal. 150.6./BOSTON: 
Printed by B. Green, for 8S. Gerrish, near the Brick Meeting- 
House in Cornhill. 1723. 


The collation is A to D in 4’s, and the C signature is 
unmarked. The printed portion of the work is followed 
by 16 numbered leaves of engraved music which 
have no signature marks. 

Following the title-page, of which the reverse is 
blank, is the ‘‘Recommendatory PREFACE,” un- 
dated, pp. iii. The order of the names of the recom- 
mending ministers is altered, and to the names printed 
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in the first edition are added those of John Danforth, 
John Hancock, Ebenezer Thayer, John Cotton, Na- 
thanael Appleton, William Waldron, and the younger 
Peter Thacher. The ‘‘Instructions for Singing by 
Note”’ fill pp. 1-25, and include a “ Postscript”’ and a 
column headed ‘‘Erratum,” not found in the first 
edition, while upon an unnumbered page following 
p. 25 is ‘‘A Table of the Tunes,” also lacking in the 
first edition. 

It is apparent that the engraved plates of music 
which were prepared for use in the first edition were 
also used in this edition, although some changes were 
made in them. For example, over each bar is inserted 
the name of the part (Cantus, Medius, Bassus), the 
leaves are numbered, the pitch of “London Tune” on 
engraved leaf 6 is changed and the title “‘24 Psalm 
Tune” on leaf 9 is changed to read “‘ Bella or 24 Psalm 
Tune.”’ In spite of this change, leaf 9 presents strong 
evidence of the identity of the plates used in the two 
editions in the form of a crack or similar defect in the 
plate which appears in both editions. 

The ‘‘ Boston News Letter” of July 4, 1723, carried a 
notice by bookseller Gerrish to the effect that he had 
printed a collection of psalm tunes ‘‘from a copper 
plate curiously and correctly engraven,”’ and this 
probably indicates the approximate date of publica- 
tion of the second edition. 

No complete copy of this edition has been located. 
There is a copy in the New York Public Library from 
which a portion of the title-page has been torn away, 
and which lacks about half of the second leaf of music; 
a copy in the collection of Matt B. Jones lacks the last 
leaf of music. 

In 1740 there was published a third edition of ‘‘ The 
Grounds and Rules of Musick Explained” of which the 
only copy located is in Harvard College Library. 
Unlike the other editions of the work this edition is in 
the ordinary 12mo form. The title is as follows: 

The/Grounds and Rules/of/MUSICK/Explained: Or,/An 
Introduction to the Art of/Singing by NOTE./Fitted to the 
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meanest Capacities./By Thomas Walter, M.A./Recommended 
by several Ministers./The Third Edition./Let every Thing 
that hath Breath/praise the Lord, Psal. 150.6./BOSTON:/ 
Printed by J. Draper for 8. Gerrish/MDCCXL. 


It collates A to D in 6’s, D-6 blank, followed by 12 
engraved leaves of music in bars without signature 
marks. The title page, of which the reverse is blank, 
is followed by the ‘“‘Recommendatory PREFACE,” 
pp. iii, and this is followed by one unnumbered page 
of musical characters. The ‘‘Instructions’’ fill pp. 
1-36, a ‘‘ Postscript” is printed on pp. 37-38 and ‘‘A 
Table of the Tunes” appears on pp. 39-40. From this 
table “115 Psalm Tune” was omitted but in this copy 
the omission is supplied in manuscript. 

There are, as stated, 12 leaves of engraved music, 
and as these are engraved along the short dimension 
of the page, the engraving is much finer and there are 
more tunes upon a plate so that in this edition there 
are contained 38 tunes as compared with 24 in the first 
and second editions. 

The publication of this edition is noted in the issues of 
the ‘‘ Boston News Letter” for January 31, Feburary 7, 
and February 14, 1740. On January 31 and February 
14 it is referred to as ‘‘ Just published” and on Febru- 
ary 7 as ‘‘ Now in the Press and in a few Days will be 
published. ”’ 

In this connection it may be observed that Yale 
University Library has a copy of Walter’s book which 
lacks the title-page but has a manuscript notation by 
a former owner to the effect that it was published in 
1738. Careful comparison has shown that it is a copy 
of the first edition lacking the title-page, and it may be 
said that there is no present evidence that an edition 
was published in 1738. 

In 1746 Samuel Gerrish issued a fourth edition in 
12mo oblong form. The title is as follows: 

The/Grounds and Rules/of/MUSICK/Explained: Or,/An 


Introduction to the Art of Singing/by NOTE./Fitted to the 
meanest Capacities./By Thomas Walter, M.A./Recommended 
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by several Ministers./Let every Thing that hath Breath praise 
the Lord. Psal. cl. 6./BOSTON: Printed for Samuel Gerrish, 
1746. 

It collates A to D in 4’s, the reverse of A-1 and D-4 
being blank. There are 16 numbered leaves of en- 
graved music, which have no signature marks. 

The title leaf is followed by the ‘‘ Recommendatory 
PREFACE” dated ‘‘ Boston, April 18, 1721,” pp. iii, 
followed by the unnumbered page of musical charac- 
ters. The names of the recommending ministers are 
the same as in the first edition, although the arrange- 
ment is somewhat different. The ‘‘Instructions”’ are 
found on pp. 1-25, but the ‘‘ Postscript,” ‘‘ Erratum,” 
and ‘‘Table of Tunes” of the second edition are 
omitted. It is obvious that the plates of music were 
re-engraved for this edition and the arrangement of 
tunes was changed, but there are still 24 tunes and the 
“Rules for tuning the Voice.” 

Complete copies of the 1746 or fourth edition have 
been located as follows: American Antiquarian Society; 
Boston Public Library; Matt B. Jones, Boston, Mass.; 
Massachusetts Historical Society (2); New York 
Public Library; Bishop Robert W. Peach, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Watkinson Library; and Yale University 
Library. 

There are incomplete copies in the American Anti- 
quarian Society; Newberry Library (2); and Watkin- 
son Library. 

In 1760 Benjamin Mecom published a fifth edition 
of the book in oblong form and somewhat larger in 
size than the previous editions. The title is as follows: 

The/GROUNDS and RULES of/MUSICK/EXPLAINED: 
Or,/An Introduction to the Art of SINGING by Note./Fitted 
to the meanest Capacities./By Thomas Walter, M.A./Recom- 
mended by several MINISTERS./Let every Thing that hath 
Breath praise the Lord. Psalm CL. 6./BOSTON: Printed and 
Sold by Benjamin Mecom at/the New Printing-Office near the 
Town-House. 1760. 

The printed portion of this edition collates A to D in 
4’s, the reverse of D-4 being blank, but there is a 
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variation in the number of plates of engraved music. 
Some copies have 20 numbered plates with signature 
marks running A to E in 4’s. Other copies have 24 
numbered plates, A to F in 4’s. 

Another issue of this edition has the imprint 
“‘Boston: Printed by Benjamin Mecom at the New 
Printing-Office near the Town-House for Thomas 
Johnston in Brattle Street.”’ 

This issue is undated and there are a few typo- 
graphical differences (for example, the top line of the 
staff in the last column on the unnumbered page of 
musical characters), but in other respects it is identical 
with the Benjamin Mecom issue noted above and was 
without doubt published in 1760. As in the case of the 
‘‘Mecom 1760” issue some copies contain 20 leaves of 
engraved music and some contain 24 leaves. 

In both issues of this edition the reverse of the title- 
page contains material headed ‘‘ Thoughts on POETRY 
and MUSICK: by Dr. Watts.”’ The ‘‘ Recommenda- 
tory PREFACE” bears the same date as in the earlier 
editions. The names of the recommending ministers 
are the same as in the fourth edition and are printed 
in the same order. The “‘Preface,’’ pp. iii, is followed 
by an unnumbered page of musical characters and the 
“‘Tnstructions”’ fill pp. 1-25. Plate 1 of the engraved 
music, as in the other editions, contains ‘‘ Rules for 
tuning the Voice.”’ 

It is supposed that Thomas Johnston was the 
engraver of the music in this edition, and that the 
printing of his name in the imprint of a portion of the 
copies indicates that he was a partner of Mecom in its 
publication. Plates 1-20 of engraved music are in the 
same style of engraving, but plates 21-24 are in a very 
different style, and the engraved portion of the plates 
is somewhat larger. Plate 23 presents definite indica- 
tion of renumbering, and the F signature marks are in 
the same style as those on the preceding plates. It 
would seem that plates 21-24 are the work of a differ- 
ent engraver, or were made with some other use in 
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mind. The first 20 plates contain 32 tunes and plates 
21-24 contain 8 tunes, a total of 40. 

The ‘‘Boston News Letter”? for March 27, 1760, 
advertises, ‘‘Walter’s Singing Book. This day pub- 
lished * * * With eight tunes more than _ usual. 
Printed and sold by Benjamin Mecom, at the New- 
Printing Office, near the Town-House.”’ 

The reference to the number of tunes indicates 
quite clearly that the fifth edition was originally pub- 
lished with only twenty plates of music, and that 
plates 21-24 were added to unsold copies at a later 
time. This reference is also reasonably conclusive that 
the ‘‘Mecom for Johnston” undated imprint which 
also contains ‘‘eight tunes more than usual,” is not an 
earlier edition of the work, and the fact that some 
copies of this imprint had twenty leaves of music while 
others had twenty-four, also indicates that it is an 
issue and not a separate edition. 

Of the ‘““Mecom 1760” imprint the following copies, 
complete in all respects and containing 24 leaves of 
engraved music, have been located: Essex Institute; 
Matt B. Jones, Boston, Mass.; and Massachusetts 
Historical Society. A copy textually complete, with 
leaves of engraved music 1-20, is in the library of 
Mr. J. Francis Driscoll, Brookline, Mass. Incomplete 
copies of this issue, none of which have plates 21-24, 
although in some cases these leaves have been supplied 
by photostat, are located as follows: Boston Public 
Library (2); Library of Congress; Yale University 
Library; and there is also in the latter library an incom- 
plete copy in which engraved leaves 21-24 are present 
in whole or in part. 

Of the fifth edition issued with the ‘‘ Mecom for 
Johnston”’ imprint a copy has been located at the 
American Antiquarian Society, textually complete 
and with 24 leaves of engraved music except leaf 21. 
In the Library of Congress and in the Watkinson 
Library are copies of this issue textually complete and 
each containing 20 leaves of engraved music. There is 
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also a textually incomplete copy at the Watkinson 
Library containing 20 leaves of engraved music, and 
other incomplete copies are in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and New York Historical Society. 

In one of the Watkinson Library copies and in one 
of the Yale University Library copies typographical 
variances have been noted in the omission of signature 
marks on the E signature of the engraved music in the 
former case, and on the A and E signatures of the 
engraved music in the latter case. 

In 1764 a sixth edition of the book was published by 
Thomas Johnston. This edition is not noted by Evans. 
The title is as follows: 

The/GROUNDS and RULES of/MUSICK/EXPLAINED: 
Or,/An Introduction to the Art of SINGING by Note./ 
Fitted to the Meanest Capacities./By Thomas Walter, M.A./ 
Recomemnded by several MINISTERS./Let every Thing 
that hath Breath praise the Lord. Psalm CL.6./BOSTON: 
Printed for, and Sold by Thomas Johnston, in Brattle-Street, 
over/against the Rev. Mr. Cooper’s Meeting-House. 1764. 


This edition collates A to D in 4’s, the reverse of 
D-4 being blank. In some copies of this book there are 
found 24 leaves of engraved music and in others there 
are 44 leaves. The first 24 leaves constitute signatures 
A to F inclusive in 4’s and are marked. Leaves 25 to 
44 inclusive are in 4’s but without signature marks. 

The set-up of this edition follows that of the fifth 
edition except that the names of Andrew Elliot, 
Samuel Cooper and Charles Chauncey are added to the 
recommending ministers. 

The 24 engraved plates of music used in the 1760 
edition were again used by Johnston in this edition, 
but it is to be noted that with one exception the plates 
in copies of the 1764 edition which have only 24 
leaves, are identical with the 1760 edition, while in 
those copies which have the extra leaves of music the 
name ‘‘ Tansur” has been engraved upon plates 23 and 
24. The exception is the Yale copy which has 24 
leaves with the name ‘‘Tansur”’ on leaf 24. In those 
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copies of the book which contain additional leaves of 
music, leaves 25-44 differ very materially from leaves 
1-24 in the style of engraving, and also differ among 
themselves. Although numbered in sequence with the 
other engraved leaves, the numbering was without 
doubt done at some time after the plates had been 
engraved. The engraved portion of the plates of the 
additional leaves is larger than the largest plates 
among leaves 1-24, and they also vary in size among 
themselves, this variance being in some instances as 
great as 3%” in the long dimension, and hardly ex- 
plainable by uneven shrinkage of paper. Leaves 37-41 
contain an anthem, entitled ‘‘The Beauty of Is’rel is 
Slain upon thy high Places * * * from Wm. Knapp.”’ 

Some of the additional leaves carry the names of the 
authors of the tunes, as for example, ‘‘Tansur,”’ 
“G. W.” and ‘‘W™. Knapp.” 

An examination of English and American music 
books in numerous collections has failed to furnish a 
definite solution of this problem, but it appears reason- 
ably certain that Johnston originally issued the 1764 
edition with only 24 leaves of engraved music using the 
same plates that were used in the 1760 edition, and 
that at a subsequent time, he, or perhaps some other 
person after his death in 1767, bound up unsold copies 
of the book and for good measure included music 
that had been prepared for some other book or books. 

Of the sixth edition copies, complete as to text, but 
with a varying number of leaves of engraved music, 
have been located as follows: John Carter Brown 
Library; The Library of Congress; Bishop Robert W. 
Peach of Philadelphia, Pa.; and Yale University 
Library, with 24 leaves of engraved music; Boston 
Public Library with 44 leaves of engraved music; 
Harvard College Library with 3914 leaves of engraved 
music, including leaf 44; Matt B. Jones, Boston, 
Mass., with 43 leaves of engraved music, lacking 
leaf 44. 
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Copies of the sixth edition, incomplete both as to 
text and engraved music, are to be found in Case 
Library, Hartford, Conn.; Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary Library; and Watkinson Library. 

This was the last complete edition of Walter’s book. 
In 1764 Daniel Bayley of Newburyport edited ‘‘A 
new and complete Introduction to the Grounds and 
Rules of Music in Two Books, [Evans 9598]. Book I 
was an abridgment of Walter and Book II was taken 
from Tansur’s ‘‘ Royal Melody.” A second edition of 
this book was published in 1766 [Evans 10236] and a 
third in 1768 [Evans 10829], but thereafter, beginning 
in 1769, Bayley published ‘‘The American Harmony: 
or, Royal Melody Complete” based on Tansur’s 
‘‘Royal Melody.” 

In most of the copies of the various editions of 
Walter blank leaves were bound in and usually manu- 
script music has been entered upon them. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
OF LOUISIANA 


BY EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER 


PROLOGUE: FRENCH JOURNALS 
AND JOURNALISTS OF LOUISIANA 


|= French newspapers and periodicals, which 
sprang up in Louisiana like mushrooms and died 
like flies during the nineteenth century, are well worth 
study, not only because they were for a long time the 
only cultural influence to reach a large part of the 
state’s population isolated by its ignorance of English, 
but also because the men who founded and edited 
them were the most picturesque group of journalists 
this country has ever seen. 

In pioneer periods the struggle for mere existence is 
so depleting that people have neither energy nor 
leisure for reading, and children are lucky to obtain 
even a rudimentary education. So it was to be 
expected that the French colonists should feel no need 
for newspapers during the first years of their presence 
in Louisiana. 


New ORLEANS PAPERS 


By the end of the eighteenth century a number of 
Creole planters had become sufficiently rich to employ 


I wish to express my appreciation for the courtesy and sympathetic assistance I have 
received from Mr. R. J. Usher and Miss Marguerite D. Renshaw of the Howard Memorial 
Library of New Orleans, from Mr. James A. McMillan of the Louisiana State University 
Library at Baton Rouge, from Miss Freret of the Louisiana Historical Society Library, 
from Miss Josie Cerf of the Louisiana State Museum, and from members of the staffs of 
the Wisconsin Historical Library of Madison, Wis., the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton, D. C., the New York Public Library, and La Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 
Especially do I offer my thanks to Mr. Clarence S. Brigham of the American Antiquarian 
Society, who made valuable suggestions. 
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tutors for their children and to send their daughters to 
the Ursuline Convent in New Orleans, ‘‘to be finished,”’ 
and their sons to the best universities in France. 

This growing reading public was forced to depend 
for their knowledge of foreign affairs upon the chance 
newspapers brought in by sea captains, and it was not 
until 1794 that they acquired a publication of their 
own. In that year Louis Duclot, a French printer who 
had fled the Negro uprising in Santo Domingo, 
landed in New Orleans and straightway started a 
newspaper, the first in the colony, which made its 
initial appearance on March 3, 1794. It was christened 
‘“‘Le Moniteur de la Louisiane,’’ and its quaint motto, 
‘*Bombalio, Clangor, Stridor, Taratantara, Murmur,”’ 
evidently implied that it meant to be vociferously 
articulate. It was a strange anomaly that the first 
French newspaper in Louisiana should be born under 
the Spanish flag, twenty-seven years after French rule 
had ceased to exist. 

The Spanish bureaucracy of the colony regarded 
the printed word with suspicion and surrounded poor 
Duclot with such ! restrictions that he could not even 
post on fence or door a broadside offering a reward for 
a runaway slave, without first obtaining the signature 
of the Governor or his secretary on every copy. In 
spite of this he was so successful that two years later 
he was able to employ another French refugee, Jean 
Baptiste Lesuer Fontaine, as editor. Fontaine must 
have possessed unusual qualifications for success, for 
his obituary stated that ‘‘his talents as a comedian 
(sic) and editor, his social qualities and gentlemanly 
conduct endeared him to society.’’ He lived in the 
hope of seeing a Bourbon once more on the throne of 
France, and he was such a Legitimist that he could 
never bring himself to refer to Napoleon, even in 
print, except as ‘‘ Monsieur de Bonaparte.’”’ 

The ‘‘Moniteur”’ flourished for twenty years and 


‘Journal of a Tour in the Unsettled Parts of North America in 1796 & 1797, by 
Francis Baily. London, 1856. p. 313. 
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remained the sole newspaper in the colony up to the 
time it passed to the United States in 1803. Imme- 
diately after the cession the onerous restrictions and 
tariffs imposed upon commerce by the Spanish were 
removed, and energetic, enterprising Yankees began 
to pour into the country. They bought land and 
slaves—commodities the Creoles possessed in abun- 
dance—which sent prices soaring. Although this at 
first made money for the natives, they soon resented 
the intrusion of these brusque foreigners who did not 
speak their language. Animosities and jealousies, 
political, social and financial, arose between the two 
races and, as in all times of political conflict, news- 
papers were born to champion the factions. In the 
first seven years of American rule eight journals, 
published wholly or partly in French, sprang into 
being. Four of them expired within the first twelve 
months, but the others lasted from nine to seventy 
years. 

After awhile the Creoles became resigned to the new 
rule and the waning strife was reflected in a decreased 
newspaper birth rate. In the next decade, 1810 to 
1820, only three papers were started, and in the 
following ten years only six. 

Although 1827 saw the beginning of ‘‘L’Abeille,”’ 
which was to complete almost a century run, all the 
journals up to this time might be classed as ‘‘incuna- 
bula.”’ They were experiments, and like most first 
attempts, were awkward and clumsy. Foreign affairs, 
that is, such scant information as could be gleaned from 
sea captains, their passengers, and the stale newspapers 
they brought, occupied the greatest space. Lists of 
arriving and departing vessels came next in importance 
and were followed by a few scattering advertisements 
and offers of rewards for the return of runaway slaves. 
Local affairs were not considered news and were never 
mentioned; the town was so small, information of this 
sort could be exchanged in the coffee houses. The only 
exception to this rule occurred near election, when a 
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few political articles of a vituperatively partisan 
flavor were printed. 

The character of the men who edited these papers 
made these limitations inevitable. These gentlemen 
were French, for the most part, hence their predilec- 
tion for foreign news; and they were men of action 
rather than pen-pushers. Fearless, vindictive, often 
witty, they fought continually among themselves and, 
I really believe, gained many more subscribers by the 
spectacular duels they engaged in, than by the edi- 
torials they wrote. Only a steady diet of roasted 
pelicans stuffed with firecrackers could explain their 
unbelievably touchy, hair-trigger, choleric dispositions. 

St. Romes, who bought the bi-lingual ‘‘Courrier”’ 
from Thierry in 1815, has left a particularly lively 
account of one such journalistic conflict. When his 
hated rival, John Gibson of the ‘‘Argus,”’ ran for 
mayor, St. Romes published a blast against him, 
couched in quaint Gallicized English, in which he said: 
‘Those who have never dilapidated the fortunes of 
their wards; those who have never induced a young 
girl to come out of a convent to lead her into error; 
finally, those who have never had their faces slapped 
by Mayor Clark without seeking satisfaction, are 
invited to vote for Mr. John Gibson as Mayor.” 

Of course an encounter ensued and Saint Romes 
published a delightfully graphic description of it in his 


paper: 
The traitor came yesterday to Hewlett’s coffeehouse, where I 
was seated looking on at a game of backgammon . . . and 


gave me from behind a blow with his fist in the face, which 
dazed me on my chair for several seconds. Having recovered 
from my surprise, I perceived standing a few steps from me the 
coward, the traitor, the infamous John Gibson, the editor of 
the Argus, with his hand in his breast as if in the act of drawing 
a weapon! I rushed upon him and striking him with the sharp 
end of my umbrella full in the stomach, he lost his balance. 
Then, throwing aside my umbrella, I jumped upon him, seized 
him by the throat with my two hands, and dragged him or 
rather carried him to the reading table. I threw him with all 
my strength upon the table, his face upward, and there I began 
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to renew the strangling scene in “ Virginius,”’ but seeing that 
the rascal would not give up the ghost, I disengaged my right 
hand to take my penknife and rip his entrails, but I had left it 
at home, and my hands being my only weapon, I began the 
strangling process again, when I perceived that the assassin 
had a pair of pistols and a dagger in the left side pocket of his 
coat; I made some effort to seize the dagger in order to nail the 
coward to the table, but just as I was to execute that meri- 
torious act I was torn away from my prey by a crowd of 
friends and enemies, who thereby afforded the poltroon an 
opportunity to effect his escape. 


Jean Leclerc, who founded ‘‘L’Ami des Lois”’ in 
1809, was another of these quick-tempered firebrands. 
When General Packenham attacked New Orleans in 
1815, Leclere dropped everything and took his printers 
to the front, fought valiantly, and returned only 
after the English had been thoroughly routed. Not 
until then did he get out an extra about the battle, in 
which he apologized for the non-appearance of his 
paper by saying: 

The editor and others employed in this office, at the moment 
of invasion, joined their fellow citizens in the camp and thought 
themselves more usefully as well as more honorably employed 
in defending their country than in satisfying the public 
appetite for news. 


When peace returned Leclerc appeased his bellig- 
erancy by duelling and one day, happening to meet an 
old enemy in the Public Exchange, they both drew 
swords out of their canes and started to fight. Poor 
Leclerc finally fell, quite badly wounded, but in spite 
of his suffering he remarked with a smile as his friends 
picked him up: “I call you to witness that my 
adversary has justified me in calling him an ass. I 
needed bleeding in this hot spell and the fool, instead 
of injuring me, has saved me a surgeon’s fee!”’ 

Benjamin Buisson was, in his way, just as hard- 
bitten and fantastic a character as Leclerc. Born in 
France, and a graduate of ‘‘L’Ecole Impériale Poly- 
technique,” he joined the Napoleonic armies and was 
promoted on the field for bravery by the “Little 
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Corporal” himself. After his chief was sent to St. 
Helena, he refused to stay in France and emigrated 
to New Orleans. Here in 1829 he started ‘‘ Le Journal 
du Commerce.” It died in three years and Buisson 
got the job of surveying the American section of the 
city. As he laid out the streets he named them after 
Napoleonic victories, and that is why New Orleans still 
has thoroughfares called Austerlitz, Marengo, Milan, 
Jena, Berlin, Cadiz, and even Napoleon and Josephine. 
Sometimes his wicked little sons would ask, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you call one Waterloo or Moscow?” And then 
they’d run to escape his stick. 

When the Civil War broke out, although he was then 
sixty-eight years old, Buisson volunteered immediately 
and was made a Brigadier-General in the Confederate 
Army, and was in command of the defenses below the 
city when Admiral Farragut captured New Orelans. 

The tradition inaugurated by these fire-eating 
journalists, of editing newspapers with the point of 
their sword rather than with that of the pen, survived 
for many years; and the hours they must have spent 
in practicing fencing and markmanship adequately 
explain the paucity of the news they printed and the 
slovenly style in which it was written. These condi- 
tions made it difficult for women to own papers; but 
one enterprising widow, according to Eyma, who had 
inherited a weekly, solved the problem by printing 
this manifesto on her front page: 

We take pleasure in announcing to our readers that Mr. John 
Smith, able writer and zealous American, has been engaged to 
conduct the political discussion in our newspaper during the 
approaching election. Although Mr. Smith has a charming 
character and is most courteous, he has already fought five 
duels and killed his man each time. He puts at the service of 
our editorial department, independently of a mass of excellent 
political arguments, two long swords, a Parson gun, two 
revolvers, and a remarkable collection of sword canes, not to 
mention two calves of steel. We bespeak for him a cordial 
welcome into the corps of political writers. 


After 1830 the papers cast off their swaddling clothes. 
Political news of a national as well as local character 
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began to appear, together with occasional poems. A 
period of financial inflation arrived and, in 1835, eight 
banks were chartered in New Orleans and emitted a 
flood of paper currency which swelled to four or five 
times the amount of their reserves. It was the ten 
dollar bills of one of these institutions, with the French 
word ‘‘dix”’ printed on them, that fastened the name 
‘‘Dixie’”’ upon the South. Innumerable companies 
were formed to dig canals, build railroads, and finance 
all sorts of projects; and this wave of speculation and 
fictitious prosperity hatched out a swarm of tiny, 
ephemeral newspapers, many of them named after ani- 
mals, like ‘‘ Le Renard,” ‘‘ L’Ecureuil,”’ and ‘‘]’Ane.” 

Then came the panic of 1837, which destroyed the 
weaker journals; but by 1840 the tide had turned and 
New Orleans was once more a thriving port, the fourth 
in importance in the United States. With this increas- 
ing prosperity came the golden era of French journalism 
in Louisiana and, between 1840 and 1850, thirty-three 
new French journals were started in New Orleans and 
seventeen in the Parishes. This, of course, did not 
mean that they were all being published at once; for 
many did not survive their first year, and as near as I 
have been able to compute it, the average life of a 
Louisiana French newspaper was only a fraction over 
four years. 


THE ‘‘FRENCHMEN FROM FRANCE.”’ 


No proper acknowledgment has yet been made of 
the great part in the development of Louisiana 
journalism played by the ‘‘ Frenchmen from France,” 
as they were called in New Orleans to differentiate 
them from Creoles; nor have they ever before been 
given the credit of founding more than half of the 
French language periodicals and of furnishing more 
than fifty per cent of the men who wrote and edited 
them; yet this is understating rather than exaggerating 
the actual facts. 
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These French members of the Fourth Estate were 
swept to Louisiana in three waves. The first group, as 
we have seen, went to Santo Domingo and were 
driven to seek refuge in New Orleans by the bloody 
slave insurrection. Its members were responsible not 
only for founding the first newspaper, but also many 
of those begun in the decade following the American 
acquisition of Louisiana. The next influx came 
‘direct from Paris” and was composed of political 
exiles of the Revolution in 1830 that made Louis 
Philippe ‘‘king of the French’’; and the last band to 
come were members of that vast army of French 
Republicans proscribed by Napoleon III between 1848 
and 1851. Although most of them had received 
excellent journalistic training in France, and some 
were even university graduates, their lives after 
landing in Louisiana exhibited a monotonous uni- 
formity of pattern. Penniless, they first turned to 
teaching to keep body and soul together. But journal- 
ism was a drug-like habit they were powerless to break. 
As soon as they saved, or were able to borrow, a few 
dollars, they started newspapers and, more often than 
not, watched them expire only to launch others. One 
of these persevering publishers, after the deb4cle of his 
journal, decorated his shop front with a large sign in 
French, reading: 


On the still smoking ruins l’Opinion is resuscitated. 


Although a Louisiana newspaper was an Arab’s 
horse in the desert for many a Frenchman and saved 
him from starving, the rewards of publishing were 
never alluring. One editor painted miniatures and 
gave drawing lessons to make money enough to sup- 
port his paper; and another, Marciacq, after eighteen 
years of newspaper work summed up the situation, 
saying he had never made as much money or enjoyed 
as much leisure as after he had gone to keeping a corner 
grocery store in New Orleans. 
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Tue LITERARY PERIODICALS OF THE 1840s 


It was some of these French-born journalists who in 
the early 1840s were brave enough to launch a more 
intellectual type of periodical than Louisiana had yet 
known. It took the form of a small weekly or monthly 
review, generally labeled ‘‘ Littéraire et Artistique,”’ 
containing long serials, musical and dramatic critiques, 
and accounts of society happenings. They marked the 
change from a journalism of mere news to a journalism 
of ideas, and, until the Civil War, they were quite 
successful because they catered to a public leavened by 
many wealthy Creole graduates of French universities, 
thoroughly imbued with Latin culture. 

The best of these semi-literary magazines, and the 
closest to the continental model, was the weekly 
“Revue Louisianaise.”’ Its gossip was amusing, its 
dramatic and literary criticism cleverly written, its 
European news well edited, and its serials, which were 
pirated, were the cream of contemporary French 
novels. It even ran a smart series of silhouette carica- 
tures of leading citizens, drawn by a visiting French 
sculptor, Garbeille, and, in its eagerness to encourage 
indigenous poetry it printed such quaint effusions as 
Mme. Evershed’s rhymed gratitude to Mr. Boyer for 
being so kind ‘‘as to visit her on several evenings and 
cure her pains by the aid of his electro-magnetic 
machine. ”’ 

The most typographically pretentious of these 
periodicals bore the shy title of ‘‘ La Violette,’’ and the 
gallant motto, ‘‘ Dieu et les Belles,”’ appeared on its blue 
cover. Each page had a delightfully quaint corner 
design of fat, winged Cupids clinging to the projections 
of elaborately rococo scrolls. A French refugee, 
Charles de la Bretonne, under the pseudonym of 
Jacques de Rouquigny, contributed historical novels, 
theatrical criticism and rhapsodic prose pictures of 
Creole maids and matrons; while another Frenchman, 
Duverger, supplied the operatic criticism and inter- 
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esting incidents in the lives of great musicians. Some- 
times original musical compositions were included. 

The very antithesis of all this elaboration was a 
strange little sheet called ‘‘ Le Charivari Louisianais,”’ 
of which I have seen but one copy, that of July 8, 1842. 
It was written in long hand and printed by lithography, 
and contained a political poem, election news, city 
items, a boldly drawn cartoon, and a long complaint 
about the difficulty of obtaining acid with which to 
clean lithographic stones, as the druggists always 
suspected it was to be used for committing suicide. 

More curious from an intellectual point of view was 
‘‘Le Taenarion,”’ a semi-monthly magazine of rhymed 
satires, written and published by Felix de Courmont, a 
Creole from the Antilles. Inspired by Barthélemy, that 
most prolific of French poets, de Courmont, like a 
veritable Don Quixote tilting at windmills he could not 
conquer, filled every issue of his periodical with a 
grandiose jeremiad of bitter, invective verse, aimed at 
some social injustice that had existed from the be- 
ginning of the world. In the number in which he used a 
harlot as a symbol of cupidity, he advised that all 
bankers be beaten from New Orleans as Christ lashed 
the money-changers from the temple—advice that 
sounds strangely like some recent congressional recom- 
mendations. In another he launched a vituperative 
attack upon prostitution and bitterly arraigned the 
local legislators for passing a law licensing lewd 
women. This satire of course created a furore, for in 
those days animals had no gender, only tables had legs, 
and to mention the word prostitution in the hearing of 
a lady was enough to call forth a challenge. The 
Creole papers boiled over with indignation, and some 
of the critics attacked even his grammar, versification, 
and rhyme. 

In the preface to his following satire, he roundly 
defended himself, showing that Corneille had used the 
same grammatical form which his detractors insisted 
was incorrect, and then, like a small child thumbing his 
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BRANLE-BAS GENERAL. 


Masquarade du Sénat Panaché ! 


Can-Can Africain. 


Frangotee califourchon lee cpaules du 
Juge Durell. 


D’aprés les ordres de 8. M. le Roi da Car- 
naval, nous avions assisté, mardi, davs Io 
joarnée, an défilé de Ia procession des mas- 
ques ; et, le soir, nous avions pris une part 
active eu grand bal douné daus fa gallo de 
PExposition. 

Lo lendemain, nous étast wis a leuvrre, 
nous avions tracé un tablean tréa fidéle do 
tout ce qui s’était passé dans ces deux solen- 
nités; mais 8. M. et son Graod Ordoanatear 
ayant disparns, sans laisse: aucun indice de 
leure whereabouts, nous ne savions plus 4 que! 
saint envoyer rapport. Un travail aus 
si consciencicux ne doit pus étre entitrement 
perdu pour la postérité ; aussi, afin de ne pas 
désillasionner vos lecteurs, nous publions, 
dans co voméro, la partic du rapport qui a 
truit a la répétition générale de la grande 
musquarade, répétition qai a ca lieu dane la 
salle du Séuat panaché de Dryades street, lo 
murdi 25 février 1873, de nonf benres & midi. 
—Voici la chose : 

Or done, ly 25 féevrier, la sulle du Séuat dia, 
pré étajt tide de moubles, mais nun dindivi- 
das des deux sexes et autres. Pupitres, chai- 
ses, baucs, crachoirs ct ratcliers avaient 
eulevés. Lo siége sur lequel Autoavuc curre 
64 gracieuse persoune avait dispura ; seule, 
Vestrade qui supporte le troue anguste du 
grillou avuit 6t6 respectés. 

Uae foule, deux ou plusicurs putter, cir- 
cule duus la salle. Ov y cemarqae le Jaze 
Durvil, déguisé eu Pierrvt, le igure cufari- 
née pour cacher, saus duute, la paleur de vw 
ViceGérunt de Dieu, couard poor ne 
plus oser moutrer musenu saus Ctre ac 
coppagué.. Un y voit aussi le cdlébre Juge 
do La troisiicme Dasse-Cuar, enfuui entre deux 
Vieilles végressus bara, ses tunics en 
ligion, qui le complimeuteut ear Pexactitude 
de sou costume de Singe; et, cepeudaut, le 
Juge v’s rion changé & habits de tous les 
jours, ni & son air natarel. 

Anu premier coup de nenf heures, an né- 


CoLorED SENATORS. 


grillon, déguisé en négrillon, gtimpe sar Pes 
trade, et fait Fappel nominal. 

24 Sénateurs et 57 Sénatrices, leurs époo. 
ses légitimes, répondent 4 leur nom. 

— Michés les Sénatairs, tchombo von préte 
pour zexercices la yé; Liétnant-Gouvernair 
Antonine apé fini costamé li, of so fame 
Francoéee aussi. 

La foule, les yeux fixés sur l'estrade, attené 
avec anxiété 

A © heures cing minutes, le négrillon repa 
rait et annonce: 

Aetéon le blond chasecar. 

Stella la Bayadére. 


Aastouine, soua les formes an 


A 


apparait sur Mestrade, saiti de 
dans un singulier costume. 
La Liétnante-Gonvernaire est ep 


et porte up mauillvt azar. 

—Michés les Scoatairs, dit Antonéne, apree 
avoir salué, fan excosé nou ei nog fé von at. 
teude ; mé fante A li té pas ca. 
pab fini habillé I. 

— Shocking! murmure Darell, qui vient 
d‘ingurgiter sept cocktails coup sur coap, 

— Li just Pair in arc-en-ciel, siffe 
de Zozo, déguiste’ ey 


lorville de va voisine. 


Une 


—cest Zozo Barber — dresse sur aps 
pattes: 

— Nou excuse vou, ¢ mo mundé Ia parole 
que mo pran.— Mo oalé connin pourgnoi yé 
pele Antoavace Acordéon, quan li cé in che 
vreuil. 

— Mo pas in chevreuil, mofa cé iu daim. 

— Vou menti, cest moia qai in 


s'écrie Ingraham , ce mo déznuwment, et mo 
pas vulé ye insulté Lbete La 


SatrricaL Account oF A BALL GIVEN BY 
From Le Carillon 
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nose, he ended with the rhetorical question, ‘‘ And, 
imprudent critic, what do you say to that little boy?” 

There also appeared in this decade of the 1840s a 
Franco-Spanish weekly, ‘“‘L’Omnibus”; a Masonic 
magazine, ‘‘Le Franc Macon’’; and ‘“‘Le Moniteur du 
Sud,” published in French and Italian. 


THE 1850s 


Certain causes had been gradually undermining 
New Orleans’ importance as a port and a city. She 
had specialized too narrowly in the handling and 
export of cotton alone and had neglected the sugar of 
Louisiana, the tobacco of Kentucky, and the flour of 
Ohio. Freight that used to come to New Orleans by 
steamboat began to be deflected to other ports by 
competing railroads and canals, while the increase in 
draught of ocean-going ships made it hard for them to 
cross the bars which then blocked the entrance to the 
Mississippi. By 1850 New Orleans was on a distinct 
down grade and her shrinking importance was evi- 
denced in various ways, one of them being that fewer 
French newspapers were launched. As against thirty- 
three between 1840 and 1850, only sixteen were started 
in the decade just preceding the Civil War. Among 
these was a group of small reviews of drama, literature 
and music, such as ‘‘ L’Entr’Acte,”’ ‘‘ Le Coup d’Oeil,”’ 
“La Loge d’Opera,”’ and ‘‘L’Album Louisianaise.”’ 

A bizarre little magazine, ‘‘Le Spiritualiste,’”’ ap- 
peared in 1857 and lived for a year upon the gullibility 
of the public. It was started by a most enterprising 
and original rascal, Joseph Barthet, who devised a 
unique method of obtaining literary contributions 
from famous personages. Being a ‘‘medium,” he 
merely established communication with distinguished 
defunct authors and wrote down what their spirits 
dictated. Bossuet, Madame de Staél, Pope Leo X, 
and Vincent de Paul were among the famous shades he 
conscripted, while Fenelon supplied a long treatise 
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upon the proper bringing up of maidens, and Danton 
elucidated the character of Mirabeau. Moliére was 
the most courteous of them all, for he sent a rhymed 
message of apology in French, saying: ‘‘ You must not 
be surprised, Gentlemen, at my absence; silence is not 
always indifference. ”’ 

It was not fair to judge these journals by ‘‘ Le Spirit- 
ualiste,’’ however, for Eyma relates a story of one 
paper which employed methods of publicity that could 
not have been bettered by the most modern “‘ tabloid.” 
When the completion in 1858 of the first transatlantic 
cable was celebrated by an exchange of messages be- 
tween Queen Victoria and President Buchanan he said, 
this paper took advantage of the incident by publishing 
the next morning in huge headlines: 


SEeconD CABLE FROM THE QUEEN 


London, August 17, 1858. 
Dear old Buchanan, Prince Albert is suffering from a very 
grave attack of king’s evil; the Prince of Wales is in bed with 
the royal itch; we ourselves are afflicted with Indian sores. 
Mr. Dallas informs me that “Oriental Life,” the liniment 
put up by Porter, is a certain remedy for these ills. Please 
buy me a supply and ship it by the next steamer; you will 


oblige your old friend, 
Victoria, regina. 


MEDICAL MAGAZINES 


In early days most of the good physicians in 
Louisiana had received their medical degrees! in Paris, 
so it was only natural for the first medical magazine 
in the state to be published in French. It appeared in 
1839, under the title ‘Journal de la Société Médicale 
de la Nouvelle Orléans,” but lasted only a year. No 
other was attempted until, in 1852, Dr. Charles 
Delery (D.M.P.) published ‘‘L’ Union Médicale de la 
Louisiane,’”’ which also expired after a year’s run. 
Two magainzes devoted to homeopathy followed: 


1They used the initials D. M. P. after their names: Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty 
of Paris. 
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“Le Practicien Homeopathique” (1857-58), and 
‘“‘T’Homofon” (1859-61). The last medical monthly 
in French to be launched appeared in 1859 and bore the 
same name as the first one, ‘‘Journal de la Société 
Médicale de la Nouvelle Orléans.”” An amusing but 
bitter battle was carried on in its issues, as to whether 
Creoles and Negroes were immune to yellow fever. 
The peppery Dr. Delery insisted that they were not, 
while Dr. Faget stoutly defended the opposite thesis. 
Feeling ran so high that the whole medical faculty 
took sides, and Delery tried to prove his point by 
challenging Faget to a duel, but he refused to fight, 
on the ground that he was a Christian. At the out- 
break of the Civil War this paper disappeared because 
most of its contributers went to the front. 

Dr. Delery, by the way, was a most beguiling and 
choleric Creole, who wrote with amazing fecundity, 
philosophical essays, plays, medical pamphlets, and 
poetry without end. Indeed, after General Butler 
captured New Orleans, the fiery doctor aimed against 
him a poetical barrage, that was a gem of ineffectual 
invective. In one of these rhymed shots, after asking 
oratorically, ‘‘What belly has vomited you forth, in 
what den were you conceived, how was it possible that 
such a scaly reptile did not rend your mother’s entrails 
when you were born?’’, he continued by politely 
suggesting that ‘‘ Humanity blushes to call you a man, 
you panther, hyena, jackal, tiger—all in one—you 
synthesis of all calamities!” 

No poet can ever resist the temptation to recite his 
own verses, so word of the doctor’s lyrical attacks soon 
percolated to General Butler, who ordered his arrest. 
Some of Delery’s friends, warned of this in advance, 
hurried to his house to save him. Knowing he would 
never consent to run away, they said a vessel had just 
come in with fine French wines and they invited him 
to go aboard to sample them. Delery accepted and 
after his friends had got him into the cabin, with a 
bottle or two of good Bordeaux under his belt, they 
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excused themselves and left, and the ship immediately 
afterward weighed anchor and set sail. When the 
doctor finally discovered he had been shanghaied, he 
was furious but helpless. Eventually he was landed in 
Paris, where in 1864 he published a pamphlet called 
‘‘Confédérés & Féderaux. Les Yankees, fondateurs de 
l’esclavage aux Etats-Unis, et initiateurs du droit de 
Sécession.”’ It was an excellent defense of slavery and 
a spirited attack on the Yankees, whose ships were the 
first to bring slaves from Africa, and whose New Eng- 
land ancestors had killed or captured the whole 
Pequot tribe, had divided up the children and squaws 
as slaves, and had sold the braves into West Indian 
serfdom. I must admit, he made a very strong case 
for his side of the argument. 


RECONSTRUCTION JOURNALISM 


The capture of New Orleans just a year after the 
beginning of the Civil War, gave rise to two most 
picturesque and vituperative groups of opposing 
papers, which voiced the struggle for control between 
the Afro-Carpetbaggers and the ex-Confederates; and 
the greatest innovation of this period was the rise, one 
after the other, of three newspapers conducted by and 
for Negroes. 

The first publication in Louisiana of the work of 
colored men, of which I have been able to find any 
record, occurred in 1843 when five Negroes, among 
them Armand Lanusse, had some French poetry and 
short stories printed in a pocket magazine, ‘‘l’Album 
Littéraire,’’ edited by Marciacq, a Frenchman. Two 
years later Lanusse brought out a small anthology of 
verse written in French by seventeen Negroes, cailed 
‘*Les Cenelles.’’ That was all. 

From then on the free men of color grew in wealth, 
education and numbers until, in 1860, there were 
10,000 in New Orleans out of an entire population of 
150,000, and they paid taxes upon $15,000,000 worth 
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of property. Some of them even owned slaves and 
lived in such luxury that, when one octoroon family 
entertained General Butler, seven courses were served 
on solid silver plates. 

The presence of Federal troops, after the city was 
captured in April 1862, so emboldened this class that 
Dr. Louis C. Roudanez, an intelligent octoroon from 
Santo Domingo, who had served as externe in a 
Parisian hospital, decided that the time had come to 
agitate for social and political equality between the 
races. So he, his brother, and some of their friends 
launched the first Negro newspaper in the state: 
“‘La Union.” Of course this aroused the greatest 
animosity among the white Southerners, and as the 
journal’s demands for race equality became more and 
more insistent, threats were made to kill Paul Trévigne, 
its mulatto editor, and to burn the paper. Some of 
Roudanez’ associates became so frightened that in 
1864 publication was stopped. The doctor bought all 
the equipment and immediately founded another 
bilingual paper, ‘‘ La Tribune de la Nouvelle Orléans.’ 
He installed as editor a Belgian, known as C. J. 
Dalloz, but who, in reality, was Jean Charles Houzeau, 
a distinguished astronomer, author of many scientific 
works, and a member both of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium and of the French Institute. Exiled from his 
native land on account of his Republican ideas, 
“‘Dalloz” edited this paper for four years, displaying 
the most bitter and vehement radicalism in his battle 
for Negro rights. This strange scientist, perfectly 
fearless in the face of all sorts of threats against his life, 
was present at the meeting of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Mechanics Hall when it was mobbed in 1866 
and so many of its members, both Negroes and Carpet- 
baggers, were slaughtered. He escaped by a miracle 
and went directly to his office, although he knew it 
might be attacked at any moment, and got out an 
edition of the ‘‘ Tribune” containing a full account of 
the horrors of the riot. Unfortunately the entire year 
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1866 is missing from the otherwise complete files in 
the Archives of the New Orleans City Hall, and I have 
never been able to find copies. 

During his editorship ‘‘ Dalloz”’ contributed a great 
number of trenchant, well-written editorials and 
relieved their seriousness by publishing long romantic 
serials probably pirated from a French source. One of 
these, ‘‘John Brown, le Christ des Noirs,’’ seemed 
peculiarly appropriate. 

Although ‘‘Dalloz’”’ left New Orleans in 1868 the 
‘‘Tribune”’ continued publication until sometime in 
the 1870s. Its files constitute an important historical 
source because it was edited by a man of superior 
intellect and education, and so preserves an accurate, 
intelligent picture of the Negro side of the passionate 
battle for white supremacy fought during the period of 
Reconstruction. 
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There was a third bi-lingual Negro paper, ‘‘The 
Crusader,’’ which lasted only a few years. Edited and 
owned by Louis A. Martinet, a mulatto who had 
served in the Reconstruction State Legislature, its 
influence was negligible, because it was not founded 
until after the Negro cause had been completely lost. 

This black Republican bi-lingual press was reen- 
forced by two journals launched by Frenchmen who 
sympathized with the Negro cause. ‘‘ L’Equité,” the 
first of these, was started in 1871 by Dr. Charles Testut, 
who had previously founded eight short-lived sheets. 
That it lasted only six months is not at all surprising, 
because Testut alienated his public in every possible 
way. He violently espoused the Negro cause, defended 
the Masons and attacked the Pope, in a city that was 
Southern and overwhelmingly Catholic, and to cap the 
climax, he affirmed a belief in spiritism. He was 
ridiculous in his rages, and when Caron, the publisher 
of a rival paper, ‘‘La Commune,” made the error of 
stating in print that Testut had been born on the island 
of Guadeloupe, that irascible old Frenchman chal- 
lenged his fellow editor to a duel. When Caron refused 
to fight because he had a wife and children to support, 
Testut published an outrageous attack upon him, 
which began by courteously stating, “‘I spit in your 
face.” 

‘Le Sud,” edited by Charles de la Bretonne under 
the pseudonym “‘Jacques de R. . .,” was the second 
of these papers. It appeared first on July 4, 1873, and 
was as rabidly pro-negro as ‘‘ L’Equité.”’ 

When ‘“‘Le Carillon” published a series of quota- 
tions from various scientists holding that the Negro 
race was mentally and morally inferior to the Cau- 
casian, ‘‘Le Sud” took up the challenge, praised the 
Negro’s intelligence extravagantly, and even stated 
that after all the gulf between Negro and Creole was 
not so great because the French and Spanish ancestors 
of the latter had a touch of the tar brush. It explained 
this on historical grounds stating that the Moors had 
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miscegenated with their Negro slaves for generations 
before overrunning Spain and, as the Spaniards had 
intermarried with their conquerers, black blood must 
run in their veins too. In the case of France the 
Ethiopian strain had been introduced—according to 
‘‘Le Sud,” by the thousands of Negro slaves brought 
in by the Roman Legions when they captured Gaul. 

This charge aroused a terrific tempest. The Creole 
papers bristled with corrosive editorials defending the 
purity of French and Spanish blood, and Alfred 
Roman, associate-editor of ‘‘L’Abeille,”’ challenged de 
la Bretonne to a duel. The editor of ‘‘ Le Sud,” acting 
in logical accordance with his theories of equality, 
named a mulatto as his second, but this so outraged 
public opinion that he was forced to substitute a white 
man. The duel was fought with swords and Roman 
was twice wounded in the arm. Honor was satisfied, 
even if the Franco-Spanish champion was defeated, 
and in this anomalous manner the purity of French 
and Spanish blood was vindicated. 

“‘Le Carillon,’”’ in whose columns appeared the 
articles which first started the controversy, was prob- 
ably the most unusual, amusing, and vividly colorful 
paper ever published in the state. It owed its inception 
to Dr. Durel, a Creole physician educated in France. 
After serving through the war as a Confederate sur- 
geon, he had returned to New Orleans, a ruined man, 
and had tried to rebuild a practice among patients as 
hard hit as he was. His sense of justice, outraged by 
the wrongs he saw inflicted upon his people, led him to 
suggest to a few friends that they found a paper to 
champion their rights. ‘‘Le Carillon” was the result 
and appeared in 1869, just when the spoliation of 
Louisiana by the Afro-Carpetbaggers was at its worst 
and the impotent rage of her helpless white inhabitants 
at its hottest. Advertised as ‘“‘peu politique, encore 
moins littéraire, et pas du tout sérieuz,” this gay, 
irreverent little French weekly had the temerity to 
declare in its very first issue, that if Carpetbaggers 
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were to be licensed like peddlers, the fees would 
amount to enough to save the state from bankruptcy. 
All New Orleans laughed, and overnight the paper 
became a much-needed safety valve for the hate and 
pent-up bitterness of the Creoles. It even published 
amusing political caricatures, one of which showed 
Napoleon III abdicating and about to place his 
emperor’s crown upon the head of a kneeling General 
Grant, whose coattails were being held up by Secretary 
Stanton acting as a maid of honor. Sarcastic editorials 
and satirical attacks appeared in plenty, among them 
a very scathing but amusing serial called, Le mirifique 
et veridique Histoire de Mr. John Carpetbagger. Not- 
withstanding all this the paper survived the winter 
only to expire in May for want of subscribers. 

During the next two years the idea of resurrecting it 
became an obsession with Dr. Durel, who believed that 
“Le Carillon” could help to arouse the white Louisi- 
anians to action and show them the way to freedom. 
Finally his wife sold her last possessions, the jewels 
which had been her mother’s, and with the proceeds 


Abdication ——— 


NAPOLEON THE THIRD ABDICATING IN Favor oF GENERAL GRANT; 
Secretary STanton Acts As ““Maip or Honor.” From Le Carillon 
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the doctor revived ‘‘Le Carillon.”” He had been 
attacked by dropsy in the meantime, but even this 
could not hamper his industry and he treated patients 
all day and sat up half the night writing editorials or 
musical critiques. This time the paper became a 
success and was even more sprightly and biting 
than it was before. It defined the mulatto as an 
‘inferior race much less useful to society than would 
be the adulterous offspring of a carp and a rabbit”’; 
spoke of the state legislative body as ‘“‘Le Sénat 
Radicanaille;’’ and published an impudent quatrain 
about a Carpetbagger governor, which ran; 

The other day in a swampy bog 

A serpent bit Wm. Pitt Kellogg. 

Who was poisoned, do you say? 

The snake; it died that very day. 

From time to time it also printed the most hilariously 
outrageous and even Rabelaisian accounts of the 
doings of the Negro legislators; the particular object of 
its humorous invective being a small black Negro, 
César C. Antoine, an ex-barber who had gone into 
politics and become, first, state senator, and then 
Lieutenant-Governor. He was a peculiarly fruitful 
subject for caricature because he never appeared in 
public without a top hat, frock coat, green gloves and 
a walking stick. The ‘‘Carillon” often referred to him 
as the ‘‘Orang-outang,”’ and never tired of depicting 
him in embarrassing positions: being shot in the pants 
for stealing okra, having his eye blacked by his huge 
wife Frangoese, or in spite of the ‘Bill of Rights,” 
getting kicked out of a confectionary shop where only 
whites were served. In the account of a Carnival ball 
attended by twenty-seven black senators accompanied 
by ‘‘fifty-seven of their legitimate spouses,’’ the paper 
declared that Antoine came disguised as a — and then 
followed a small cut of a deer with branching antlers, a 
Gallic suggestion that the ‘‘ Lieutenant-Governess”’ 
was crowning him with the horns of her infidelity. 
Another indirect slap at her weakness for men was 
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delivered a few days later when ‘‘Le Carillon” 
reported Antoine as asking Frangoese if she did not 
think it most strange that two such black people as 
they were should have such a café-au-lait child; to 
which she replied, ‘‘Why, you poor imbecile, haven’t 
you ever seen a black hen lay a white egg?”’ 
Sometimes, however, ‘‘Le Carillon” removed its 
comic mask and showed the tragic discouragement 
underneath; as when the editor, after summarizing the 
important events of the year, wrote: ‘‘three hundred 
and sixty-five days, six hours and some minutes of 
abject slavery added to those we have already suffered; 
or when he published this death notice among the 


others: 
DEapD 


On the 4th of January, 1875. The American Republic. 
Born the 4th of July, 1776, she died under the blows of the 
parricide, U. S. Grant. 


Just as the ‘‘Tribune” gave the Negro side of the 
controversy, so ‘‘ Le Carillon” presented a startlingly 
graphic picture of the Creoles’ emotional reaction to 
Reconstruction; a picture all the more vivid because 
drawn by Latins unhampered by the self-conscious- 
ness which prevents Anglo-Saxons from revealing the 
full tide of their emotions. In its files can be traced, as 
nowhere else, the growth of racial hatreds in Louisiana, 
and the steps which led to the terrible final climax, 
when the despoliation of a helpless state and the goad- 
ing of a proud though defeated people gave birth to 
the White League, and their anger, bitterness and 
passionate revolt finally exploded in a pitched battle 
at the foot of Canal Street, in which the League 
defeated the Metropolitan Police and some forty men 
were killed and eighty wounded. 

In spite of his dropsy, Dr. Durel lived to see this 
victory of September 14, 1874, which was largely 
instrumental in finally restoring Louisiana the white 
supremacy for which he had made so many sacrifices. 
Soon after, however, he became so bloated he was forced 
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to do his editing at home. He died the following year, 
a month after ‘‘ Le Carillon” had ceased publication. 

Two names must be added to complete the roster 
of conservative ‘‘lily white’ papers: the bi-lingual 
Abeille,”” and the entirely French ‘‘ Renaissance” 
edited by a Frenchman, Emil Lefranc, and noted for 
the excellence of its foreign news. These together with 
the ‘‘Carillon’”’ were the only Creole journals of any 
importance to oppose the radical papers, ‘‘ L’Union,”’ 
‘‘La Tribune,” and the ‘‘Crusader,” owned by 
Negroes, and ‘‘L’Equité” and ‘“‘Le Sud,” edited by 
Frerchmen. 


ParRisH PAPERS 


Innovations come more slowly in the back country 
than in thriving port cities, so it was natural that no 
French newspaper was published in the parishes until 
twenty-five years after ‘‘Le Moniteur” had been 
founded in New Orleans. ‘‘La Gazette de Baton 
Rouge,” which appeared in 1819, was the first journal, 
as far as my investigations disclose, to be published 
outside of the metropolis. It was followed five years 
later by ‘‘Le Courrier de Natchitoches” and ‘“‘La 
Gazette des Attakapas.’’ The latter was so enter- 
prising a journal that even as early as the 1820s it 
carried a column of ‘‘advice to the lovelorn’”’; and 
also proved that feminine habits change little in a 
century, by publishing an advertisement which read: 


Founp! 

A small tin box containing a lump of blushes and a small 
piece of cotton for laying them on. The fair owner, who, 
perhaps, has grown pale (!) with regret for their loss may have 
them again by inquiring at the office. 


After the first three papers proved a success others 
followed until by 1840 every parish but eight was 
blessed with a Gallic newspaper. Their subscribers 
were for the most part a simple agrarian people who 
could not read English, so these French journals 
constituted their only link with the outside world, 
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and as a consequence exercised an influence far greater 
than that of the ordinary newspaper. Therefore the 
intelligence and training of their editors became of 
material importance in the cultural growth of the 
parishes. 

The equipment of these rural French newspapers 
was of the most primitive kind and generally consisted 
of a Washington hand-press and a few fonts of type 
housed in an out-building or barn near the editor’s 
home. This paucity of machinery had its advantages, 
because every time the levee broke, the editor’s house 
burned, or the paper was sold, the whole works could 
be loaded into a mule wagon and driven away. Indeed 
“Le Meschacébé”’ behaved like a ferryboat, crossing 
and recrossing the Mississippi five or six times during 
its long career. This paper, launched at Lucy in 1853, 
by Hypolite de Bautte, was bought four years later 
by Eugene Dumez, an exiled French journalist. Work- 
ing with unbelievable industry he wrote editorials, 
set type, operated the hand-press, and acted as 
printer’s devil. He even delivered some of the papers 
at the post office and left others on the levee for pass- 
ing steamboats; because in those days captains were 
accustomed to leave a newspaper as “‘lagniappe”’ at 
every plantation landing. When this little amenity 
was overlooked by one captain, he was reminded of it 
on his return trip by a sign tacked on the dock, 
reading: 

“Pas de journal, pas de fret!” (freight) 


During the Civil War the ‘“‘ Meschacébé” was forced 
to discontinue for awhile for lack of newsprint paper, 
Dumez not being as lucky as the Opelousas editors 
who were able to draw upon the stock of a wallpaper 
store. Upon the declaration of peace he resumed 
publication and eked out the local news with serials 
and scientific articles pirated with great discernment 
from the best Parisian reviews. Eugene Sue, Paul de 
Kock, Alphonse Daudet, and Emile Zola, all became 
unwitting contributers. 
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By 1878, when Lafcadio Hearn arrived in New 
Orleans, ‘‘Le Meschacébé”’ was so varied and inter- 
esting that he often quoted it in the ‘‘New Orleans 
Item” or reprinted some bit of fooling in the Creole 
dialect, taken from its columns. Indeed some of 
Hearn’s editorials were lifted bodily or in part from 
articles in Parisian reviews which had been reprinted 
in the ‘‘Meschacébé.”’ Thus, at least part of his 
early reputation as an authority upon abstruse and 
exotic foklore ought in fairness be credited to the good 
editing of Dumez. 

Exerting, as ‘‘Le Meschacébé” did, so great an 
influence on a mind like Hearn’s, it cannot be doubted 
that it was an important factor in the intellectual 
growth of the community which it served. 

Jean Sylvain Gentil was, like Dumez, an exile of 
1848, and before coming to America had graduated 
from a university, been admitted to the Parisian bar, 
and had had experience as a journalist. These varied 
qualifications made it easy for him to obtain a profes- 
sorship at Jefferson College soon after his arrival in 
Louisiana. It did not last long because the Civil War 
ruined this institution as it did so many others; and 
Gentil, forced to fall back on journalism, started a 
single-sheet weekly, ‘‘Le Louisianais,’’ in 1865. 
Through all the turmoil which followed, he kept a 
clear head and by his calm, common sense editorials 
brought his parish through that difficult period with 
fewer catastrophes and less bloodletting than occurred 
in any other. He was fearless in pointing out the 
mistakes of both parties, and when the Carpetbag 
government put Negroes in responsible offices, he 
attacked it so fiercely that Governor Warmoth re- 
scinded the designation of ‘‘Le Louisianais” as the 
“official”? paper of the parish. This was a Carpet- 
bagger device which had destroyed many opposition 
journals by depriving them of all the state, parish, and 
legal notices, their principal source of income. Gentil, 
philosophical even about this blow, simply changed his 
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heading to read, ‘‘ Le Louisianais. Journal non Officiel 
de la Paroisse St. Jacques.” 

His press was set up in a ramshackle cowbarn near 
the house and was operated by an old French composi- 
tor, for unlike Dumez, Gentil did not have time to do 
his own type-setting. He was not content to pirate 
feuilletons from foreign sources, but instead wrote 
almost every line he published, and during the fourteen 
and a half years he edited the paper, approximately 
2250 columns of editorials and some 750 poems flowed 
from his pen, as well as 25 long serials. Evidently he 
only wrote sections of these as they were needed, 
because he once apologized for the non-appearance of 
an installment of a serial called “Frizette,’’ by saying 
he had gone to New Orleans to celebrate the fall of the 
Bastille and so the poor girl had been unable to get out 
of the inkpot. 

When one of his feminine readers objected to his use 
in print of the word ‘‘culotte,’’ he promised, in the next 
issue, never to offend again, and then added scath- 
ingly: ‘‘ Americans are evidently very chaste in every 
way. Their literature is eminently proper—like their 
politics!’’—rather an amusing retort in the face of the 
fact that the Reconstruction era was probably the 
most corrupt American history has ever known. 

These papers bristle with as many bibliographical 
problems as a cactus has thorns. No files were 
preserved of many of them and the existence of some 
is known only through a few stray copies or by a mere 
mention in a contemporary paper. The same names 
were used over and over again for totally different 
papers published years apart, and the Donaldsonville 
journal which changed its name for one issue only, 
may be cited as a typical instance of the perplexities 
which pestered the bibliographer. This re-christening 
occurred because an old skinflint seduced his young 
serving maid and, when he discovered her condition, 
took her to New Orleans and deserted her without a 
penny. She came back to Donaldsonville with her 
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child and, when it was discovered he refused to make 
any provision for them, the townspeople became much 
incensed and gathered before his house to give him a 
charivarit with pots and pans, horns and drums and 
every other kind of pandemonium maker. After they 
had continued their uproar for several evenings, some 
of the crowd entered the house to see if he were still 
there. As they went in the front door their victim ran 
out the back and complained to the police that the 
mob was wrecking his house. Many leading citizens 
were arrested and thrown into prison, among them 
the compositor of ‘“‘Le Vigilant.’’ The editor, not 
wishing to miss the publication of such racy news, 
carted the type fonts to jail and the printer set up the 
paper behind the bars, re-christening it for that one 
issue, ‘‘ Le Charivari.”’ 


THE DECLINE OF FRENCH JOURNALISM 


Gallic journalism, as we have seen, increased in 
power and importance until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and then began to decline. This was not im- 
mediately apparent for, although many periodicals 
disappeared during the war because both editors and 
subscribers were at the front, this loss was temporarily 
compensated by a new crop of party papers born of the 
passions of Reconstruction. It was only an ephemeral 
rejuvenation, however, for as soon as the Afro-Carpet- 
bagger coalition was definitely beaten and racial ran- 
cors began to disappear, Louisiana-French journalism 
started to die a lingering death. 

The main reason for this was the waning use of the 
French language. The post war poverty forced the 
Creoles to forego their annual visits to France and 
made them send their sons to New Orleans public 
schools instead of to Parisian universities. Here they 
learned English and, because the American boys made 
fun of them they became ashamed to speak French. 
These changes caused a distinct cleavage with Gallic 
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culture and tradition and brought about a progressive 
Americanization of the Creole population that rapidly 
diminished the number of those interested in the 
French newspapers. 

‘TL’ Abeille”’ continued, and from time to time new 
journals were launched, but their mortality rate was 
even higher than it had been before the war. This 
diminution of interest in French became so apparent 
that a group of the older Creoles organized ‘‘L’ Athénée 
Louisianais”’ in 1875, for the purpose of encouraging 
the use of that language. The following year they be- 
gan to publish a small periodical called ‘‘ Les Comptes 
Rendus,”’ which was so well written that Lafcadio 
Hearn said there were few periodicals printed in 
English that approached it in interest and excellence. 
But it was too weak a reed to change the course of 
events, and by 1900 the use of French in Louisiana had 
become, not a necessity, but a mere sentimental 
addiction, indulged in by a rapidly decreasing few. 

In spite of all this ‘‘l’Abeille’”’ continued to live for 
another quarter of a century, supported as a sort of 
beloved symbol of a dead past, until, in 1916, the State 
Legislature gave it a mortal blow by passing a law 
making it no longer necessary to publish judicial 
notices in French. This deprived the poor ‘‘ Bee”’ of 
its principal source of ‘‘honey”’ and it grew weaker and 
weaker until, in 1925, it fluttered its wings and expired, 
after an existence that lacked only two years of a 
century. 

Today ‘‘Les Comptes Rendus de |’Athénée Louisi- 
anais’”’ is the only publication in French which still 
eixsts in New Orleans or Louisiana, and while in the 
parishes some of the old newspapers, like the ‘‘ Mescha- 
cébé,”’ still continue to appear, they are now published 
entirely in English. 

With the death of French journalism in Louisiana, a 
force, which for a century has exerted a great intellec- 
tual influence has disappeared; and to me it is problem- 
atical as to whether the gain in Americanization which 
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brought this about is equalled by the loss in cultural 
values. In any event, I shall alway regret the passing 
of those gay Gallic and Creole editors, witty, devil- 
may-care and belligerent beyond belief, who were 
equally at home with pen, pistol or sword, and who 
lent such color and spice to Louisiana life in the 19th 


Century. 
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TABLE OF FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS FouNDED 


Louisiana, ARRANGED BY DECADES 


1 
Pe 9 
3 
« « « = 50 
46 
35 
30 
1880-1890 . . ..10.. . 10 20 
12 


1800-1810 


1810-1820 


1820-1830 


1830-1840 


1840-1850 


EXPLANATION OF THE ForREGOING TABLE 


The sudden launching of nine newspapers in this decade was 
due to the advent of the first wave of French journalists who 
were driven from Santo Domingo by the Negro uprising, to 
the speeding up of business caused by the influx of many new 
residents and to the political jealousies and controversies 
between Creoles and Americans following the transfer of 
Louisiana to the United States in 1803. 


These disagreements quieted down, so only three journals 
were started. 

The beginnings of prosperity caused six to start in New 
Orleans and four in the Parishes. 

Up to 1837, when a panic took place, was a period of great 
inflation. This together with the growing prosperity and 
culture of the French-speaking population and the advent of 
the second group of French journalists exiled after the 
Revolution of 1830, caused the founding of fifteen papers in 
New Orleans and four in the Parishes. 


This was the golden era of French journalism in Louisiana. 
So great was the prosperity that thirty-three new publica- 
tions were begun in New Orleans and seventeen in the 
Parishes. This period also saw the first appearance of 
periodicals devoted to literature, art and music. The third 
and last group of French journalists came over as a result of 
Napoleon III’s proscriptions of 1848-51. 
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1850-1866 The number of new papers in New Orleans dropped to only 
sixteen, because of her decline as a port due to the growing 
competition of railroads and canals. Then, too, the increase 
of tonnage of ocean-going vessels made it impossible for many 
of the larger ships to pass the bars then at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. All this loss of traffic caused serious diminution 
of the city’s prosperity. These conditions did not affect the 
Parishes, however. Their prosperity continued unabated 
and thirty new papers were launched. 


1860-1870 The Civil War in 1861 killed many papers, but New Orleans 
was captured the next year, and the struggle which began 
between the carpet-baggers and Negroes on one side and the 
ex-Confederates on the other, gave birth to eighteeen partizan 
papers in New Orleans. Seventeen were started in the 
Parishes. 

1870-1880 As the passions of Reconstruction calmed down the number 
of new papers decreased to sixteen new ones for New Orleans 
and fourteen for the Parishes. Then, too, the poverty brought 
on by the war prevented the Creoles from sending their sons 
to French Universities; instead, they attended public schools 
in the State and learned English at the expense of French. 


1880-1890 Most of the older Creoles who clung to French because they 
had been educated abroad had died, and as all the younger 
generations spoke English, the need for French newspapers 
gradually ceased, although ten new papers were started in 
New Orleans and ten more in the Parishes in this period. 


1890-1900 During this period only seven new papers were started in 
New Orleans and five in the Parishes. 

1900-1910 The new papers dwindled to two for New Orleans and three 
for the Parishes, as the country communities clung more to 
French. All the old journals had stopped publication, and 
only the “Bee” remained. A law was passed in 1916 making 
it no longer mandatory to publish legal notices in French as 
well as in English. This removed its chief source of revenue, 
and when the linotype men charged double wages for com- 
posing in a foreign language, the “ Bee’’ stopped publication 
in 1925. 


NOTE—AveraceE Lire or a NEw ORLEANS PUBLICATION PRINTED 
WHOLLY OR PARTLY IN FRENCH. 

As close an approximation as it is possible to make from the figures at 
hand, is that: 

139 separate publications enjoyed a total of 

600 years of publication, which would make the average existence of a 
journal about 

years. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED IN NEW ORLEANS 


(139) 


L’Abeille de la Nouvelle-Orléans. (New Orleans Bee.) (Abeja.) 
1827-1925 

F. and E. Democratic for the most part, but sometimes 
Whig. Founded Sept. 1, 1827, by Francois Delaup. For the 
first three months it was published entirely in French, and 
then an English section was added, which continued until 
July 1, 1872, when the competition of other papers published 
entirely in English made it unprofitable to continue. From 
September 1829 to September 1830, there was a section 
printed in Spanish under the name “La Abeja.” This was 
done on account of the number of Spanish refugees who had 
fled to New Orleans from Mexico, due to the outbreak of war 
between Mexico and Spain in 1829. It was first published 
three times a week but soon became a daily. The “Times- 
Picayune” bought it in 1921, but it ceased publication in 1925. 
Almost complete files, beginning with Vol. I, September, 
1827, are in the Historical Library in the Pontalba Building 
New Orleans. In the City Hall Archives are copies from 
January 1831 through 1888, with the years 1832, 1838, 1839, 
and 1887 lacking. There are some years and odd numbers in 
the Library of Congress, the New York Public Library, the 
American Antiquarian Society, and the Yale College Library. 


L’Album Littéraire, Journal des Jeunes Gens, Amateurs de la 
Littérature. 1843-— ? 


F. It was founded in April 1843 by J. L. Marciacq. 
Began as a monthly; the following August it was changed to 
a semi-monthly of 24 pages each number. The numbers of 
Vol. I for July 15, Aug. 1 and 15 are in author’s collection; 
they are the only copies of this periodical I have ever seen or 
heard of. The majority of the contributors to these numbers 
were men of color. 


| 
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L’Album Louisianais, Révue Littéraire et Artistique. 
1851- ? 

F. Weekly on Saturdays. Louis Audibert was the editor- 
publisher, with offices at 111 Chartres Street. It was printed 
at the “Imprimerie de J. Lamarre.”’ Vol. I, No. 1, ap- 
peared on April 5, 1851, and is in the author’s collection. 
It is the only copy I have ever seen or heard of. It is 12 
pages double column, and is embellished with a good litho- 
graph of the St. Louis Cathedral, just after the alterations 
had been made. 


L’Ami des Lois (Friend of the Laws.) 1809-1824 
F. and E. Tri-weekly and daily. It was established by 
J. Leclere in November 1809, judging by the date of the 
first known issue, Vol. I, No. 20, of Jan. 2, 1810. It was first 
published as a tri-weekly and changed to a daily in 1815, 
and the next year the name was altered to“ L’ Ami des Lois et 
Journal du Soir” (Friend of the Laws and Evening Journal). 
In July 1820 it was again made a tri-weekly, but returned to 
a daily issue on Nov. 30, 1820. On Feb. 22, 1819, its name 
was altered to “L’Ami des Lois et Journal du Commerce” 
(Friend of the Laws and Commercial Journal), and on 
Sept. 20, 1822, this was changed to “Le Louisianais et L’Ami 
des Lois” (The Louisianian and the Friend of the Laws). 
Publication ceased on April 15, 1824, and the type and press 
were sold to “‘L’Argus,”’ which began publication four days 
later. “L’Ami des Lois” for Jan. 16, 1815 (now in Louisiana 
State Museum), stated that during the battle of New 
Orleans the paper did not go to press because: 


The editor and others employed in this office at the 
moment of invasion joined their fellow citizens in the camp 
and thought themselves more usefully as well as more 
honorably employed in defending their country than in 
satisfying the public appetite for news. 


The Wisconsin Historical Library has the issue of Jan. 18, 
1810 (No. 25 of Vol. I), and the Schwartz Collection had a 
fine run extending from Jan. 2, 1810, to Feb. 20, 1819. The 
author has the issue of June 9, 1812 (No. 397 of Vol. IV), 
and scattering issues through 1820 and 1821. The New 
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Orleans City Archives has June 1 to Nov. 4, 1813; Jan. 4— 
Nov. 29, 1814; Jan. 2, 1816; Dec. 31, 1818; July 1-Sept. 29, 
1819; Jan. 2-March 30, and Aug. 12, 1820. The Louisiana 
State Museum has issues of May 10, 1814; April 6—Nov. 25, 
1820. American Antiquarian Society has March 17 and 18, 
1818, and March 20, 1819. Yale College Library has Jan. 24, 
1815. 


L’Ami des Noirs. 1911- 


F. Bi-monthly. It was published by a Josephite, Father 
Pacifique Roy, at 919 Cambronne St., New Orleans, and was 
edited by French-Canadian members of his order. In the 
first issue, March 1911, Father Roy stated that his object in 
publishing the paper was to make known the exact situation 
of the Negro race in the United States and particularly in 
Louisiana, and to put before the public the efforts of the 
Josephite brethren to aid them. Unable to locate any copies. 
It is described in “ Histoire de la Presse Franco-Americaine”’ 
par Alexandre Belisle, 1911, page 378. 


L’Ami du Peuple. 1841- ? 

F. Tri-weekly and daily. It made its first appearance on 
Aug. 4, 1841, according to a statement of the “Courrier de 
la Louisiane” (Aug. 5, 1841), which added that it would be 
issued three times a week until after October when it would 
become a daily. ‘‘La Louisiane” of September 12, men- 
tions its prospectus with approval. I do not know the 
whereabouts of any copy. 


L’Ane. 1835- ? 
F. Weekly. The Louisiana State Museum has the only 
copy known to me. It is dated July 16, 1835, No. 3, but no 
volume number is given. 


L’Argus. (The New Orleans Argus.) 1824-1835 

F. and E. Daily. Manuel Crozat bought the press and 
type of “Le Louisianais et l’Ami des Lois” which ceased 
publication on April 15, 1824, and on April 19, 1824, he 
brought out the first issue of “‘L’Argus.” On Aug. 7, 1834, 
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the name was changed to “ Le Republicain de la Louisiane,” 
and its English section was called ‘‘The Louisiana Whig.”’ 
The following year on March 1, the paper was sold to 
“TL Abeille.” 

The Library of Congress has the first issues I know of— 
Nov. 29 and 30 of 1824, and the American Antiquarian 
Society has the daily issue of April 13, 1825 (No. 278 of 
Vol. I) and “The New Orleans Argus” of March 26, 1834 
(No. 2311 of Vol. 9) carrying no French title but printed 
half in French. 


L’Avenir. Politique, Commerce, Littérature, Arts, Sciences. 
1866-1871 


F. Weekly,semi-weekly, and weekly. It was founded and 
edited by L. E. Marchand, and first appeared on Aug. 19, 
1866. It was a weekly in the beginning but soon changed to 
a semi-weekly. On Jan. 12, 1871, announcement was made 
that thereafter it would be issued as a weekly again, on 
Sundays. Howard Memorial Library has the bound files 
for 1870-71. “L’Epoque”’ of Dec. 22, 1867 (in my collection) 
states that it absorbed ‘‘L’Avenir” on that date, but they 
must have separated soon afterward. 


L’Avenir du Peuple, Feuille politique, commerciale, et lit- 
téraire, dedié a l’ancienne population Louisianaise, aux 
citoyens naturalisés, aux étrangers de toutes les 
Nations et de toutes les classes. Publiée tous les 
Mercredi, Vendredi et Dimanche de chacque semaine 
par J. J. Regnard. (The Future) (El Por-Venir del 
Pueblo.) 1840- ? 


F., F. and E., F. and Spanish, and F., E. and Spanish. 
Tri-weekly. It was first issued in the beginning of August 
1840 and did not, I think, run for more than a year. First 
known copy, Vol. I, No. 3 (Friday, Aug. 7, 1840), is in the 
Howard Memorial Library. The last I know of is Vol. II, 
No. 43 (Nov. 4, 1840) in Howard Library also. It had a 
French section, an English section called The Future, and a 
section in Spanish under the heading El Porvenir del Pueblo. 
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Le Bons Sens, Journal des Marchands, des Habitants et des 
Artizans. Imprimé et publié par Mare Valette, J. J. 
Regnard, Rédacteur. 1842- ? 

F. Daily. Vol. I, No. 1, appeared Thursday, July 1, 
1842. It is in the Howard Memorial Library, as is also the 
last known number, No. 47 of Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1842. 


Le Bulletin de la Maconnerie Louisianaise. 1869- ? 
F. Semi-monthly. A magazine published by the Scottish 
Rites Council of Louisiana, which started publication in 
May 1869. (“Louisianais,’’” May 22, 1869.) No copies 
located. 


Le Carillon, Journal peu politique, encore moins littéraire et 
pas de tout sérieux. 1869-1875 


F. Weekly on Sunday. Founded by Dr. J. M. Durel, on 
Sept. 12, 1869. It ran until May 1, 1870, and then ceased 
publication until Nov. 3, 1872, when it resumed and con- 
tinued until May 2, 1875, and possibly later. It is particu- 
larly distinguished for its bitter and slightly scabrous but 
amusing attacks against the Carpetbaggers and the Negro 
office holders of the Reconstruction period. They were 
written both in French and in the Negro dialect. 

The only complete file (Vol. I, No. 1, Sept. 12, 1869 to 
Vol. IV, No. 27, May 2, 1875) is in the author’s collection. 
He has never seen any later issues. The Howard Memorial 
Library has Vol. I, Nos. 23-33, and Vol. II, Nos. 1-21. 


Le Cétacé. 1848-— ? 


F. Weekly. The “Revue Louisianaise,’’ Vol. 5, page 567, 
March 1848, mentions that a small periodical of the above 
name was being published in 1848 by D’Artlys whose real 
name was Hippolyte Debautte. I doubt if it existed six 
months, and have never seen a copy. 


Le Charivari Louisianais. 1842- ? 


F. Weekly. The only copy known to the author is No. 29 
of July 8, 1842, which is in the Howard Memorial Library. 
It is most interesting in that the whole paper is lithographed 
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and not printed. It had 4 pages and the news was written 
long-hand and transferred to the stone. The first page con- 
tained a political poem, the second, election news and short 
articles, the third, a boldly drawn political cartoon, and the 
fourth, two advertisements and an editorial complaining 
about the difficulty of getting acids with which to clean 
lithographic stones. I doubt if it lasted the year. No 
editor’s or publisher’s name appeared. It must not be con- 
founded with the one issue of the “‘ Vigilant’’ which appeared 
under the name “Charivari.’”’ It is believed to be the first 
paper in the United States to be printed by lithography. 


The City Journal. 1826-— ? 
F. and E. The Library of Congress has a single issue, 
May 12, 1826. 


La Chronique, Journal politique et littéraire. 1847-1849 
(a) F. Weekly on Sundays. It was founded by Méridier 
et Cie on Dec. 5, 1847. The author has in his collection the 
bound files from Vol. I, No. 1 (Dec. 5, 1847) to Vol. II, 
No. 100 (May 16, 1849), when it was bought by Charles 
Testut, who continued its publication and tried to popularize 
it by publishing Les Veillées Louisianaises as a weekly 
literary supplement on Sunday. “La Chronique” probably 
stopped publication before August 1850, because by that 
time Testut had gone to live in Mobile. It contains a great 
deal of poetry by contemporary Creole poets. Library of 
Congress has some scattered numbers of 1848. Must not be 
confused with “La Chronique” which follows. 


La Chronique. 1877- ? 

(b) F. Weekly on Sundays. Established on Wednesday, 
July 4, 1877, and thereafter always appeared on Sundays. 
It was published by P. Marchand & Co., and Jules Noblom 
was editor and part owner. 

I have Vol. I, No. 1 (July 4, 1877) to No. 26 (Dec. 30, 
1877). These are the only copies located. On Oct. 7, 1877, 
Noblom bought out his partner Marchand and increased 
the size and format of the paper. 
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La Commune de la Nouvelle-Orléans. 1871- ? 

F. Radical-Republican. Monthly. No copy located. It 
was the official organ of Le Club International et d’ Assistance 
Mutuelle de la Nouvelle-Orléans. Caron, who was a defender 
of the French Commune, was the moving spirit of the club 
and the editor of its bulletin. It is mentioned in “L’Avant 
Coureur”’ of Sept. 23 and Oct. 28, 1871, and in “ L’Equité” 
of July 2, 1871. At the demise of this latter journal, “La 
Commune”’ is quoted as saying that because ‘“ L’Equité” 
had embraced spiritualism she had thrown her into the 
street and killed her with a paving stone. 


Le Compilateur, mémorial politique, littéraire, anecdotique et 
libre penseur. 1862- ? 
F. Tri-weekly. The only copy located, Vol. I, No. 4, 
Sept. 2, 1862, is in the Wisconsin Historical Library. It was 
published by Frank F. Barclay & Cie. 


Les Comptes Rendus de I’Athénée Louisianais. 1876-— 


F. Bi-monthly. “Les Comptes Rendus” was a literary 
magazine published by L’Athénée Louisianais, an association 
of Creoles, formed to revive the use of the French language in 
Louisiana. The first number appeared on July 1, 1876, and 
it still continues to be published, although now at irregular 
intervals. Full files may be found at the headquarters of the 
association, in the Howard Memorial Library, and in the 
collection of the author. 


Le Corsaire Louisianais, Feuille hebdomadaire. Publié tous 
les Samedis par P. 8. Biron et G. F. Duclere. 

F. Weekly. It carried a quaint heading of a woodcut of 

a polite young pirate on the quarterdeck of a ship, with 

underneath the words, “‘ Politique et Littéraire.” Its price 

was “Un escalin l’exemplaire, 6 piastres par an.”’ Vol. I, 

No. 5 (Feb. 8, 1834) is in the Louisiana State Museum, and 
No. 13 is in the Howard Memorial Library. 


Country Visitor. 1878-1883 
F. and E. Weekly on Tuesday. No copies located. 
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American Newspaper Annual of 1881 lists it as a commercial 
newspaper founded by A. Meynier in 1878. It appears in the 
Annual for 1882 but is left out in 1883. 


Le Coup d’Oeil. 1854?- ? 

F. Weekly. No copies located. The only mention is in a 
translator’s note, dated Aug. 1, 1855, in ‘The New World” 
by Madame de Grandfort, translated by Ed. C. Wharton, 
New Orleans, 1855. “Madame de Grandfort made her 
appearance in New Orleans some three seasons ago as 
Madame Barousse—a public lecturer on French litera- 
ture . . . Mons. Barousse’s decease was soon followed by 
his widow’s marriage to M. de Grandfort, who had at the 
time established, or shortly after did establish, in New 
Orleans, a diminutive French weekly paper, entitled the 
‘Coup d’Oeil,’ treating in an agreeable, sprightly style of 
the Artistic, Literary and Social on dits of the day. The 
‘Coup d’Oeil’ was short lived, and Monsieur and Madame 
de Grandfort followed its exit by making their own—from 
New Orleans.” 


Le Courrier Francais. 1863?-1873 

F. Daily. The information about this paper is a mass of 
contradiction. The earliest copy known which is in the 
Howard Memorial Library, is dated Sept. 11, 1863, and 
marked “ Premiére Année Vol. I.’”’ No number is given nor 
the name of publisher or editor. ‘Le Meschacébé”’ stated 
that this paper was started in 1859, and that F. Limet and 
Paul Villars were the editors of the French section. Belisle 
lists it as established in 1861; and ‘Le Louisianais”’ of 
Dec. 7, 1872, states that Domenech-Passama had just 
brought out the first issue of ‘Le Courrier Francais,’’ and 
his statement, dated Dec. 1, 1872, of the aims of his paper 
was reprinted in full. “Le Courrier Francais” ceased 
publication in April 1873. The Library of Congress has the 
issue of April 29, 1864, marked “Premiere Anné’’ and “Edi- 
tion du Soir,” and the author has an extra of April 22 of the 
same year. 
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Le Courrier Louisianais. 1872- ? 

F. or F. and E. Tri-weekly. No copy located. ‘Le 
Louisianais of Aug. 3, 1872, stated that “Le Courrier 
Louisianais’”’ had appeared for the first time in July, 1872. 


Courrier de la Louisiane. (Louisiana Courier.) 1807-1879 

F. and E. Tri-weekly and Daily. Established Oct. 14, 
1807, by J. B. 8. Thierry and Jean Dacqueny. J. C. Saint- 
Romes bought the paper from Thierry in 1815 and con- 
tinued to publish it until he sold it to Jerome Bayon on 
April 12, 1843, who, in turn, sold it to T. Theard & Nicomede 
on Aug. 13, 1849. Theard edited the paper until 1853. 
Under some of its owners ‘‘ Le Courrier” endured financial 
vicissitudes that at times caused interruptions in its appear- 
ance. In 1859 it ceased publication on April 7, but on 
Sept. 18 it came out again, numbered Vol. I, No. 1, with 
Emile Hiriart as editor and Slidell and Laserre as owners. 
It ceased publication again sometime after 1860, and on 
January 1, 1879, the “Comptes Rendus de |’Athénée 
Louisianais” (p. 236) stated that the old “Courrier” had 
just reappeared with Charles Bléton as one of the editors. 

The most important file is in the Louisiana State Museum 
in New Orleans. It owns Vol. I, No. 1 (Oct. 14, 1807) 
published by Thierry & Co., to Vol. XXV, No. 7876 (begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1842, and ending May 31, 1842) printed and 
published daily by J. C. Saint-Romes. The only numbers 
missing are some during the years 1809-1810 and in the 
early part of 1815. The City Hall Archives of New Orleans 
have bound files from 1810 to 1860 with only a few issues 
missing; and Harvard Library has the numbers from 
Oct. 23-30, 1807. The Library of Congress has scattering 
issues between 1811 and 1860 and the author between 1812 
and 1857. 

A weekly called ‘Courrier de la Louisiane pour la Cam- 
pagne’”’ was published for subscribers from the parishes 
as early as 1811. 


Le Courrier du Vendredi. 1786 


Wm. Nelson of New Jersey, in his “Notes Toward a 
History of the American Press,” describes a single leaf, 
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pages 249-250, of the “Courrier du Vendredi,’”’ No. 62, New 
Orleans, 4 Aout, 1786. Clarence 8S. Brigham, in his bibliog- 
raphy of Louisiana newspapers published in THE ProcrEp- 
INGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society for 1914, 
states that Nelson informed him that “Le Courrier du 
Vendredi”’ was not a Louisiana newspaper. 


La Créole, Gazette des Salons, des Arts, et des Modes. Publié 
tous les Dimanche et Jeudi par Hains Boussuge. 
1837- ? 

F. Semi-weekly. Established Nov. 12, 1837. Vol. I, 

Nos. 1-3, 6-15, 29, 31-32, 34-35, are in the author’s collec- 

tion. No later numbers located. The Howard Library of 

New Orleans has Nos. 16, 17, 19, 22 and 23. It must not be 
confused with “Le Créole”’ of St. Martinville. 


Crusader. 1890?-1896? 
F. and E. Daily. Republican. Established by Louis A. 
Martinent, a man of color, about 1890. In 1895 it changed 
its name to the “‘ Daily Crusader.”’ No copy located, but the 
paper is listed in the newspaper directories of 1890 to 1896, 
and is mentioned in “Nos Hommes et notre Histoire” by 
Desdunes, p. 191. Very radical. 


The Daily Southern Star. 1865 
F. and E. Daily. Library of Congress has the issue of 
Dec. 2, 1865. 


La Démocratie Francaise, Journal Mensuel publié par le Club 
de la Democratie Francaise de la Nouvelle-Orléans. 

1880-1884 

F. Monthly, Weekly. Democratic. Established in April 
1880, as a monthly. On May 6, 1882, the Club sold the 
paper to J. Gentil, who became editor-proprietor and 
changed it to a weekly. He retired on April 26, 1884, ad- 
mitting defeat, and the publication stopped. The Club later 
resurrected it under a new name—“ Le Franco-Louisianais. ”’ 
Vol. I, No. 12 (April 15, 1881) and the bound files of 
Vols. III and IV (May 6, 1882-April 26, 1884) are in the 
author’s collection. 
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Le Démocrite. 1848 
F. Weekly. “ ‘Le Démocrite,’ tel est le titre du nouveau 
journal Francais du a la collaboration de deux habiles 
écrivains, MM. Armand Garreau et Supervielle . . . leur 
journal est-il un petit chef d’oeuvre de malice spirituelle et 
de gaité de bonne compagnie.”” From “ Revue Louisianaise,”’ 
November 1848: 144. In his “Portraits Littéraires,”’ 
Charles Testut states that only nine issues appeared. No 
copy located. 


Le Diamant, Publication Illustrée, paraissant tous les Samedis. 
1887-— ? 
F. Weekly. Established Jan. 29, 1887, and was published 
“sous les auspices des Cercles et Associations littéraires et 
artistiques de la Nouvelle-Orléans.”” A. Meynier edited the 
paper in a most amusing manner and published interesting 
stories of picturesque happenings in the history of the state, 
and a great many proverbs and songs in the Negro-French 
dialect. Howard Memorial Library has Vol. I, No. 2 
(Feb. 5, 1887) to No. 26 (July 31) complete. 


Le Dimanche. 1861-1876? 


F. Weekly on Sunday. Democratic. Established by 
J. J. Trosclair in January 1861. In February R. P. Théard 
became part owner, and in 1862, Michel Vidal became the 
proprietor. Vol. I, No. 7 (Feb. 10, 1861) and June 8, 
15, 29, and July 6, of 1862, are in the Wisconsin Historical 
Library. Issue for April 6, 1862, in the Library of Congress. 

In 1875 an association of printers either bought or resur- 
rected the paper, and brought out their first edition on 
Nov. 28, 1875, numbered Vol. I, No. 1. R. P. Théard, 
L. H. Sallettes were editors, and Adolphe Calongne was an 
associate. Vol. I, No. 6 to No. 17 (Jan. 2 to Mar. 19, 1876) 
is in the author’s collection. 


L’Echo. 1809 


F. and E. Daily. No copy located. Only known through 
a statement by Governor Claiborne in a letter of Nov. 18, 
1809: 
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There was lately a daily paper called the ‘ Echo” printed 
in French and English, but is has been discontinued. (From 
Claiborne Official Letter Books. Vol. V:16.) 


L’Echo du Commerce. Se publie par Theodore Lamberte et 

parait tous les jours excepté le Dimanche. 1808 

F. and E. Daily. Only issue located is in the Wisconsin 

Historical Library; copy of Sept. 28, 1808, Vol. I, No. 5. 

This is probably the journal mentioned by Claiborne under 
the name of “ Echo.” 


L’Echo de la Louisiane. Journal politique, littéraire, ad- 
ministratif et commercial. Fondé par un Société 
Louisianais, et publiée 4 la Nouvelle-Orléans tous les 
jours (excepté Lundi) par A. Crébassol et Cie. 

1836— ? 
Dec. 25, of 1836, (Vol. I, No. 100) is in the Library of 
Congress, and, Oct. 16, was exhibited at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition; present whereabouts unknown. 


L’Echo National. 1846-1848+ 
F. Semi-weekly. A. Aubry, Théard & Co., who owned 
and published “‘La Revue Louisianaise,”’ established 
“L’Echo” as an “Annexe de la Revue Louisianaise” about 
1846. Aubry was editor-in-chief of both papers. Author 
has “Trosiéme Année,” No. 128, April 16, 1848, which 
would make it begin in May, 1845; also has No. 130 of 
Sunday, April 23, 1848. 


L’Ecureuil. 1837 

F. Semi-weekly on Thursdays and Sundays. Vol. I, 

No. 1, of Nov. 19, 1837, is in the collection of the author. 
Only copy located. 


L’Entr’acte. 1850-1851 

(a) F. Tri-weekly on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
Established Dec. 5, 1850, and was published by A. Britsch 
with L. Placide Canonge as “rédacteur en chef et gérant.” 
It dealt with literature and the fine arts, contained good 
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dramatic criticism and was illustrated by lithographs of 
famous actresses. The bound files of the “Premiére Année,” 
No. 1, (Dec. 5, 1850) through “‘ Deuxiéme Année,’”’ No. 38, 
(March 4, 1851), are in the collection of the author. Only 
copies located. 


L’Entr’acte. Journal des théAtres, littéraire et artistique. 
Publié par Alfred Mercier, rédacteur-en-chef et L. E. 
Marchand, imprimeur-éditeur. 1870 

(b) F. Weekly on Saturdays. Established Nov. 19, 1870. 
It must not be confused with the earlier periodical of the 
same name, with which it had no connection. Howard 
Memorial Library has Vol. I, No. 1, Nov. 19, 1870, and the 
issue for Nov. 26. 


L’Epoque. Politique, commerce, littérature, arts, sciences. 
Journal hebdomadaire. L. Placide Canonge, rédacteur 
en chef. L. E. Marchand, gérant. 1865-1870 
F. Weekly. Later semi-weekly. Established in 1865. 
New Orleans directory for 1870 lists it as a semi-weekly 
French paper edited by Placide Canonge and L. E. Mar- 
chand. Issue of February 9, 1868 (3me Année, No. 22), is in 
the author’s collection. That of April 18, 1869 (Vol. 4, 
No. 32), is in the Louisiana Historical Museum. Author has 
also Dec. 8, 15 and 22 of 1867. On Dec. 22, 1867 “ L’ Epoque” 
absorbed “L’Avenir,”’ but they must have separated soon 
after. 


L’Equité, Journal du Progrés Universal. 1871 
F. Weekly. Radical-Republican. It was established and 
edited by Charles Testut on April 9, 1871, after he had sold 
120 shares at $10 each of a company formed to own and 
operate it. After the first three issues were printed by the 
Propagateur Catholique Press, it refused to print any more 
because “L’Equite” espoused the cause of spiritualism and 
advocated conciliation between the whites and blacks, which 
made it intensely unpopular. This and the competition of 
“La Commune”’ caused it to expire in October 1871. Vol. I, 
No. 1 (April 9, 1871), to No. 25 (Sept. 24), are in the Howard 
Memorial Library and are the only copies located. 
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L’Estafette, Journal politique, littéraire et commercial. 
1861-1862 

F. Daily; weekly; semi-weekly. Established by Frank F, 
Barclay on June 2, 1861, as a daily. By October the name 
was changed to “‘ L’Estafette du Sud.’”’ In his issue of Oct. 6, 
1861 (Premiére Année, No. 69), the editor announced that 
he resumed publication after an enforced interruption of 
three weeks ‘“‘ brought about by the ignoble manoeuvres of a 
miscreant,’’ and that on account of the hard times, daily 
publication could no longer be continued, and that from then 
on the paper would appear only on Saturday evenings. 
Emile Lefranc became editor in January 1862 (Meschacébé, 
Jan. 11, 1862) and bought the paper from Barclay, operating 
it under the name of Emile Lefranc & Co. After the capture 
of New Orleans, General Butler suppressed it for publishing 
bitter attacks against the Federal Government, but per- 
mitted it to resume publication on September 5, 1862. 
(“General Butler in New Orleans” by Parton, p. 434.) 

“T’Estafette du Dimanche”’ was probably a special weekly 
edition for the Parishes published after Lefranc changed the 
paper back to a daily again. Library of Congress, Wisconsin 
Historical Library, and the author have scattering issues. 
On July 27, 1862, Lefranc merged this paper in ‘‘ La Renais- 
sance Louisianaise.”’ 


L’Etoile du Sud. 

F. It had a very short run during or soon after the Civil 
War. (Foreign Language Press of New Orleans by Kendall, 
in La. Hist. Quart., July 1929: 365.) No copy located. 


L’Evantail, Journal bi-hebdomadaire, le Jeudi et le Dimanche. 
1846-1847 

F. Semi-weekly. This was a literary journal established 
by L. Siret, G. Souterre, L. Placide Canonge, in November 
1846. No copy located, but the author has the Prospectus 
dated Nov. 8, 1846. It ceased publication circa 1847. 
(“‘Esquisses Locales par Cyprien Dufour,” p. 133.) 
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L’Explicateur Américain. (American Exponent.) 1854-1855 
F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Established December 
1854, printed and published by Joseph Etter, 87 Rue de la 
Commune. Vol. I, No. 40 (Oct. 17, 1855), is the only copy 
located, and is in the collection of the author. 


Le Figaro. 1838 
F. Daily. Established by J. J. Regnard in 1838. The 
issue of July 3, 1838, marked “34 Le Figaro 1838” is in the 
Library of Congress; another copy of the same issue is in the 
Louisiana Historical Museum. These are the only issues 
located. 


Le Franco-Américain, Journal Politique, Commercial et 
Littéraire. 1848-1850 

F. Daily, except Monday. Independent. ‘“ L’Abeille”’ 
announced that “‘ Le Franco-Américain,”’ formerly published 
in New York, will appear in New Orleans on March 21, 1848. 
René Masson founded the paper (‘Revue Louisianais,”’ 
Vol. 5, p. 549), and a chartered association of fifty share- 
holders published it in New Orleans. There must have been 
hiatuses in its appearances because some of its subscribers 
asked if they should pay for the interruptions in publica- 
tion. (“Revue Louisianais,” July 9, 1848, p. 360.) On 
May 24, 1850, C. Potier and A. Joly signed a statement 
announcing the sale of the paper to “‘Le Moniteur du Sud.” 


Le Franco-Italien, Journal du Dimanche. 1859 
F. Weekly on Sunday. Established June 19, 1859, by 
Leon Laugrin. Only copy located was July 24, 1859 (Vol. I, 
No. 5), in author’s collection. It was two pages, both in 
French. There were articles of interest to Italians, but 
nothing printed in their language. 


Le Franco-Louisianais, Journal hebdomadaire paraissant le 
Samedi matin. Propriétaire-editeur: Club de la 
Démocratie Frangaise. 1881-1896 

F. Weekly. Democratic. The “Club de la Démocratie 

Francaise” established ‘‘Le Démocratie Francaise” in 1881 
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and sold it to J. Gentil the following year. On April 26, 1884, 
he gave up the paper and it ceased publication. The Club 
revived it under a new name, “Le Franco-Américain,” 
which they considered as a continuation of their former 
paper. 

In 1886 the New Orleans directory gives Emile Rivoire as 
the editor. L. P. Bouby edited it in 1887 and ’88, and 
possibly later. In 1896 it failed and J. A. Buisson was ad- 
ministrator. Its name did not appear in the city directory 
for the next year. Copies of Oct. 8, 1887 (8me Année, 
No. 2) and of July 21, 1888 (8me Année, No. 43), are in the 
author’s collection. Only copies located. 


Le Franc-Macon Louisianais. Publié par le F. . Ch. David. 

1845-1846 

F. Monthly. It was established by Charles David on 

Nov. 1, 1845, and was devoted to the interests of Free 

Masonry. Vol. I (Nov. 1, 1845 to Nov. 15, 1846), consisting 

of twelve numbers bound together, is in the collection of the 
author; they are the only copies found. 


Le Franc-Parleur. 1835 

F. Weekly on Sundays; later semi-weekly on Thursdays 
and Saturdays, and from May 19, 1836 on, it was a tri- 
weekly. A one-sheet prospectus of this paper, undated, in 
the Howard Memorial Library, states that ‘“‘Le Franc- 
Parleur”’ would be published by A. Crébassol on Sunday 
mornings without the help of collaborators. Only copies 
located: Vol. I, No. 22 (July 2, 1835), in author’s collection; 
Vol. I, No. 23 (Dimanche, 5 Juillet, 1835), in the Howard 
Memorial Library, and Vol. II, No. 38 (May 19, 1836) in 
Yale College Library. 


Gazette de la Louisiane. (Louisiana Gazette.) 1804-1826 


E. and F. Weekly; semi-weekly; tri-weekly and daily. 
Federalist. It was established on July 24, 1804, by John 
Mowry, under the name of “Louisiana Gazette,’’ and was 
the first newspaper to be printed in the English language in 
Louisiana. It was not until June 1817 that a French section 
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was added, under the title of “‘Gazette de la Louisiane.” 
The paper was first brought out as a weekly until Jan. 15, 
1805, when it changed to a semi-weekly; then on April 3, 
1810, it was made a daily and the name was changed to 
“The Louisiana Gazette and New Orleans Daily Ad- 
vertizer.”” At the same time a semi-weekly edition was 
begun under the title “The Louisiana Gazette for the 
Country.” 

The following year, beginning with the issue of September 
6, the name was again changed, this time to “The Louisiana 
Gazette and New Orleans Advertizer and” it became a tri- 
weekly. Between March 30 and April 4, 1815, the title 
changed to “The Louisiana Gazette and New Orleans 
Merchantile Advertizer,’’ and on Jan. 13, 1817, it again 
became a daily, but only until Feb. 18, 1817, when it returned 
to a tri-weekly basis. On Jan. 31, 1818, it again became a 
daily. Its name was changed to “Gazette de l’Etat” on 
Jan. 17, 1826, and from then on it changed its offices so 
frequently, due to financial difficulties, that business men 
acquired the custom of sending out a messenger each 
morning to find out where its office was located. (“Bio- 
graphical and Historical Memoirs of Louisiana,’”’ Vol. II, 
p. 154.) Files from July 31, 1804, through November 1826, 
with occasional copies missing, are in the Archives at City 
Hall, New Orleans. No later copies could be located. Yale 
College Library has March 19, 1818. 


Le Grelot, Journal Politique et Littéraire. 1846 

F. Semi-weekly on Thursday and Sunday. Founded in 
July 1846 and published by an association of workmen 
(probably printers). It had no connection with the defunct 
“Réforme,” having merely taken over its subscribers. 
“Le Grelot,” Vol. I, No. 8, July 30, 1846, in Howard 
Memorial Library. The only other issue located is that of 
the author, Vol. I, No. 4, July 16, 1846. 


La Guépe. 1817-1818 


(a) F. Probably weekly. It was established by M. Bon- 
neval in 1817, and ceased to appear in 1818, when he was 
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killed in a duel. (‘‘Une Colonie Frangaise en Louisiane par 
de Baroncelli,’? N. O. 1909 : 106). No copies located. 


La Guépe. 1902—present 
(b) F. Established by J. G. de Baroncelli, on Oct. 11, 
1902. It still appears at irregular intervals, and is the sole 
remaining newspaper published in French in Louisiana. It 
must not be confused with the previous paper of that name. 


L’Homoion, Organe de la doctrine Hahnemanniene. 

1859-1861 
F. Monthly. A medical journal dedicated to the cause of 
homeopathy, established May 1, 1859, by Dr. Taxil, and 
edited by him. The author has in his library, bound, the 
first twelve numbers beginning May 1859, and the eight 
first numbers of 1860. These latter bear a changed sub-title 
which reads, “L’Homoion, Revue de la doctrine Hahne- 
manniene,” and they appeared at indeterminate intervals. 
The author also has Nos. 4-8 of 1861. On April 10 of that 
year the journal was made a monthly again, published 
the 10th of each month under the altered sub-title of 

“L’Homoion, Journal de la Société Hahnemanniene.”’ 


L’ Impartial. 
F. It was a paper published in French in New Orleans, 
edited by L. Placide Canonge. 


L’Indépendant. 1835 

(a) F. Tri-weekly on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sundays. 

It was established in 1835 by J. A. Gaux et Cie. Howard 
Memorial Library has No. 17, Tuesday, May 26, 1835. 


L’Indépendant, Journal Franco-Américain. 1884-1886 
(b) F. Weekly on Mondays. Established by L. Dermigny, 

a Frenchman, in 1884, probably in January. In November 
1886 the ‘“Indépendant”’ was moved to New York, the first 
issue appearing there being that of November 15. The 
publication day for that city was changed to Thursday, but 
Dermigny continued to publish a New Orleans edition on 
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Monday as usual. Emile Serres, one of its principal editors, 
remained in New Orleans to attend to the paper’s interests. 
(“L’Indépendant,” Nov. 15, 1886.) 

I do not know how long the New Orleans edition was con- 
tinued. In March 1887 the paper became an evening daily 
and Dermigny sold it to a stock company. The following 
June it became a morning paper and the format was made 
larger. (“Indépendant,” Sept. 8, 1887.) How much longer 
it continued being published in New York, I do not know. 
Only copies located were those of the author. 


Le Jeffersonian. 1846 
F. and E. Weekly. No copies located. It is mentioned in 
“La Revue Louisianaise” (Vol. I, Aug. 23, 1846:515) as 
publishing the accounts of the sessions of the Legislature in 
1846. 


Le Journal des Petites Annonces et le Guide pour L’Exposition. 

1884 

F. Weekly on Mondays. L. Dermigny, who started “L’ 

Indépendant”’ launched the above journal in 1884, to take 

advantage of the Louisiana Cotton Exposition. No copies 

located, but it is listed in “The American Newspaper 
Directory”’ for 1885. 


Le Journal du Commerce. 1829-1832 
F. Probably weekly. It was established about 1829 by 
Ben. Buisson, who edited it until it expired, after an existence 
of only three years. (“Histoire de la Presse Franco-Améri- 
caine par Alexandre Belisle,” p. 374.) No copies located. 


Le Journal des Familles. 1879?-1880 
F. Weekly. Established by Dr. Charles Testut, about 
1879 or 1880. In April 1880 he changed its name to “Le 
Journal du Peuple.”’ (‘‘Abeille,”’ April 9, 1880.) No copies 
located. 


Le Journal du Peuple. 1880 
F. Weekly. In April 1880 Dr. Charles Testut changed the 
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name of his paper, “‘Le Journal des Familles,” to “Le 
Journal du Peuple.’”’ (Advertisement in “l’Abeille,” April 9, 
1880.) It probably expired soon afterward. No copies 
located. 


Le Journal de la Société Médicale de la Nouvelle-Orléans. 
1839 
(a) F. Quarterly Medical Journal. Established for the 
Society on Jan. 1, 1839, by a publication committee com- 
posed of Drs. A. Bahier, E. Fortin, H. Daret and Sabin- 
Martin. Only four numbers were published, according to 
Dr. Rudolph Matas, and they are in the Library of the 
Medical School of Tulane University, New Orleans. This is 
the earliest medical journal printed in Louisiana. No. 4, 
lre Année, Nov., 1839, is in the author’s collection. 


Le Journal de la Société Médicale de la Nouvelle-Orléans. 
1859-1861 
(b) F. Monthly. Medical Review. Established July 
1859. Copies for July 1859 and July and September 1860, 
are in the Howard Memorial Library. Dr. Rudolph Matas 
informed me that it was edited by Dr. Thiery, the secretary 
of the Medical Society, and that after appearing from July 
1859 through June 1860, it ceased publication for a short 
time but started again and ran until sometime in 1861, when 
it was stopped by the war. 


Le Journal du Soir. 1867?- ? 

Edited by Rivailles and Noblom. Fischer was associated 
with them in the ownership. No copy located. Mention 
seen in “L’Epoque”’ of Dec. 15, 1867. 


Le Journal de Tout le Monde. 1848 


F. Semi-weekly. Established in January 1848. It was 
published by C. H. Pothier and A. Joly. Belisle insists that 
L. Placide Canonge founded it, but I think he was only its 
editor. Vol. I, No. 13 (Feb. 24, 1848) is in the Louisiana 
State Museum. No other copies located. 
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La Lanterne. 1873 


F. Weekly on Sunday. Established by Charles Testut in 
1873. (‘Carillon,” Sept. 21, 1873 : 1.) No copies located. 


La Lanterne Magique. (The Magic Lantern.) 1808 


F. and E. Weekly. Only one copy known, No. 5 of Vol. I 
(Nov. 20, 1808), which is in the Wisconsin Historical 
Library. It was published by Johnson and Ravenscraft. 
There are several references to this paper in “The Official 
Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne’’: 

It is rumored that Burr and Dayton and other of their 
friends will be in New Orieans in the month of April or May; 
proposals have been issued here for publishing a weekly 
paper to be called “The Magic Lantern”’; it is to be con- 
ducted by a society of “choice spirits,’”” among whom are 
numbered Bollman, Workman, Kerr, Alexander, Daversac 
and several others alike distinguished for friendly dispositions 
toward the “would be emperor” (Aaron Burr). (From a 
letter to James Madison, Mar. 17, 1808, Vol. IV, p. 167.) 
The “Lanterne Magicale”’ is printed once a week—It is a 
vehicle of the most vulgar abuse of the officers and friends 
of the government, and is edited nominally by a Frenchman 
named Daudet. (From a letter to Robt. Smith, sec’y. of 
state; dated Nov. 18, 1809.) 


Liberateur. ? -1835 


“The editors ask that anyone possessing copies of ‘ Libera- 
teur,’ published in New Orleans by Milomower about 
thirty years ago, would please bring them to the offices of 
the paper and lend them to the editors for a few days.” (From 
“Tribune de la Nouvelle-Orleans,”’ June 13, 1865.) 


As the “Tribune” was a newspaper conducted by Negroes 
in the interest of Negroes, it can be deduced from the above 
notice that an anti-slavery newspaper, ‘‘ Le Liberateur,”’ was 
published clandestinely in New Orleans as early as 1835. 
If this supposition is correct it will prove the earliest anti- 
slavery paper in Louisiana and a great rarity. No copies 
found. 


La Liberté. (La Libertad.) 1869 


F. and Spanish. Weekly. 
In June 1869 “La Liberté” was founded and took the 
place of “‘Las Dos Republicas.”” It was printed in French 
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and Spanish and was dedicated to the cause of Cuba’s 
freedom. (‘‘Le Louisianais,” June 19, 1869.) 
Dr. J. G. Hava was the publisher and Ramon S. Diaz the 


editor. (‘New Orleans Directory” for 1870.) 


La Loge d’Opera. (The Opera Box.) 1856-1857 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. A literary journal 
established on Nov. 15, 1856, by Edward Clifton Wharton, 
who edited the English section, and Charles de la Bretonne 
(“Jacques de R.”), who was editor of the French part. 
This section was not just a translation of the English, but 
contained entirely original French matter. It made a 
specialty of its critiques of the opera and new plays, and 
another feature was the “Gallerie des Jolies Femmes,” 
elaborate descriptions of society women, which never once 
mentioned their names—a genteel reticence which would not 
be appreciated today. I have examined the files of Vol. I, 
from No. 1 (Nov. 15, 1856) to No. 26 (May 9, 1857), and 
believe that no more copies were published after the latter 
date. 


La Lorgnette, Revue des Thédtres, Courrier des Salons, 
Journal des Artistes. 1841-1843 
F. Semi-weekly on Thursday and Sunday. Established 
about 1841. When the theatres closed in summer, publica- 
tion stopped also and was only resumed when they opened 
again in the fall. L. Placide Canonge was editor, and ““Gaux 
et Trosclair’” were the printers. Howard Memorial Library 
has No. 49 (Dec. 11, 1842) of Vol. Il; and Nos. 2 (Jan. 6, 
1843) to 30 (April 16, 1843) of Vol. III, with numbers 10, 14 
and 26 missing. 


Louisiana Republican. 1881-1882 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Republican. The 
“American Newspaper Directory” of 1883 lists this paper as 
established in 1881 and published by Republican Pub. Co. 
No copies found. 


Le Louisianais et Journal du Commerce. (The Louisianian 


and Journal of Commerce.) 1839 
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F. and E. Daily. Established by Jéréme Bayon in 1839 
after he sold “L’Abeille.” It was edited by Charles Bayon, 
Jéréme’s brother, and by P. K. Wagner. It lasted not more 
than a year. In Library of Congress, Vol. I, from No. 1 
(Monday, Jan. 14, 1839) to No. 30 (March 2, 1839). The 
American Antiquarian Society has issue of Jan. 14, 1839. 


La Louisiane. 1841 
F. Semi-weekly on Thursday and Sunday. Established 
by a group of young literary men on Sept. 12, 1841. Numa 
Dufour signed the prospectus. Author has the first year, 
bound, Nos. 1 (Sept. 12, 1841) to 18 (Nov. 11, 1841). This 
last issue contained a bitter article complaining that it was 
the last number as they had not been able to secure sufficient 
subscriptions at $10 per year to make it pay. Yale College 
Library has Sept. 12, 1841. 

A notice in “Le Taenarion” (Vol. I, No. 1, Oct. 4, 1846), 
stated that “‘ La Louisiane” was merged with the “'Taenarion 
Satires Periodiques”’ on Oct. 4, 1846, to form “ Le Taenarion, 
Journal de Progrés,’”’ under the ownership of Agaisse and 
Boasse with Felix de Courmont as editor. This makes it 
seem likely that “La Louisiane” was revived soon after it 
died on Nov. 11, 1841, and continued until it was absorbed 
in 1846. It was much better written than the average, had 
a literary turn of phrase and excellent news from France. 


Le Louisianais States Rights. 1860 


F. and E. Issue of Feb. 22, 1860, in the Louisiana State 
Museum. 


Le Messager des Dames, Journal de Littérature et de Modes. 
F. Weekly on Thursdays. A cover of this magazine was 
seen in the Howard Memorial Library, but cannot now be 
found. It gave the information that it was the “Premiér 
Livraison” and that Fremaux was the “Libraire Editeur” 
at 162 Royal Street, and that it was printed by Bayon & 
Sollé. No complete number has ever been found. 


Le Moniteur de la Louisiane. 1794-1814 


F. Weekly, semi-weekly and tri-weekly. Established 
March 3, 1794, by Louis Duclot, the first newspaper to be 
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published in Louisiana. Its amusing motto was: “ Bombalio, 
Clangor, Stridor, Taratantara, Murmer.” earliest 
recorded issue is that of Aug. 25, 1794, No. 26, which was 
reproduced in facsimile in the Louisiana Historical Publica- 
tions Vol. I, No. 4. The plates, according to Wm. Beer, were 
burned in a printer’s fire and the original paper was also 
destroyed. (‘‘Moniteur de la Louisiane’ by Wm. Beer, in 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. XIV, 
part 2, 1920 : 127-131.) 

In 1802 it was still a weekly and J. B. L. S. Fontaine, who 
had become editor in 1796, was by 1804 also its publisher. 
(See issue No. 432 of Aug. 16, 1804, in Howard Library.) 
Berquin Duvallon (“Travels in Louisiana and the Floridas 
in the year 1802,” p. 61) wrote: “The printer himself (of the 
“Moniteur”) told me there were never more than twenty- 
four subscribers obtained for the paper and that in conse- 
quence it died.”” This makes it seem probable that there 
must have been an interruption in publication previous to 
1801. 

In 1809 (November) “‘The ‘Moniteur’ is printed twice a 
week and in French only.”’ (Letter Books of W. C. C. 
Claiborne, Vol. V, p. 15.) On Dee. 18, 1810, the paper 
became a tri-weekly. Fontaine sold it to Toulouse & Le Faux 
(C. Morane Toulouse and Louis F. M. Le Faux) on Jan. 3, 
1811, and on May 24, 1812, Le Faux bought out his partner 
and became sole owner. It returned to a semi-weekly appear- 
ance on June 8, 1814. Fontaine, at his death on July 4, 1814, 
bequeathed his file of the paper to the City Council and in 
his will said: 

This collection will furnish some day the materials for the 
history of this territory, seeing that the ‘“ Moniteur”’ is the 
only journal which contains all the official documents, 
Spanish, French and American, which relate to the changes 
of government and all officially issued territorial laws, 
decisions of the City Council, municipal notices, etc., etc., 
also the consumption of flour by the bakers, the bills of 
mortality and the list of baptisms and marriages etc. 

It is unfortunate that only nine years out of the twenty 
which should compose this legacy, can be found in the 
archives of the City Hall today. The paper was said to have 
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ceased publication about 1815 during the administration of 
Mayor Girod. (Kendall, “Early New Orleans Newspapers,” 
La. Hist. Quart., Vol. 10.) Aug. 25, 1794, was owned by 
W. H. Wilson. (Destroyed.) Sept. 4, 1800 and May 10, 
1806 are in the library of the late T. P. Thompson. Aug. 14, 
1802, Nov. 26, 1803, Feb. 28, 1807 and July 3, 1813 are in 
Louisiana State Museum. May 7, 1808 is in Wisconsin 
Historical Library. Oct. 22, 1806 to July 2, 1814 are in the 
New Orleans City Archives. Aug. 16, 1804 is in the Howard 
Memorial Library. Feb. 21, 1810 and Sept. 22, 1812 are in 
the collection of the author. Sept. 24, 1803 is in possession 
of Edw. A. Parsons of New Orleans, as is also Jan. 2, (No. 
1413) to Dec. 30, 1813, (complete). 


Le Moniteur du Sud. (Il Monitore del Sur.) Organe des 
populations Franco-Américaines. 1849-1850 

F. and Italian. Weekly, semi-weekly and tri-weekly. 

Established Aug. 5, 1849, as a weekly (on Sundays), half 
in French, and half in Italian, under the title ‘‘ Monitore del 
Sur.” On October 28 it was changed to a semi-weekly and 
the Italian section edited by Dr. A. Natili was dropped, after 
having appeared only thirteen times. On Feb. 3, 1850, it 
became a tri-weekly, and on the 24th the publishers’ 
names first appeared: “MM. L. Dufau, E. Eude and 
J. Lamarre.” 

On May 24, 1850, “Le Moniteur du Sud” bought out “Le 
Franco-Américain.’’ The bound file of the first year (No. 1, 
Aug. 5, 1849, to No. 85, May 24, 1850) is in the author’s 
library. They are the only copies found. 


Le Moquer, Journal des Flaneurs. 1837 


F. Weekly on Sundays. Vol. I, No. 31, Sept. 10, 1837, in 
the Louisiana State Museum, is the only copy found. 


Le Moustique, Journal hebdomadaire, devoué aux interéts 
et 4 l’amusement du public. 1892 

F. Weekly. Established Sept. 14, 1892, by J. L. Francioni 
who was both editor and proprietor. Vol. I, No. 1 (Sept. 14, 
1892) is in the Louisiana State Museum. Vol. I, No. 7, in 
the author’s library. These are the only numbers found. 
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Le National, Journal du Soir. 1855-1858? 
F. Daily except Sundays and holidays. Established about 
October 1855 by an association of printers who both printed 
and published it. They were Charles Dupaty, C. de la 
Bretonne, Jos. Dupaty, Jos. Rivero, A. H. Elie, and L. J. 
Even. In 1856 Théard, another printer, bought out the 
interests of Rivero, Elie and Even, and the paper was 
published by R. P. Théard, de la Bretonne & Co., the two 
Dupatys being the company. Marciacq was at one time 
connected with it. (Meschacébé, Sept. 25, 1858.) It must 
have ceased publication about 1858, as it was not listed in 
succeeding city directories. 
Vol. I, No. 148 (March 27, 1856), in the author’s library. 


The New Orleans Chronicle. 1818-1819 
F. and E. Daily. This paper was launched in July 1818 
by Thomas W. Lorrain. So far only three copies have been 
discovered and they are all in the New Jersey Historical 
Society of Newark. Their first number is Vol. I, No. 2 
(Tuesday, July 14, 1818), and with it is a prospectus printed 
in both French and English. The paper itself is entirely in 
English, with only the advertisements reprinted in French. 
This is also true of the other two numbers in which the title 
changes to ‘‘The New Orleans Daily Chronicle.”” These 
are Vol. 3, Nos. 326 and 327, dated respectively Monday 
and Tuesday, Sept. 13 and 14, 1819. Although in these three 
copies only the advertisements are in French, the fact that 
the prospectus was in French, and that Kendall (La. Hist. 
Quart. July 1929) stated that C. Morane Toulouse was its 
editor, makes me believe that it must have carried a French 
section at some time in its career. It is for this reason that I 
include it. 


L’Observateur Louisianais. Revue Mensuelle, Religieuse, 

Politique et Littéraire. 1892-1897 

F. Monthly. Established Jan. 2, 1892, by Rev. Pére F. 

Rougé. Baroncelli became its editor in February 1895. It 

ceased publication in December 1897. Complete files in 
Howard Memorial Library and in the author’s collection. 
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L’Omnibus, Journal politique, littéraire et commercial, publiée 

& la Nouvelle-Orléans trois fois par semaine, et redigé 

par une Société de Jeunes Gens. 1840-1841 

F. and Spanish. Tri-weekly. Established in December 

1840 by a “Société de Jeunes Gens.” Library of Congress 

has No. 3 of 1840 (Thursday, December 22), and the issue of 
Jan. 5, 1841. Only copies found. 


L’Opéra et ses Hotes. 1881 


F. Established in 1881. It bore on its cover “Sous la 
direction: G. de Beauplan. Album illustré avec Photograph- 
ies et Esquises biographiques par F. Armant. Edité a 
Imprimerie du Croissant.” It was a large and elaborately 
printed magazine containing biographies of the opera singers 
of de Beauplan’s troupe which was then singing in New 
Orleans. The actual photographsof the artists were pasted on 
the pages. It was published in four “ Livraisons.” Howard 
Memorial Library has a full set. 


L’Opinion. 1886-1888 
F. Weekly. Established by A. G. Nicolopulo, a Greek, in 
1886, as a rival to “L’Abeille.” He conducted it until 
September 1888 at a loss of $3000, and then sold his library 
and furniture to get money enough to resurrect it as a daily. 
It began to appear again on Oct. 20, 1888, but Nicolopulo’s 
funds ran out and the paper ceased publication on November 
1, after a run of only ten days. 


When Nicolopulo went broke, Trépagnier, a strange old 
man with a wen on the side of his forehead as big as a billard 
ball, took over the paper and ran it for awhile. His first act 
was to paint an enormous sign and hang it on the front 
door of the newspaper office on Royal Street. The sign was 
in French and read: “Sur les debris encore fumant de 
L’Opinion’ (resusicité).’”?’ (From Diary of Alfred Mercier.) 
Howard Memorial Library has “lre Année, No. 11, Di- 
manche 9 Janvier 1887. 


L’Orléanais. (Daily Orleanian.) Journal quotidien, Politique, 
Commercial et Littéraire, et Journal official du Conseil 
de la 3me Municipalité, Nouvelle-Orléans. 1847-1858 
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(a) F. Daily. Established in May 1847 by J. C. Prender- 
gast, who continued to publish it. Its first editor was Paul 
Boutet, who was succeeded by de Lauc-Maryat. Paul 
Villars was also its editor. Its issue of April 18, 1858, carried 
an announcement that it was forced to suspend as its offices 
in the 3rd Municipality were too far away from the wharves 
and the telegraph. Its equipment was sold at auction in 
September 1859. 

Issues of April 23, 1849, Jan. 1, 1850, and June 5, 1853, in 
the author’s library. Library of Congress has a bound file 
for 1847-48 (November 19—March 18), and Howard Me- 
morial Library has January 10 and November 19 of 1852, 
and September 15 and November 4 of 1857. 


L’Orléanais. 1891-1893 
(b) F. Weekly. After “Le Progrés” failed, its editor- 
owner, L. P. Bouby, established “ L’Orléanais”’ in 1891. It 
is mentioned in the city directory of 1893, but the publishers’ 
names given were L. P. Bouby and C. L. Babled. No copies 
located. It must not be confused with the previous paper of 
that name. 


Le Passe Tems, Macédoine Politique et Littéraire. Publié les 

5, 10, 15, 20, 25 et 30 de chaque mois. 1827-1829 

F. Six times per month. Established in 1827, probably by 

Boimare who was one of its editors. Vol. I is in the St. Louis 

University Library, St. Louis, Mo. Vol. II is in the Library 

of Congress. Howard Memorial Library has the bound files 
from July 30, 1827, to January 1829. 


Le Patriote. 1838 

(a) F. Daily except Mondays. Published by F. Duclere. 

Vol. I, No. 13, May 27, 1838, is in the Louisiana State 
Museum. It is the only copy found. 


Le Patriote, Revue Hebdomadaire, Littéraire, Artistique et 
Industrielle. 1876-— ? 

(b) F. Weekly on Sundays. Established July 2, 1876, 

with Fernand Armant as editor. The first seven issues, 
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beginning with July 2, are in the library of the author and 
are the only copies found. Must not be confused with the 
previous paper of this name. 


Le Penseur. About 1847 
Cyprien Dufour (in ‘ Esquisses Locales,’”’ p. 101) states 
that a journal called “‘Le Penseur” was published by James 
Foulhouse in New Orleans, a little before 1847. No copies 
found. 


Le Petit Journal. 1879 
F. Weekly. The “Comptes Rendus” of L’Athénée 
Louisianais of May 1879 mention that Charles Bléton was 
the editor of a new paper, “ Le Petit Journal,” which had just 
appeared for the first time. No copies found. 


Le Plébéien. Previous to 1847 

It was a “Whig journal published in French in New 

Orleans, previous to 1847.” (‘Vigilant,’’ May 5, 1847.) 
No copies found. 


Le Polyglotte, Journal Scientifique et Littéraire. Publié 

alternativement en Englais et en Frangais. 1848 

F. and E. Established by l’Abbé Malavergne, director of 

the College of New Orleans, to teach his method of language 

instruction. Five numbers, bound together and undated, are 

in the author’s library. The approximate date of publica- 

tion was learned from the fact that the pamphlets were 

advertised for sale in the “ Franco-Louisianais” during 1848. 
No other copies found. 


Le Practicien Homéopathique. 1857-1858 

F. Monthly devoted to Homeopathy. Established 
Nov. 15, 1857, by Louis Caboche. The author has Nos. 1, 2, 
7, 9, 11, of Vol. I. Howard Memorial Library owns issues 
from No. 1 through that of October 1858, with April and 
June missing. 
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La Presse des Deux Mondes, Journal Universal. 1848-1849 

F. Semi-weekly, Sundays and Wednesdays. “P. D’Artlys” 
(de Bautte) was the editor and general manager, and Gaux 
and Dutuit were the printers. Howard Memorial Library 
has a few scattering numbers from January to April, 1849, 
which are called “3e Année,” and are in bad condition. They 
are the only copies found. 


Le Progrés. 1890 
The New Orleans directory for 1890 lists “Le Progrés,”’ 
Louis P. Bouby, proprietor. As Bouby launched “L’Or- 
léanais” (b) in 1891, it is prebable that ‘‘Le Progrés” 
expired in the year of its own birth. No copies found. 


Le Progrés et Liberté. 1886 


F. Monthly. Established January 1886 with Gaston 
Dupoy de Hours as “ Directeur-Gérant.”’ It was a 24-page 
bulletin of Freemasonry. Vol. I, No. 1, in Howard Memorial 
Library. No other copies found. 


Le Propagateur Louisianais: Journal hebdonadaire du Cercle 
Social, dirigé par Edouard Louvet, Redacteur-Principal. 
Littérature, Politique, Industrie, Sciences, Beaux- 
Arts. 1827 

F. Weekly on Saturdays. Edouard Louvet, from Cal- 
vados, France, launched a French newspaper called “Le 

Reveil,” in New York City in 1825. In January 1827 he 

moved it to New Orleans, La., and changed its name to 

“Le Propagateur Louisianais.”” He did not change his serial 

numbering, however, and so the first issue to appear in New 

Orleans is marked “Troiaieme Année.” It was printed at 

the “Imprimerie Francaise du Cercle Social, rue Condé, 

No. 20,” averaged sixteen pages an issue, and its subscription 

price was $6.00 per year. In July 1827 it ceased publication, 

and “‘Le Passe-Tems,” its rival, published on July 30 a 

satirical obituary between heavy mourning bands. Tne only 

known issues are in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 

which has Numbers 2 (January 13) to 10 and 12 to 17 

(April 28) of 1827. 
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Le Propagateur Catholique. 1842-1888 
F. Weekly. Established by L’Abbé Perché on Nov. 12, 
1842. Both the “American Newspaper Directory”’ of 1885, 
and the catalogue of newspapers in the Wisconsin Historical 
Library state it was founded in 1810, but this is incorrect. 
This mistake probably arose because they confounded “Le 
Propagateur,”’ which expired in 1827, with “Le Propaga- 
teur Catholique.” A bitter disagreement between the 
Bishop of New Orleans and the wardens of the St. Louis 
Cathedral, over the right of appointment of its pastor, 
caused Perché to found this paper in order to win public 
opinion to the side of his superior; and although it was 
advertised as published by a society of literary men, Perché 
himself did most of the work. The Abbé continued to edit 
the paper until Aug. 29, 1857, when he announced that the 
condition of his health forced his retirement. It continued 
to appear under various editors until 1888. (Catalogue of 
the Newspapers in the possession of Wisconsin Historical 
Society.) 

The only long run of this publication is in the St. Louis 
University Library, St. Louis, Mo., which has Vol. I (No. 1, 
Nov. 12, 1842) through Vol. XX (May 15 to Nov. 6, 1852) 
complete. The author has bound together in a small volume, 
22 x 14 cm, what purports to be the issues for the first year 
of its appearance, 1842-1843; but, as one number ends and 
another begins in the middle of the same page, he believes 
this to be a reprint. In addition he has scattered issues 
between 1857 and 1865. The Wisconsin Historical Library 
has issues from November 1842 to May 1843; January 1861 
to March 1862; April to December 1862. The American 
Antiquarian Society has Vol. I, 1842-1843. 


Le Quatorze Septembre. 1875 
F. Weekly. Established by Albert Favre on Nov. 7, 1875. 

It only ran four issues and expired, on December 6 of the 
same year. (Meschacébé, April 1, 1876.) No copies found. 


La Réforme. Politique, Commercial et Littéraire. 1845-1846 


F. Semi-weekly, Sundays and Thursdays. Established 
and edited by Paul Boutet on Aug. 23, 1845, and printed by 
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René P. Théard, who either bought, or took it over in settle- 
ment of an unpaid printing bill, in April 1846. In a column 
headed “ Littérature Indigéne”’ it published many essays 
and poems by Creole writers. 

Author has Vol. I, Nos. 12 (Sept. 25, 1845), 52, 57, 61, 65, 
69, 75, 77, 79, 82-84, 86 and 87 (June 17, 1846). Howard 
Library has Vol. I, No. 65. 


La Renaissance, Journal Quotidien paraissant tous les matins 
le Dimanche excepté. Eugene Lamuloniére, Rédacteur 
en chef. Henri Vignaud, Gérant. 1861-1862 


F. A daily called “‘La Renaissance” was established in 
May 1862 by Eugene Lamuloniére, Henri Vignaud and 
Charles Escousse, as an adjunct to “La Renaissance 
Louisianaise,” a weekly journal founded the previous year. 
It (the daily) had both a morning and an evening edition, 
the former printed on a sheet four times as large as the 
latter. I do not know how long the “ Renaissance” (daily) 
was continued, but believe publication was stopped when or 
soon after Lefranc bought the ‘‘ Renaissance Louisianaise.” 
(July 27, 1862.) 

The author has of Vol. I, Nos. 21 (June 11, 1862), 38, 42 
(both editions, evening and morning), and 55. The Wis- 
consin Historical Library has scattering issues between 
No. 1 of Vol. I and the issue of July 19, 1862. 


La Renaissance Louisianaise, Revue hebdomadaire, Politique, 
Scientifique et Littéraire. 1861-1871 
F. Weekly on Sundays. Established May 5, 1861, with 
Emile Hiriart as redacteur-en-chef of the political section, 
and Henri Vignaud as gerant of the literary part. Dr. 
Beugnot, Ben. Buisson, A. Canonge, P. Canonge, C. Dufour, 
N. Dufour, O. Dugué, C. Delery, A. Fabre, Dr. Faget, Chs. 
Gayarré, E. Lamuloniére, Ad. Schreiber, F. Limet, D. Rou- 
quette, Dr. Trudeau, R. Thomassy, T. Theard, and P. 
Villars, were all listed as associate editors. 
In the third issue (July 27, 1862) of Vol. III, it was an- 
nounced that in consequence of a merger between ‘‘L’Esta- 
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fette du Sud” and “La Renaissance Louisianaise,” Vignaud 
and Escousse would withdraw from the latter paper and 
Lamuloniére would become a collaborator of “‘ L’Estafette.”’ 
This notice was signed by H. Vignaud, Ch. Escousse and 
E. Lamuloniére as owners of “‘ La Renaissance Louisianaise.”’ 
The next issue, No. 4, bore the subtitle, “edited and pub- 
lished by Emile Lefranc & Cie,”’ while the following issue 
No. 6, stated that it was published by “E. Lefranc, E. 
Dumez and E. Lamuloniére.”’ In this volume (III) the sub- 
title “Organe des Populations Franco-Américains du Sud,” 
appears for the first time. Lefranc soon bought out his 
associate and continued to conduct the paper successfully 
as owner-editor until May 21, 1871, on which day he an- 
nounced that he had sold the paper to Henri Dubos (ex- 
editor of “L’Avenir”’). Lefranc explained that he had taken 
this action because he wished to devote all his time to 
developing a Ramie decorticator which would make it 
possible to grow this flax-like crop in Louisiana. I believe 
the paper ceased publication soon after this time. December 
24, 1871, is the last issue located. 

The most important run of this journal is in the author’s 
collection: May 5 to Sept. 8, 1861; July 13, 1862, to April 12, 
1863; Jan. 7 to Dec. 30, 1866; Jan. 6 to Dec. 29, 1867; Jan. 5 
to Dec. 27, 1868; Jan. 3 to Dec. 26, 1869; Jan. 2 to Dec. 25, 
1870; Jan. 1 to Dec. 24, 1871. Vol. 4, 1864, is in the Howard 
Memorial Library. Wisconsin Historical Library has 
scattering issues in 1862. 


Le Renard Démocrate. 1834 

F. The issue of June 26, 1834, is listed as having been on 

exhibition in the Louisiana exhibit at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. No copy found. 


La République. 1863 

F. Daily. Established by Frank F. Barclay, publisher, on 
January 4, 1863. Premiére Année, No. 1, Jan. 4, 1863, 
and No. 5, Feb. 1, 1863, are in the Howard Memorial 
Library, and are the only copies found. 
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Le Républicain. 1845 

F. Semi-weekly. Thursdays and Saturdays. “ Know- 
Nothing.” It was a short lived political paper established 
on July 4, 1845, to elect Charles Derbigny governor and to 
support the so-called “American Party,’ which was only 
an euphonious name for “Know-Nothing.” After the 
campaign was over it ceased publication, the last issue 
appearing on Dec. 23, 1845. It is important in that it gives a 
complete picture of the Creole reaction to this political 
party. No publisher’s name was given, but it was printed 
by “Hippolyte Méridier, rue Craps entre Mandeville et 
Espagne.’’ Complete files in the author’s collection and in 
the Howard Memorial Library. 


Le Républicain de la Louisiane. (The Louisiana Whig.) 
1834-1835 
F. and E. On August 7, 1834, the name of “‘l’Argus” was 
changed to “ Le Républicain de la Louisiane” and its English 
section was called ‘‘The Louisiana Whig.” This paper was 
absorbed by “l’Abeille”’ on March 1, 1835. (See, “‘ Louisiana” 
edited by Alcée Fortier, Vol. II, p. 250.) 


Le Réveil. 1878 

(a) F. Weekly. Democratic. Established in New 
Orleans in the beginning of March. (“Le Louisianais,”’ 
March 9, 1878.) No copies found. 


Le Réveil, Journal Indépendant. Publié par la Société de 
Publication de Réveil. 1897-1900 

(b) F. Semi-weekly on Thursdays and Sundays. Tri- 
weekly. Established on July 4, 1897, by a corporation with 
Monoritta as editor, and was still listed in the newspaper 
directories of 1900. The paper was bought by F. C. Philippe, 
Jr. & L. Haulard, on Nov. 18, 1897, and sometime before 
Jan. 7, 1899, L. Haulard became the sole proprietor and 
editor and changed the paper to a tri-weekly. Howard 
Memorial Library has Nos. 1, 18-42 and 81 to 83 of Vol. I. 


Le Réveil des Peuples. Organe des Emigrants et de la 
Démocratie sociale et universelle. 1852 
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F. Weekly on Sundays. Established and edited by 
L. Caboche and G. Vidal in the interests of political exiles 
from France. lre Année, No. 29 (Oct. 24, 1852), the only 
copy found is in the collection of the author. 


La Revue. 1895 


F. Monthly. Established on March 30, 1895, by Marie 
Roussel, with the idea of encouraging the use of the French 
language in Louisiana. The third number (May 1895) an- 
nounced the forthcoming marriage of the editress-proprietor, 
Mlle. Roussel to the Count de Calcinara in June, and 
although it stated that she would continue the publication 
of her review after marriage, it is probable that she did not 
do so, as this May issue was the last found. Full files (Nos. 1, 
2 and 3) in the author’s collection and in the Howard 
Memorial Library. 


Revue Louisianaise. 1846-1848 
F. Weekly on Sunday. Established April 5, 1846, by 
La Société Littéraire et Typographique de la Nouvelle-Orléans, 
which was in reality A. Aubry, Théard & Cie. P. Boizard 
was the first editor (Tome III, p. 4) and was followed by 
A. Aubry in 1847 and ’48. Vol. I, No. 1 (April 5, 1846) 
through Vol. 7, No. 14 (Dec. 31, 1848) complete, is in the 
author’s collection, together with a typewritten index 
separately bound. This latter issue is the last known. 
Howard Memorial Library has the same run, but without 
an index, and without Vol. III, a supplement dated 1846, 
containing Eugene Briffault’s “Le Sécret de Rome,’’ and 
with No. 10 of 1846 missing. Library of Congress has Vol. I, 
No. 3, to No. 25, and Vol. 6, No. 4, to Vol. 4, No. 18. The 
latter, wrongly bound, is in order given. 

This magazine was well edited, illustrated by Garbeille’s 
caricatures of prominent New Orleanians, and is one of the 
three most important periodicals published in French in 
Louisiana; the other two being ‘‘Les Comptes Rendus” of 
L’Athénée Louisianais, and “La Renaissance Louisianaise.” 


La Semaine de la Nouvelle-Orléans. 1851-1852 
F. Weekly on Sundays. Established by Charles Testut 
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in 1851. The only copy located, No. 51 (April 11, 1852) 
of the first year, is in the Howard Memorial Library. 
Only eight pages of it are there. It should contain an addi- 
tional “Annexe Littéraire’”’—eight pages more of feuilleton. 
It probably did not continue publication for long after this 
time. 


Le Spiritualiste de la Nouvelle-Orléans. 1857-1858 
F. Monthly devoted to spiritualism. Established Jan. 1, 
1857, by Joseph Barthet. Vol. I complete, twelve numbers 
and a supplement dated May 1857, and Vol. II, Nos. 1-11 
incl. (Nov. 1858), and duplicates are in the author’s collection 
and are the only copies found. 


Le Sud, publié par une Société. 1861 

(a) F. Weekly. The Wisconsin Historical Library has 

scattering issues in March and April 1861. Only copies 
known. 


Le Sud, Journal de la Conciliation, Publié sous le patronage 
de membres éminents du parti Republicain 4 la Nouvelle 


Orléans. 1873 
(b) F. Semi-weekly. Radical-Republican. Established 
July 4, 1873, with “Jacques de R...” (Charles de la 


Bretonne) as editor. It was radical republican in sentiment, 
favored the Negro, and published a series of articles lauding 
his intellectual attainments, which stirred up great antag- 
onism. I doubt that the paper lasted the year through. 
Vol. I, No. 5 (Aug. 7, 1873) in the author’s collection, and 
Vol. I, No.6 (Aug. 14, 1873) in the Louisiana State Museum, 
are the only copies found. 


Le Taenarion, Journal du Progrés. 1846 
F. Tri-weekly. Established on Oct. 4, 1846, by a merger 
of ‘‘La Louisiane and’’“ Le Taenarion, Satires Périodiques.”’ 
C. Agaisse and O. Boasso were the publisher-printers and 
Felix de Courmont was the editor. De Courmont resigned 
on Nov. 26, 1846. Vol. I, No. 1 (Oct. 4, 1846), through 
No. 16 (November 24), with No. 4 missing, are in the 
collection of the author and are the only copies found. 
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Le Taenarion, Satires Périodiques. 1846-1847 
F. (in verse) Semi-weekly. Established July 15, 1846, by 
Felix de Courmont. Each issue contained one or more 
satires in French verse written by de Courmont himself. 
The author has a complete file of twelve numbers beginning 
with the Prospectus which appeared on July 15, 1846, and 
ending with issue No. 12, called Ismael, le Preteur sur Gages, 
of Jan. 1, 1847. Later they were all published together in 
paper covered book form. All the satires which appeared 
after the launching of ‘‘ Le Taenarion, Journal du Progrés,”’ 
were first published in it. 


Le Télégraphe et le Commercial Advertizer. 1803-1812 


F. and E. Semi-weekly. Tri-weekly. Established Dec. 
14, 1803, by Beleurgey & Renard. (Claudin de Beleurgey, 
probably the one who published Le Patriote Frangais in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1795.) Renard’s first name was Jean. 
Nugent edited the English section. In 1804 Beleurgey 
bought out Renard’s interest. In 1806 the paper was 
changed to a tri-weekly and the name became “Le Télé- 
graphe and New Orleans Price Current.” The following 
year it became “‘Le Télégraphe et le General Advertiser.”’ 
A weekly country issue was instituted in 1810 and called 
“Le Télégraphe de la Campagne.” Sometime in 1810 or 
1811 Jean Dacqueny acquired the paper and changed its 
name to “Télégraphe Louisianais and Merchantile Ad- 
vertiser.’’ Kohlheim and Mitchell bought the paper from 
Dacqueny and established a newseries on April 2, 1812, under 
the same title but with new volume numbering. 

Last issue located is that of April 18, 1812, which together 
with a few issues of that and the previous year, are in the 
Harvard Library. The American Antiquarian Society, the 
Library of Congress, the Wisconsin Historical Library, have 
each got a few scattering issues; that of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, of Dec. 17, 1803, being the first known. 
See: La. Hist. Quart., Vol. II, No. 3, July 1919 : 292. 


Le Temps. (The Times.) 1859-1860 
F. and E. Weekly. Established July 10, 1859. Paul 
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Villars, who had been editor of the defunct ‘ L’Orléanais,”’ 
edited the French section, and Brennan, the English. It 
ran for only nine months. (‘Meschacébé,” July 9, 1859.) 
No copies found. 


Le Tintamare. 1841?-1846? 

Listed by Belisle as published in New Orleans sometime 
between 1841 and 1846. (“Histoire de la Presse Franco- 
Americaine.’’) No copies found. 


La Tribune de la Nouvelle-Orléans. 1864-1870 

F. and E. Tri-weekly. Daily. Weekly. Radical Negro 
Republican. Established July 21, 1864, by Dr. L. C. 
Roudanez (Negro), who had bought the type and equipment 
of the defunct “‘Union.’”’ The editor, known as Charles J. 
Dalloz, was in reality Jean Charles Houzeau, a distinguished 
Belgian astronomer, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium and the French Institute. Exiled on account of his 
Republican activities, he came to America and ardently 
embraced the abolitionist cause. Paul Trévigne, a mulatto 
who had edited “‘La Union,” assisted him. ‘La Tribune” 
was the official organ of the Republican party in Louisiana, 
and described itself as a “Journal Politique, Progressiste et 
Commercial.” Its slogan was “Universal Suffrage Equal 
Rights before the Law.” 

For the first thirty-two issues it appeared tri-weekly, but 
with the thirty-third (Oct. 14, 1864) it became a daily 
(Monday excepted). The most complete files are in the City 
Hall Archives; from its first issue, July 21, 1864, through 
December 1867. The copies for the year 1866, however, are 
missing, which is unfortunate, as the Mechanics’ Hall riots 
took place at that time, and it would be interesting to know 
the Negro reaction to an event in which so many of them 
lost their lives. The issue of Dec. 31, 1867, stated that as 
usual no paper would be published on January 1, and added 
that none would be published on the second either. Although 
this statement gave the impression that the paper was about 
to stop publication, such could not have been the case, as 
the New Orleans Directory of 1870 listed it as still being 
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published in French and English, and gave the proprietor’s 
name as Dr. L. C. Roudanez and the publisher’s as J. B. 
Roudanez (his son). 

There are two copies at Howard Library, and the author 
has scattering copies of the years 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1870. 
The latest issue located is No. 1329 of the seventh year, 
Vol. X (March 5, 1870), in the author’s collection. It shows 
that in May 1869 the paper became a weekly published on 
Saturdays. 


Le Tropique. 1872 

F. Weekly. Republican. Established in September 1872. 

It backed Grant for president and Kellogg for governor of 

Louisiana. It was just a political creation born to die after 
election day. (“‘Louisianais,’’ Gentil, Sept. 14, 1872.) 


The Trumpeter. 1811-1812 


F. and E. Weekly. Published by Toulouse and Mitchell. 
The only issue located is that in the Harvard Library, Vol. I, 
No. 53 (Oct. 10, 1812). 


The Union, or, New Orleans Advertiser & Price Current. 
1803-1804 


F. and E. Weekly. Semi-weekly. Established Dec. 13, 
1803, by James Lyon & Co. Announced as a semi-weekly, 
the paper was nevertheless published as a weekly until 1804, 
when the semi-weekly was instituted and also a weekly “for 
the country.” By May 22, 1804, Lyon had become sole 
owner and J. Kidder was the assistant editor. The news- 
paper and printer’s shop was bought by Jas. M. Bradford 
and he brought out a new paper on Dec. 20, 1804, called 
“The Orleans Gazette.”” There is no record that the 
“Gazette” published a French section, so it is not included; 
but Kendall states “‘The Union” was “‘apparently printed” 
in both English and French. (‘‘Early New Orleans News- 
papers,” La. Hist. Quart., July 1927, Vol. 10, No. 3 : 399.) 

Issues for Dec. 20 and 27, 1803, in the Harvard University 
Library. American Antiquarian Society has a dozen scatter- 
ing issues in 1804. 
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L’Union. 1857 
(a) F. Daily. Established by a stock company in 1857. 
Eugene Dumez, Leon Laugrin and E. Lamuloniére were 
editors and owned stock. City Hall Archives has Vol. I, 
No. 151 (July 1, 1857) through No. 261 (October 31). This 
last issue states the paper will be provisionally suspended. 
I do not believe it was ever resumed. This paper was 
published entirely by white men, and must not be confused 
with “L’Union,” a Negro paper. 


L’Union, Journal Politique, Littéraire et Progressiste. 
1862-1864 

(b) F., F. and E. Tri-weekly, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday mornings. Negro. Radical Republican. Estab- 
lished as a weekly in 1862 by Dr. Louis C. Roudanez and 
a group of other colored men. Paul Trévigne (colored) was 
the real editor, although the name of a white man, Frank F. 
Barclay, “éditeur-imprimeur,’”’ was given for diplomatic 
reasons. By 1864 no editor or publisher’s name appeared, 
only the printer’s address, ‘‘Presse de |’Union.” The 
American Antiquarian Society has issue of July 14, 1863 
(Vol. 2, No. 12). 

The author has only one copy consisting of one sheet folded 
in two. Both sides of the first half are in French, the other 
two in English. On the French section appears ‘‘ Deuxiéme 
Année, Jeudi 21, Janvier 1864, Vol. Il, No. 90.” while on 
the English part is printed “First year, Thursday Jan. 21, 
1864, Vol. I, No. 83.”’ which would make it appear that the 
English section was added some time after the paper had 
been started. In July of 1864 the paper stopped publication 
and sold its type and press to Dr. Roudanez, who used it to 
start “La Tribune.’”’? The Wisconsin Historical Library has 
scattering issues of 1862, 1863 and 1864. 


L’Union Médicale de la Louisiane. 1852 

F. Monthly review of medicine. Established by Dr. 
Charles Délery on Jan. 12, 1852. It ran just for one year, 
and in issue No. 12, Dr. Délery stated that he would dis- 
continue publication due to the small number of subscribers. 
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Complete file in the author’s collection. No. 2 in the Howard 
Memorial Library. 


Les Veillées Louisianaises. 1849 
F. Weekly on Sundays. Established by Dr. Charles 
Testut in 1849, as a Sunday literary supplement to “La 
Chronique,” which he bought in May 1849. “Les Veillées”’ 
was composed for the most part of installments of historical 
novels based on Louisiana history. They continued to appear 
for only a year, and were republished in livraison form and 
then in two volumes in 1849. Vol. I and Vol. II are in the 
Howard Memorial Library. Vol. I in the library of the 
author. 


La Violette, Revue Musicale et Littéraire. Publiée sous le 
patronage des Dames de la Louisiane. 1849-1850 


F. Monthly and semi-monthly. Established in March 
1849 by Charles de la Bretonne (“Jacques de Roquigny’’) 
and Etienne Duverger. “Dieu et les Belles” was its slogan. 
It ceased publication in February 1850. The author has: 
Nos. 1, 3-10, and 12, of 1849, and No. 13 (January 1850). 
Several copies are in the T. P. Thompson collection. 
“Comptes Rendus” of L’Athénée Louisianais (November 
1899 : 581) has a good article on “La Violette,” quoting 
from its last issue (February 1850) in which its editor says: 
“ “La Violette’ va mourir.”’ 


Le Vrai Républicain, Journal de la Troisiéme Municipalité. 
1837 


F. Tri-weekly, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Vol. I, No. 59 (Dece. 28, 1837) is in the Louisiana State 
Museum. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 
oF FreNcH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED IN NEw ORLEANS 


1794-1809 (9) 


Le Moniteur de la Louisiane. 
The Union, or New Orleans Advertionr & Price 
Current . 
Le Télégraphe et le Commercial Advertiser , 
La Gazette de la Louisiane (French section added 
Le Courrier de la Louisiane 
La Lanterne Magique 
L’Echo du Commerce 
L’Echo 
L’Ami Des Lois (Friend of the Laws) . 


1810-1819 (3) 


The Trumpeter 
La Guépe (a) ; 
The (New Orleans) Chronicle 


1820-1829 (6) 


L’Argus (The New Orleans ae 
The City Journal . 
Le Passe-Tems 

L’ Abeille de la Nouv elle-Orléans 

Le Propagateur Louisianais . 

Le Journal du Commerce 


1830-1839 (15) 


Le Corsaire Louisianais . 

Le Renard Démocrate 

L’Ane 

Le Franc- Posiour 

L’Indépendant (a) 

Liberateur. . 

L’Echo de la Louisiane 

Le Créole 

L’Ecureuil . 

Le Moquer, Journal des Flaneurs 

Le Vrai Républicain . 

Le Figaro . 

Le Patriote (a) . 

Le Journal de la Société Médie de ds la 
Nouvelle-Orléans (a) 

Le Louisianais et Journal du Commerce 
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1840- ? 
1840-1841 
1841- 
1841-1843 
1841- 
1841-1846? 
1842- ? 
1842- ? 
1842-1888 
1843- 
1845-1848 
1845-1846 
1845-1846 
1845- 
1846-1847 
1846- 
1846- 
1846-1848 
1846- 
1846-1847 
1847-1849 
1847-1858 
1847? 
1847? 
1848- ? 
1848- 
1848-1850 
1848- 
1848- 
1848-1849 
1849-1850 
1849- 
1849-1850 


1850-1851 
1851- ? 
1851-1852 
1852- 
1852- 
1854-1855 
1854?- ? 
1855-1857 
1855-1858 
1857-1858 


French Newspapers of Louisiana 


1840-1849 (33) 


L’Avenir du Peuple .. 
L’Omnibus (French and Spanish) 
L’Ami du Peuple 

La Lorgnette . 

La Louisiane 

Le Tintamare 

Le Bon Sens 

Le Charivari Louisianais 

Le Propagateur Catholique . 
L’Album Littéraire 

L’Echo National . 

La Réforme 

Le Franc-Magon Louisianais 

Le Républicain ; 
L’Eventail 

Le Grelot 

Le Jeffersonian 

La Revue Louisianaise . 

La Taenarion, Journal du Progris . 
Le Taenarion, Satires Périodiques . 
La Chronique (a) 

L’Orléanais (Daily Orleanian) 

Le Penseur 

Le Plébéien 

Le Cétacé 

La Démocrite 

Le Franco-Américain 

Le Polyglotte . 

Le Journal de Tout le Monde 

La Presse des Deux Mondes 


Le Moniteur du Sud (French and Italian) 


Les Veillées Louisianaises 
La Violette 


1850-1859 (16) 


L’Entr’ Acte (a) 

Album Louisianais ‘ 
La Semaine de la N ouvelle-Orléans 

Le Réveil des Peuples_. 
L’Union Médicale de la Louisiane ; 
L’Explicateur Américain 

Le Coup D’Oeil . .. 
La Loge D’Opéra (The Opera Box) 

Le National .. 
Le Practicien Homéopathique 
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1857-1858 
1857- 
1859- 
1859-1861 
1859-1861 


1859-1860 


1860- 
1861-1876 
1861-1862 
1861- 
1861-1862 
1861-1871 
1862? 
1862-1864 
1863?- ? 
1863- 
1864-1870 
1865? 
1865-1870 
1866-1871 
1867?- ? 
1869-1875 
1869- ? 
1869- 


1870- 
1871- ? 
1871- 
1872- ? 
1872- 
1873- 
1873- 
1875- 
1875- 
1876- 
1876- ? 
1877- ? 
1878-1883 
1878- 
1879-1880 
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Le Spiritualiste de la Nouvelle-Orléans 

L’Union 

Le Franco-Italien 

L’Homoion 

Le Journal de la Société Médicale de ls 
Nouvelle-Orléans (b) : 

Le Temps 


1860-1869 (18) 


Le Louisianais State Rights . 
Le Dimanche . ; 
L’Estafette 

Le Sud (a) 

La Renaissance 

La Renaissance Louisianaise . 

Le Compilateur 

L’Union (b) 

Le Courrier Francais 

La République 

La Tribune de la Nouvelle-Orléans 
L’Etoile du Sud 
L’Epoque 

L’ Avenir 

Le Journal du Soir 

Le Carillon 


Le Bulletin de la Maconnerie Louisianaise 


La Liberté 


1870-1879 (16) 


L’Entr’Acte (b) 
La Commune de la Nouvelle-Orléans 
L’Equite 

Le Courrier Louisianais ‘ 

Le Tropique 

La Lanterne 

Le Sud, Journal de Conciliation 

Le Dimanche (b) 

Le Quatorze Septembre . 

Les Comptes Rendus |’Athénée Louisianais 
Le Patriote (b) 

La Chronique (b) 

Country Visitor 

Le Réveil (a) 

Le Journal des Familles 

Le Petit Journal 
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1880-1889 (10) 
1880-1884 La Démocratie Frangaise 
1880- ? Le Journal du Peuple 
1881-1896 Le Franco-Louisianais 
1881-1882 Louisiana Republican 
1881- L’Opéra et ses Hotes . 
1884-1886 L’Indépendant 
1884- Le Journal des Petites Annonces et le Guide 
pour |’Exposition 4 
1886-1888 L’Opinion 
1886- Le Progrés et Liberté 
1887- ? Le Diamant 
1890-1899 (7) 
1890- ? Le Progrés 
18907-1896? Crusader 
1891-1893 L’Orléanais (b) 
1892- Le Moustique : 
1892-1897 L’Observator Louisianais 
1895- La Revue . . 
1897-1900 Le Réveil (b) . 
1900-1911 (2) 
1902- La Guépe (b) 
1911- L’Ami des Noirs 


No Date 


L’Impartial . P 
Le Messager des Dames 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


oF FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
or New ORLEANS 


PAGE 
L’Album Louisianais_ . 
(American Exponent) see L’ Expicateu Américain 
(The Bee) see L’Abeille 283 
Le Bon Sens 3 287 
Le Bulletin de la Maconnerie Louisianaise 287 
Le Carillon 287 
Le Cétacé 287 
Le Charivari Louisianais 
La Chronique (b) . . 288 
La Commune de la Nouvelle-Orléans_ 289 
Le Compilateur . . 289 
Les Comptes Rendus de I’ Athénée Louisiansis ch a 
Le Corsaire Louisianais ..........i.i. 289 
Le Courrierdela Louisiane ........ +... «292 
(Daily Orleanian) (a) see Orléanais 
L’Echo du Commerce 
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L’Echo National 
L’Ecureuil 
L’Entr’Acte (a) . 
L’Entr’Acte (b) . 
L’Epoque 
L’Equité . 
L’Estafette 
L’Etoile du Sud 
L’Evantail . . 
L’Explicateur Américain 
Le Figaro... 
Le Franco-Américain 
Le Franco-Italien 
Le Franco-Louisianais 
Le Franc-Magon Louisianais 
Le Franc-Parleur. 
(Friend of the Laws,) see eL’ Ami des Lois 
Gazette dela Louisiane. 
Gazette de l’Etat (see Gazette de la Louisiane) : 
La Guépe (a) 
La Guépe (b) 
L’Homoion 
L’ Impartial 
L’Indépendant (a) 
L’Indépendant (b) 
Le Jeffersonian 
Le Journal des Petites Annonces et le ‘Guide. pour I’ Exposition 
Le Journal des Familles 
Le Journal du Peuple . . . 
Le Journal de la Société Médicale de la Nouvelle-Orléans (a) 
Le Journal de la Société Médicale de la Nouvelle-Orléans - 
Le Journal du Soir « = 
Le Journal de Tout le Monde 
La Lanterne 
La Lanterne Magique 
Liberateur 
La Liberté (La Libertad) 
La Loge d’Opera 
La Lorgnette 
Louisiana Republican ‘ ‘ 
Le Louisianais et Journal du Commerce (The Louisianian & 
La Louisiane . 
Le Louisianais States Rights 
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(Louisiana Gazette) see Gazette de la Louisiane 
(Magic Lantern) see La Lanterne sag 


Le Messager des Dames 
Le Moniteur de la Louisiane 


Le Moniteur du Sud (II Monitore del Sur) 


Le Moquer 
Le Moustique 
Le National 


(New Orleans Argus) See L’ ‘Arcus 


New Orleans Chronicle 
L’Observateur Louisianais 
L’Omnibus 
L’Opéra et ses Hotes 
L’Opinion 
L’Orléanais (a) 
L’Orléanais (b) 

Le Passe Tems 

Le Patriote (a) 

Le Patriote (b) 

Le Penseur 

Le Petit Journal . 

Le Plébéien 

Le Polyglotte 


Le Practicien Homéopathique 


La Presse des Deux Mondes 
Le Progrés .. 

Le Progrés et Liberte 

Le Propagateur Louisianais 
Le Propagateur Catholique 
Le Quatorze Septembre 

La Réforme 

La Renaissance ‘ 

La Renaissance Louisianaise 
Le Renard Démocrate 

La République 

Le Républicain 


Le Républicain de la Louisiane 


Le Réveil (a) 

Le Réveil (b) 

Le Réveil des — 
La Revue 

Revue Louisianaise . 


Semaine de la Nouvelle Orlane 
Le Spiritualiste de la Nouvelle-Orléans 


Le Sud (a) 
Le Sud (b) 
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PAGE 
Le Taenarion, Journal du Progrés ......... 818 
Le Taenarion, Satires Périodiques ........ =. 819 
La Tribune de la Nouvelle-Orléans 
The Union, or New Orleans Advertiser & Price Current a. 
L’Union (b) . . 6) 
L’Union Médicale de la Louisiane 
Les Veill6es Louisianaises . . . ......i... 8283 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED IN THE PARISHES 
OF LOUISIANA 


(107) 


GEOGRAPHICAL Notes 
FOR THE List oF Parish NEWSPAPERS 


It was often the custom for a single proprietor to publish a newspaper, 
one sheet of which might be called Le Meschacébé de la Paroisse St.-Jean- 
Baptiste, and the other L’Avant-Coureur de la Paroisse St.-Charles. 
This was done where the paper served the inhabitants of two neighboring 
parishes, in order that each sheet could be made the official organ of a 
different parish, and all the paid judicial notices of both parishes might 
be obtained. This habit sometimes creates many problems for the 
bibliographer. 

The town in Lafayette Parish, at present known as Lafayette, was 
before 1884 known as Vermillionville, sometimes spelled Vermillonville. 

Red River Parish was established by Gov. Warmoth in 1871. All 
the towns listed since 1871 as being in that parish, were before that date 
in Natchitoches Parish. 

Assumption and Ascension are two different parishes. So also are 
Iberia and Iberville. 

As many of these papers were bi-lingual, and had an English as well as 
a French title, in both of which the name of the parish sometimes occurred, 
I will give a list of the most baffling ones with their English equivalents. 


Paroisse de St.-Jean-Baptiste St. John the Baptist 
Paroisse de St.-Jacques St. James 

Paroisse de Ste.-Marie St. Mary 

Paroisse d’Iberie Iberia 


Plaquemines is one of the parishes. 
Plaquemine is the principal town of Iberville Parish. 


L’Advocate. Terrebonne Parish. 
F. 


L’Ami des Planteurs de Donaldsonville. Ascension Parish. 
1841 


F. Weekly. Issue of Feb. 6, 1841, exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition of 1904. No copies located. 
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Attakapas Register. Franklin, St. Mary Parish. 1859-1861 
F. and E. Weekly on Thursdays. Democratic. In 
October 1859 John Denniston sold the paper to J.B. Shepard. 
Library of Congress has No. 16 of Vol. V (May 2, 1861), 
which gives the names of the proprietor-editors as Jona C. 
and Marcus B. White. By that time it was printed entirely 
in English. 


L’Autochtone. Bringier, St. Jacques Parish. 1855-1856 
F. Weekly. Know-Nothing. Established June 7, 1855 
(L’Avant-Coureur,”’ June 24, 1855) to defend the Know- 
Nothing Party. It was printed by Moroy & Lagardere at 
Bringier but the editor’s and publisher’s names were kept 
secret. It is known, however, that Alfred Roman was its 
editor and one of its founders. It was still being published in 
February of 1856 (“‘St. Michel,” Feb. 16, 1856). No copies 
located. 


L’Avant-Coureur, Journal Officiel de la Paroisse St. Charles. 
1853-1877 

F. Weekly. Established in 1853 by Hypolite de Bautte 
(“Prudent d’Artlys”) at the same time or soon after he 
established ‘‘Le Meschacébé.”” The two newspapers were 
printed together and only had separate names to get the 
paid judicial and political advertising of more than one 
parish; “Le Meschacébé”’ obtaining the advertisements of 
the Parish of St. John the Baptist, and “‘ L’Avant Coureur”’ 
serving two parishes, St. Charles and Lafourche, which 
together formed a senatorial district. 

The last located issue is that of 1877. The author has 
1854, Vol. II (January through December); 1855, Vol. III, 
Nos. 1-36; 1855, Vol. 1V, October-December; 1859, Vol. VII, 
January—December; 1862, Vol. X; 1865 to 1869 complete; 
1871-1873 complete; 1875-1877 complete. 


La Banniére des Habitants. (The Planters’ Banner.) Franklin, 
St. Mary Parish. 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Whig. Library of 

Congress has issues of March 1, 1840 (Vol. 4, No. 45), and 
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Oct. 8, 1840 (Vol. 5, No. 22). These give Robert Wilson as 
publisher. No other copies located. In 1842 Daniel Dennett 
bought the paper and edited it until it ceased publication. 
(“Southwest Louisiana” by Wm. Hy. Perrin, N. O. 1891 : 
208.) 


La Baptiste. Mount Lebanon, Bienville Parish. 1861 
F. Weekly. Listed in the “Newspaper Directory” of 
1861. No copies located. It was probably a Baptist paper 
published in French, because that town was settled by 
members of that denomination. 


La Boussole de Il’Assomption. Donaldsonville, Ascension 
Parish. 1868 
F. Weekly. Founded just after the Civil War by Eugéne 
Supervielle. He had established “‘Le Drapeau” in 1858, to 
cover Ascension Parish, but as the adjoining Parish of 
Assumption had no paper, Supervielle christened one page 
of ‘“‘Le Drapeau,” “Boussole de l’Assomption”’ in order to 
get the official notices of that parish as well. (“‘Louisianais,” 
Feb. 22, 1868.) No copies located. 


Bulletin de Marksville. Avoyelles Parish. 1877 
“Le Meschacébé”’ of June 23, 1877, quotes from it. No 
copies located. 


Le Capitolian. 1856 
F. Mentioned in a copy of the “St. Michel” of Feb. 16, 
1856. Place of publication not given and no copies found. 


Le Clarion. (St. Landry Clarion.) Opelousas, St. Landry 

Parish. 1890-1909 

F. and E. On Saturdays. Established in 1890 by the 

St. Landry Publishing and Printing Co. The author has 

Vol. I, Nos. 13 (Jan. 3, 1891), 18, 25, 33-34, and 43; Vol. II, 

Nos. 2, 14, and 18 (Feb. 6, 1892). These copies contain a 

good deal of information about the Louisiana Lottery fight. 

The Library of the Louisiana State University at Baton 

Rouge has Vol. I to XIII, and Vol. XV to XIX, practically 
complete. Last issue located is that of Jan. 2, 1909. 
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Le “Cotton-Boll” de la Louisiane. (Louisiana Cotton-Boll.) 
Vermillonville, Lafayette Parish. 1872-1873 


F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Established by J. Y. 
Gilmore in December 1872. It was referred to in the Creole 
press as “‘ Le Grabot de Coton.” After running it for several 
years Gilmore moved the paper from Vermillonville to New 
Iberia, in Iberia Parish, and changed its name to “Le 
Courrier de la Louisiane.” 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute Library, Lafayette, La., 
has Vol. I, Nos. 17 (April 2, 1873) to 38 inclusive. They are 
in both French and English. 


Le Courrier de Houma. Terrebonne Parish. 1877-1882 
F. and E. Weekly. Established in 1877 by Bernard F. 
Bazet (born in France about 1823 and died in Houma about 
1895). The files were destroyed in a hotel fire. Andrew F. 
Chanfrau was editor of the French section. No copies located. 


Courrier des Natchitoches. (Natchitoches Courier.) Natchi- 
toches Parish. 1824-1827 
F. and E. Weekly on Monday. Established in 1824 by 
Benjamin Buisson, who described himself as publisher of the 
laws of the United States and also job printer. The French 
and English appeared in parallel columns on each page. On 
May 2, 1825, Milton Slocum & Co. became the publishers, 
and on March 3, 1826, Milton Slocum became the sole 
owner. On Aug. 14, 1827, the publishers became M. Slocum 
& A. Caron, and on September 25 of the same year, owner- 
ship passed to A. Caron & F. B. Sherburne. Earliest issue 
located is that of Feb. 14, 1825, Vol. I, No. 34; and the last is 
that of Nov. 5, 1827, Vol. IV, No. 171. Library of Congress 
has: Vol. I, Nos. 34-35, 37-42, 44-46, 48-50; and Vols. II, 
III and IV, to No. 171 (Nov. 5, 1827), with only a few 
numbers missing. 


Le Courrier des Opelousas. (The Opelousas Courier). 
St. Landry Parish. 1852-1910 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Democratic. Established 

in December 1852 by Joel H. Sandoz and André Meynier. 


= 
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During the Civil War, Union soldiers occupied Opelousas on 
April 20, 1863, seized the paper and imprisoned the editor 
and his assistants. Some of the captors, who were printers, 
continued to publish the paper for a few issues. The first of 
these (April 22, 1863), now in the Boston Public Library, 
contains an editorial reading: 

We print this paper just as the form was left for us when 
the Confederate troops abandoned the town, merely adding 
for the benefit of the community such later items of news as 
have reached us through Southern sources. The picture they 
represent, though not cheerful, is of course the most favorable 
for their side. 


The second issue to be brought out by the Union troops 
was dated April 25, 1863, and carried many of the advertise- 
ments of Southern residents; while in the issue of April 30 
of the same year, it was stated that the paper was “ Printed 
and Published semi-occasionally by William Curran, Co. D., 
Forty-First Regt. Mass. Vols.”’ These two last mentioned 
issues together with that of June 11, 1864, all printed on wall- 
paper, are in the collection of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

Publication was eventually resumed by the rightful owners 
and continued until another suspension occurred when, in 
April 1870, the “printing bill’? was passed by the Carpet- 
baggers, which permitted the Republicans to discipline the 
“Courier” for its attacks on Governor Warmoth, by de- 
priving it of all its paid judicial and political notices. Only 
the issues that actually appeared were numbered, which 
accounts for the discrepancy between the date of founding 
and the volume numbering. After the death of Meynier, 
Wm. H. Spencer became co-editor with Joel H. Sandoz, and 
occupied this position until he volunteered in the Con- 
federate Army, where he was killed at the battle of Manassas, 
while in command of the 10th Louisiana Infantry. T. G. 
Compton was editor for one year, 1867-68, and in 1870 
Leonce Sandoz, son of Joel, took over its management. I 
do not know when the French section was abandoned, but 
the paper continued to be published until 1910. Almost 
complete files from Vol. I (1852) to Vol. 57 (1910), with only 
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a few issues missing, are in the Louisiana State University 
Library at Baton Rouge. The author has scattering issues 
between 1883 and 1905; and the issue of Dec. 13, 1862, No. 2 
of Vol. II, is in the Library of Congress. 


Le Courrier de St. Jacques. (St. James Courier.) Convent, 

St. James Parish. 1888-1891 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. J. N. Gourdain was the 

proprietor and editor. Author has Vol. III, No. 46 (Nov. 21, 
1891), the only copy located. 


Le Courrier du Téche, Journal officiel de la Paroisse St. Martin 
et de la Ville de St. Martinville. 1849?-1870 
(a) F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. First issue dis 
covered is that of Feb. 12, 1859 (No. 8 of Vol. X)—editor, 
Louis E. Laloire, and is in the author’s collection, as is also 
the issue of May 11, 1861 (No. 19 of Vol. 12), naming as 
publishers, R. T. Eastin and A. Doré. American Anti- 
quarian Society has the Civil War issue of Jan. 3, 1863 
(No. 1 of Vol. 14), printed on wallpaper; and that of June 10, 
1865, on brown wrapping paper. In 1864 G. A. Fournet was 
the publisher and the paper was still appearing in 1870. It 
must not be confused with “Le Courrier du Téche” of 
New Iberia. 


Le Courrier du Téche. New Iberia, Paroisse d’Ibérie. 1877 

(b) F. and E. Weekly. Established in November 1877 

by Escudier & Girod who both published and edited it. 
(“ Louisianais,’”’ Nov. 10, 1877.) 


Le Créole. St. Martinville, Parish of St. Martin. 1840-1848 
F. and E. Weekly on Saturday. Established in 1840 by 
André Meynier. Alexandre Barde was one of its editors in 
1848, and was assisted by Armand Garreau. (“Revue 
Louisianais,”’ April 1848, Vol. 5, p. 528.) Library of Con- 
gress has issue of June 19, 1841, Vol. I, No. 36, the only 
issue located. This journal must not be confused with “La 
Créole” of New Orleans. 


= 
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Le Démocrate de la Pointe Coupée. Fausse-Riviére, Paroisse 

de la Pointe Coupée. 1858-1860 

F. and E. Weekly. Established on Jan. 23, 1858, and for 

the first year was edited by Edward J. Pullen. On Jan. 15, 

1859, Pierre A. Roy, John Slidell’s business agent, took over 
the paper. I do not know how long it continued. 


Le Démocrate de St. Landry. (St. Landry Democrat.) 
Opelousas, St. Landry Parish. 1878-1894 
F.and E. Weekly on Saturday. Democratic. Established 
Jan. 19, 1878, by James N. Jackson. The Louisiana State 
University Library has almost complete files between 1878 
and 1894. 


Le Démocrate de St. Martin. (St. Martin Democrat.) Journal 


officiel de la Corporation de St. Martinville. 
1858-1865 


F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Established in 1858. 
The author has seen No. 34 of Vol. III (Oct. 13, 1860), and 
owns No. 26 of Vol. VII (April 29, 1865) printed on the back 
of flowered wallpaper. American Antiquarian Society has 
No. 30 of Vol. VII (June 17, 1865) also on wallpaper. This 
issue shows the transfer of the paper from Adolphe Bienvenu 
to Thelismar Bienvenu. 


Le Drapeau de I’Ascension. Donaldsonville, Ascension Parish. 
1858-1870 


F. Weekly. After Eugéne Supervielle sold the “ Pionnier 
de |’Assomption” to Charles Dupaty in 1858, he left 
Napoleonville and moved to Donaldsonville where he started 
a new paper, “Le Drapeau de |’Ascension.”’ ‘“‘Le Mescha- 
cébé” of March 27, 1858, announced its first appearance and 
stated that Supervielle was the editor and was assisted by 
“d’Artlys” (de Bautte). When the Civil War broke out in 
1861, Supervielle enlisted, and when he returned in 1865, 
he again took up the task of publishing ‘Le Drapeau,” and 
almost immediately started another paper in connection with 
it, which he christened ‘‘La Boussole de |’Assomption.” 
He did this in order to obtain the judicial and political 
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advertising of two neighboring parishes. Supervielle died 
in February 1868, and Felix Reynard & Cie took over “Le 
Drapeau.’’ During Reconstruction days it bitterly attacked 
the radicals who were in power. To punish the paper, all its 
profitable legal advertising was taken away and “Le 
Drapeau”’ died of financial starvation, in April 1870, after 
nine and one-half years of publication. “(Louisianais,”’ 
Sept. 25, 1869.) No copies located. 


L’Echo. Lac Charles, Paroisse de Calcasieu. 1868-1891 
(a) F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Democratic- 
Established Feb. 16, 1868, by Judge J. D. Reed and Louis 
Levéque. It did not appear very regularly and it took three 
years in which to publish its first two volumes. After chang- 
ing ownership several times, it was bought by Capt. W. J. 
Bryan in 1871, and the French section was omitted. In 
March 1890 he sold it to a stock company and the next year 
it was edited by W. F. Schwing. (“Southwestern Louisiana,” 
p. 158.) No copies located. 


L’Echo. Pointe Coupée Parish. 1861 
(b) F. and E. Weekly. The “Commercial and Pictorial 
Directory” of New Orleans of 1861 lists it as being published. 


L’Echo. St. Martinville, St. Martin Parish. 1874?-1878? 
(c) F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Negro Radical 
Republican. J. F. Penne, a Negro, established this paper 
sometime between 1865 and 1874, when “La Sentinelle des 
Attakapas” (June 11, 1874) quoted from it and stated it 
was the official journal of the parish and of black-Republi- 
canism. ‘“‘Pettengill’s Newspaper Directory” for 1878 lists 
it as being published. No copies located. 


L’Echo de Lafayette. (The Echo of Lafayette.) Vermillon- 
ville, Lafayette Parish. 1850?-1862? 

(d) F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. The author has 
issue of Feb. 12, 1859 (No. 9 of Vol. VI), published by 
Eraste Mouton & Ab. Bailey. American Antiquarian 
Society has half of the issueof Dec. 27, 1862. Same publishers. 


HE 
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L’Economiste. Baton Rouge, East Baton Rouge Parish. 1843 
F. and E. Semi-monthly. Established February 1843, 
with Dr. Gilbert Souterre editor-in-chief. Its prospectus 
(published in the “Baton Rouge Gazette” of Feb. 4, 1843), 


describes it as a: 

Methodical and Encyclopedical Review of all the arts and sciences: 
General Repository of all facts, ancient as well as modern, concerni 
public and private Hygiene, Domestic Medicine and Surgery, Moral 
and Physical education, Agriculture, Horticulture, the education of 
animals, the veterinary art, the exercice and perfectionment of all 
professions, practical legislation, etc., etc. 


—a fairly comprehensive program. It further stated that it 
would appear semi-monthly in numbers of thirty-two pages, 
octavo, and would be embellished by wood engravings illus- 
trative of the text, all for the small sum of six dollars per 
year. The first number was to be in French and an English 
edition was to be produced a little later. The issues for 
March 1 and April 15 must have appeared, for they receive 
notice in the “Baton Rouge Gazette” of April 15, 1843. No 
later mention has been found and no copies located. 


L’Enquirer Hebdomadaire. (Hebdomadal Enquirer and 

St. Landry, Lafayette, Avoyelles and Calcasieu Adver- 

tiser.) Opelousas, St. Landry Parish. 1841 

F. and E. Weekly. Republican. Established in June or 

July 1841 by S. W. Herrick & J. Methot, who were job 

printers. Only two copies located. Both in the Library of 

Congress: Vol. I, No. 4 (July 27, 1841), and No. 7 (Aug. 17, 
1841). 


L’Enterprise. New Iberia, Paroisse d’Iberie. 1883-1898 
F. and E. Semi-weekly for two years, then weekly. J. B. 
Lawton bought the press and type of the defunct “Etoile” 
in 1883 and established ‘“L’Enterprise.” (‘Southwest 
Louisiana,”’ p. 116.) P. R. Burke of New Iberia informed 
me that publication was continued until 1898. No issues 


located. 
L’Etoile d’Ibérie. (The Iberia Star.) New Iberia, Iberia 
Parish. 1861-1883 


F. and E. Weekly. Democratic. Established in 1861 by 
Simpson (“Southwest Louisiana,” p. 116, and newspaper 
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directory of 1861). It soon died but was revived in 1879 by 
Arthur M. Escudier, but it only ran until 1883 when the 
press and types were sold to J. B. Lawton, who then founded 
“L’Enterprise.’’ No copies located. 


L’Etoile de Lafourche. Thibodaux, Lafourche Parish. 1887 
F. and E. Weekly. Democratic. Established August 1887 
with Jos. A. Trone as managing-editor. Author has Vol. I, 
Nos. 4 (Sept. 3, 1887), 7,13 and 17. They are the only copies 
found. 


L’Evangéliste. (The Evangelist.) 
F. and E. Louisiana State University Library has a few 
issues of this paper for 1895. 


L’Evangéline. St. Martinville, St. Martin Parish. 1893-1906 


F. and E. Weekly. Carlos Greig founded this paper in 
1893, six or seven months after the office of “Le Réveil”’ 
had been burned down and that paper had ceased publica- 
tion. Grieg continued to publish “l’Evangéline” as a 
bi-lingual paper until 1900, when he abandoned the French 
section. It ceased publication in 1906. No copies found. 


Le Foyer Créole. Convent, St. James Parish. 1880-1888 


F. and E. Weekly on Wednesday. Established in 1880 
by Florian Dicherry, who edited the English section. De 
Sennegy was editor of the French. It was financed by a group 
of men for political purposes, among them J. E. Poché, 
Armand Bourgeois, Rev. O. Renaudier, Dr. de Poorter, 
J. P. Bourgeois, Emile J. Laiche and Alfred Plaisance. 
Seven or eight months later de Sennegy left for California. 
In 1888 Dicherry refused to take orders from Evariste Poché 
and come out in favor of the Louisiana Lottery, so Poché 
went to his friends who financed the paper, and made them 
call the loan. After a long legal battle they succeeded in 
taking the paper away from Dicherry, who simply walked 
out, bought an old Washington Press from Florian Jacob, 
and started a new paper, “The Interim.”’ Unbound partial 
files of ‘Le Foyer Créole”’ are at the office of the “Interim,”’ 
and the author has scattering issues from 1884 to 1887. 
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Le Franklin Republicain. Franklin, St. Mary Parish. 1840 
F. Issue of Dec. 19, 1840, was exhibited at the St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904. No copies found. 


La Gazette. Convent, St. James Parish. 1895-1898 
F. and E. Weekly on Saturday. Established in 1895. 
Howard Memorial Library has Vol. III, No. 28 (June 11, 
1898), which gives the name of J. N. Gourdain as editor- 
publisher, and is the only copy found. 


Gazette des Attakapas et Feuille d’Avis des Paroisses, Ste. 
Marie, St. Martin et Lafayette. (Attakapas Gazette, 
and St. Mary, St. Martin and Lafayette Advertiser.) 
St. Martinville, St. Martin Parish. 1824-1840 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Democratic. Estab- 
lished in 1824. The American Antiquarian Society has Vol. I, 
No. 36 published by T. Devalcourt (June 25, 1825). The 
“New Orleans Item” of April 20, 1924, reproduces in an 
article entitled Louisiana Newspaper of a 100 years ago, the 
heading of the issue of April 18, 1829, which is marked Vol. V, 
No. 20. The Library of Congress has the last known issue, 
Vol. 17, No. 1, Dec. 19, 1840. T. Devalcourt was still editor 
at that time. Dulieu, a young Belgian, edited it for a few 
years previous to 1844, when he returned to Belgium. A 
mysterious T.T.T. also edited it for awhile. Louisiana State 
University has Vol. 10, April 26, 1834, to July 12, 1834, 
Nos. 19-23, 29 and 30. 


Gazette de Baton-Rouge. (Baton Rouge Gazette.) Baton 
Rouge, East Baton Rouge Parish. 1819-1853 


F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. This paper, established 
early in February 1819, is the first, of which I have any 
record, to be published in the parishes. Its first known issue 
is that of June 5, 1819, and its last is dated Jan. 29, 1853. 
Launched by Morison & Devalcourt, it was published by 
W. Grivot in 1824, and between 1826 and 1839 (and possibly 
later) by Stephen Henderson. After May 13, 1845, the 
French part was abandoned because, so the editor declared, 
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all the money he made on the English section he lost on the 
French. 

The American Antiquarian Society has the first known 
issue, No. 18 of Vol. 1 (June 5, 1819), as well as those of 
July 18, 1820, and of March 2, 1839 (Vol. 21, No. 3). The 
Library of Congress has: July 17, 1824, Vol. 6, No. 20 
(No. 280); Aug. 14, 1824, Vol. 6, No. 24 (No. 284); and 
Feb. 18, 1826, (Vol. 7, No. 51) through Nov. 24, 1827 (Vol. 9, 
No. 39). The most complete files known are in the Louisiana 
State University Library at Baton Rouge: March 3, 1827- 
Feb. 14, 1838; Feb. 15, 1840—March 27, 1841; April 10, 1841- 
February 1849; Feb. 9, 1850—Feb. 1, 1851; Sept. 6, 1851- 
Jan. 29, 1853; eighteen volumes in all. 


Gazette de Calcasieu. Lake Charles, Calcasieu Parish. 1858 

F. and E. Weekly (?) “Commercial and Pictorial 

Directory,” New Orleans, 1858-59, lists it as being published 
in French and English. 


Gazette de Lafourche. Lafourche Parish. 1844-1845 
F. and E. Weekly. Wm. Liquorish bought “Le Patriote 
de la Fourche-Interne”’ at the death of Charles Dezauche 
in 1844, and changed its name to ‘Gazette de Lafourche.” 
On Oct. 1, 1845, he sold all the equipment of his paper to 
Jona C. White, who used it to establish “‘La Minerve.” 
(Meschacébé, March 27, 1875). Thus the “Gazette de 
Lafourche”’ only had an existence of a few months. No copies 
have been located. 


Gazette des Opelousas. (Opelousas Gazette.) Opelousas, 
St. Landry Parish. 1826-1844 
F. and E. Weekly. Established in 1826. Chs. Thieneman 
was publisher in 1829 and George W. Addison in 1832 and 
1833. The Library of Congress has Oct. 20, 1832, Vol. VI, 
No. 7, and July 27, 1833, Vol. VI, No. 47. The Louisiana 
State University has very full files between 1826 and 1844. 
The American Antiquarian Society has No. 26 of Vol. II 
(Jan. 7, 1829). Yale College Library has Aug. 16, 1828. 
Last issue located was Sept. 14, 1844. 
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Gazette des Planteurs. (Planters’ Gazette.) Plaquemine, 

Iberville Parish. 1840-1845 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Established in Decem- 

ber 1840 by C. M. Haile who was both editor and proprietor. 

Library of Congress has: Vol. V, April 12, 1845 (No. 14), to 

October 25 (No. 42) inclusive, and Vol. I, No. 32 (July 24, 
1841). Only copies found. 


Le Gladiateur. (The Gladiator.) Vermillonville, Lafayette 
Parish. 1839 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. A. Bausset and Ch. 
Berault were the editors and proprietors. Library of 
Congress has Aug. 10, 1839 (Vol. I, No. 4), which was the 


only copy found. 


L’Ibérien. St. Martin Parish. 1858 

F. and E. Weekly (?). “Commercial and Pictorial 

Directory”’ of New Orleans, of 1858-59 lists it as published 
in French and English. No copies found. 


Iberville South. Plaquemine, Iberville Parish. 1865 

F. and E. Weekly. “Histoire de la Presse Franco- 

Americaine par Belisle” lists it as founded in 1865. No 
issues found. 


L’Impartial. Vermillonville, Lafayette Parish. 1840-1861 

F. and E. Weekly. The newspaper directory of 1861 lists 

it as a French weekly. The author has Vol. VI (1846) Nos. 

41 (December 26) to 47 inclusive. E. I. Guégnon was the 
editor. 


L’Indépendant. Abbeville, Vermillon Parish. 
F. and E. Weekly. Democratic. Established in 1852 by 
Val. Veasy. He sold it in May 1857 to E. I. Guégnon who 
changed its name to “‘Le Meridional.”” No copies found. 


L’Intérim. Convent, Paroisse St. Jacques. 1888- 
F. and E. Weekly. F. B. Dicherry was the editor of ‘Le 
Foyer Créole,”’ which had been established in 1880. In 1888 


— 
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Dicherry insisted upon attacking the Louisiana Lottery in 
spite of the opposition of Evariste Poché, the Democratic 
leader of the district. Poché persuaded the financial backers 
of the paper to bring suit against Dicherry. After a long 
legal battle the courts enjoined Dicherry from continuing to 
publish “Le Foyer Créole.” He merely bought an old 
Washington hand press, set up another office, and called his 
paper “‘L’Intérim.” Eventually Dicherry won the suit on 
appeal and could have taken back the old name of the paper, 
but never bothered to do so. During the World War the 
French section was abandoned and the paper is now being 
published in English. 


La Jeune Amérique. (Young America.) St. John the Baptist 
Parish. 1857-— ? 
F. and E. Weekly (?). Listed in the “Commercial and 
Pictorial Directory’”’ of New Orleans of 1858-59 under the 
name Young America. No copy found. 


Le Journal de la Céte. (Coast Journal.) Donaldsonville, 
Ascension Parish. 1854-1861 


F. and E. Weekly. Established by d’Artlys, Mollere & 
Co., on March 30, 1854. “‘D’Artlys” went to Donaldsonville 
and spent two weeks helping Mollére start the paper. 
Mollére stayed to edit it but “d’Artlys” (de Bautte) left, to 
continue as editor of “Le Meschacébé.”” (Meschacébé, 
Feb. 19 and March 26, 1854.) “Le Journal de la Céte”’ 
served three parishes, Ascension, Assumption and Terre- 
bonne, which together formed a senatorial district. In 1855 
the paper was sold. It was still listed in the newspaper 
directories of 1861, but it probably ceased publication soon 
after, on account of the Civil War. No copies found. 


Le Journal. Opelousas, St. Landry Parish. 1868-1878? 

(a) F. and E. Weekly. Established Jan. 4, 1868. James 

A. Jackson was the editor. Louisiana State University 

Library has an almost complete file: Vol. I, Jan. 4, 1868, to 

Vol. 10, Jan. 5, 1878, inclusive. The latter is the last issue 
found. 


— 
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Le Journal. Pointe Coupée. 1869 
((b) “Histoire de la Presse Franco-Américaine par 
Belisle” lists the above newspaper. No copies found. 


Le Journal. (Iberia Journal.) Nouvelle Ibéria, Paroisse 

d’Ibérie. 1876-1881 

(c) F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Independent. 

“‘ American Newspaper Annual” of 1881 lists it as established 
in 1876. No copies found. 


Le Kaplan Times. Neville, Paroisse de Vermillon. 1902 

F. and E. Weekly (?). “Histoire de la Presse Franco- 

Américaine par Belisle,’’ page 383, lists it. No copy or other 
mention of it seen. M. L. Andrews was editor. 


Lafayette Advertiser. Vermillonville, Lafayette Parish. 

1865-1879 
F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Democratic. Estab- 
lished in 1865. Wm. B. Baily was the editor. First issue 
located is that of Jan. 2, 1869, Vol. 4 No. 11, and last is that 
of Nov. 1, 1879, Vol. 15, No. 1. Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute Library, Lafayette, La., has Vols. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 

13, 14 and 15, with only a few numbers missing. 


Le Louisianais, Journal Officiel de la Paroisse St. Jacques. 
Gentilly (near Convent) St. James Parish. 1865-1881 


F. Weekly. Liberal. Established on Aug. 12, 1865, by 
J. Gentil and A. V. Romain. The latter withdrew to 
establish a school in New Orleans, before the year was out. 
Gentil continued its publication alone until the issue of 
Nov. 29, 1873, in which he announced a suspension of one 
month. He went abroad, however, and publication was not 
renewed until Nov. 7, 1874, which issue was numbered 
Vol. X, No. 1. On account of this interlude no Vol. 9 
was printed. In 1881, after having published “Le Louisi- 
anais”’ for fourteen and one-half years, Gentil transferred 
the paper to A. L. Roman, and went back to France. In 
1883 it was published by Roman and Grima, and soon after 
it stopped publication. The author has the first seventeen 
volumes with only a few issues lacking in some of them. 
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The Louisiana Gazette and Acadia and Lafourche Advertiser. 
Donaldsonville, Ascension Parish. 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturday. C. W. Duhy was the 
publisher. Library of Congress has issues of June 25 and 
July 2, 1831 (Nos. 23 and 24 of Vol. I). No other issues 
found. 


Le Méridional. (The Abbeville Meridional.) Abbeville, Ver- 
millon Parish. 1856-to present 
F. and E. Weekly. Democratic. E. I. Guegnon bought 
“L’Independent”’ of Abbeville from Val Veasy in 1856 and 
changed its name to “Le Méridional.’”’ The first issue under 
this title appeared on Jan. 1, 1857. E. I. Guegnon died in 
1862, and his son carried on the paper until 1877, when he 
died also, and his widow, Mrs. Ursule Guegnon, took con- 
trol. She sold it to E. J. Addison in 1879. (“Southwestern 
Louisiana,” p. 250.) Floyd D. Edwards, the present pro- 
prietor, is a great-grandson of its founder. The French 
section was discontinued in December 1891, and the paper 
is now being published entirely in English. Complete files 
are in its office at Abbeville. 


Le Meschacébé, Journal Officiel de la Paroisse St.-Jean- 
Baptiste. 1853—present 

F. Weekly. Independent. Established in 1853 at Lucy, 

by “Prudent d’Artlys”’ whose real name was de Bautte. In 
1857 he sold it to Eugene Dumez and Ernest Legendre. After 

a few years the latter withdrew and Dumez continued it 
alone until August of 1862, when printing had to be aban- 
doned on account of a shortage of newsprint paper due to 
the embargo caused by the Civil War. The paper was then 
being published at Taylor Post Office, St. Charles Parish. 
In October 1865 Dumez resumed publication, with his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Bellow, as a partner, and con- 
tinued until he (Dumez) died in 1878. ‘Le Meschacébé”’ 
was then sold to Charles Lasseigne & Co., and in the early 
’80s Charles Lasseigne became the sole proprietor and 
editor. He published it until 1909, when he sold out to 
Eugene Dumez,Jr. Sometime before 1911 he sold it to John 
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D. Reynaud, who moved it back to Lucy where it had been 
first established. Reynaud is still publishing it in that place, 
although now it is printed almost entirely in English with 
only an occasional article in French. During its existence of 
seventy-eight years “Le Meschacébé”’ has been moved back 
and forth across the Mississippi several times. “ L’Avant 
Coureur” was published in connection with it for many 
years, in order to get legal and political advertising of two 
adjoining parishes, St. Charles and Lafourche, while “Le 
Meschacébé” obtained that of St. James and St. John the 
Baptist, which together formed a senatorial district. The 
author has Vols. II, IV, VII, X, XIII, XVII, XIX, XXVIII, 
XXXII, XLIX, with only a new numbers missing. 


Le Messager. Bringier, St. James Parish. 1846-1858 
F. Weekly on Saturdays. Established in July 1846 by 
C. A. Pieron. (“Revue Louisianaise,”” Aug. 9, 1846 : 468.) 
Charles Moroy became its editor in 1847 and, in 1854 and 
55, Moroy and Lagardere were its owners. It is listed in the 
“Commercial and Pictorial Directory” of New Orleans of 
1858-59, and it probably expired during the Civil War. 
Author has Vol. IV, No. 10, Sept. 22, 1849. The Historical 
Library at the Cabildo has Vol. I, No. 20 (Dec. 4, 1846). 
The Library of Congress has August 1849. No other copies 
found. 


Le Messager hebdomadaire et Feuille d’Avis de Baton Rouge. 
(Baton Rouge Weekly Messenger.) Parish of East 
Baton Rouge. 1826-— ? 
F. and E. Weekly. Published by J. Debellievre & Co. 
One or more copies in the Library of Congress. American 
Antiquarian Society has No. 39 of Vol. I (Dec. 6, 1826). 


Minerve de Thibodauxville, Lafourche Parish. 1845-1858 
F. and E. Whig. Know-Nothing. Wm. Liquorish bought 
“Le Patriote de la Fourche-Interne”’ after Charles Dezauche 
died in 1844, and on Oct. 1, 1845, he sold all the paper’s 
equipment to H. C. Thibodeaux and Louis Bush. They in 
turn sold it to Jona C. White, who with Henry S. Karr 
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established the “Minerve”’ with this type and press in 1845. 
It was first a Whig and then a Know-Nothing paper. It 
expired in 1858 (“‘ Meschacébé,”” March 27, 1875). No copies 
found. 


Le Moniteur des Attakapas. St. Martin Parish. 1858 
This paper is mentioned in “‘L’Avant Coureur” of Oct. 2, 
1858. No copies found. 


Le National de la Pointe-d-la~-Hache, Plaquemines Parish. 
1854 
Mentioned in “ Meschacébé” of Oct. 1, 1854. No copies 
found. 


Le Nationalleir. Plaquemine, Iberville Parish. 1861 


F. Weekly. Listed in the “Newspaper Directory” of 
1861. No copies located. 


Le Nouvelliste et Moniteur de Lafourche et Terrebonne. 
(Intelligencer & Lafourche & Terrebonne Advertiser.) 
Thibodeaux, Lafourche Parish. 1833-1839 

F. and E. Weekly on Fridays. It was the first newspaper 
to be printed in Lafourche Parish, and appeared in the 
spring of 1833. Thomas Wilson was the editor and Brown 
the manager, but he died of yellow fever the next autumn. 
In 1835 Wilson sold it to two Germans, Schoenberg and 
Walter. Schoenberg died in 1839 and the paper passed 
away with him. (“Meschacébé,” March 27, 1875.) Library 
of Congress has Aug. 2, 1833 (Vol. I, No. 10), and Jan. 24, 
1834. No other copies found. 


L’Observateur. Reserve, St. James Parish. 1915-—present 
F. and E. Weekly on Saturday. Established about 1915 
and has now reached Vol. XV. It still has a French section 
in which continued stories appear. Its publisher is Wallace 
Lasseigne. 
L’Observateur de Plaquemines. Pointe-d-la-Hache, Pla- 
quemines Parish 1858?-1884 


F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Democratic. The 
“American Newspaper Annual” of 1881 states it was 


_ 
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established in 1858, while the “American Newspaper Direc- 
tory” for 1883 gives 1872 as the date of founding and F. §S. 
Caro as editor and publisher. In 1875 Leopold Fischer, who 
had written for various New Orleans papers, became as- 
sociated with M. F. Caro in its publication. (Meschacébé,” 
June 5, 1875.) The “American Newspaper Directory” of 
1884 lists it, but that of 1885 states it was unable to secure 
information as to whether it still existed. No copies found. 


L’Observateur de St. Martin. St. Martinville, St. Martin 
Parish. 1879-1885 
F. and E. Weekly. Established about 1879 by Felix 
Voorhies who continued to edit it for some four years. In 
1884, when it was owned by Ulger A. Guilbeau, Carlos 
Grieg came to the paper as editor of the French section, and 
Charles Thomas, the English. In 1885 Grieg and Thomas 
bought out Guilbeau and changed the name to “Le Reveil 
de St. Martin.” All of the files of “L’Observateur” were 
burned in a fire which destroyed the office of “ Le Réveil” in 
1893. No copies found. 


L’Organe Centrale. Marksville, Avoyelles Parish. 

1856-1862? 

F. and E. Weekly. Know-Nothing. Established June 14, 

1856, by Fenlon Cannon and S. L. Taylor. (Louisiana, ed- 

by Fortier, Vol. II, p.255.) As it was founded to promote the 

cause of the Know-Nothing Party, its career ended with 

that of the party, about 1861 or ’62. Listed in “‘ Newspaper 
Directory” of 1861. No copies found. 


L’Organe du Peuple. Ascension Parish. 1847 
F. Weekly. Established, I believe, in 1847. Its editor 
was an ex-sailor named Foin, and its political articles were 
written by Francis Martin. (“Le Vigilant,” April 28, 1847.) 
No copies found. 
Patriote de la Fourche-Interne. (Patriot of La Fourche- 
Interior.) Thibodeaux, Lafourche Parish. 1841-1844 


F. and E. Weekly on Mondays at noon. Whig. Estab- 
lished on July 19, 1841, by James L. Cole, a lawyer who 
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edited the English section, and A. Lefevre, a journalist who 
ran the paper and wrote its French part. Charles Dezauche 
bought Lefevre’s interest and managed the paper until his 
death in 1844. Wm. Liquorish then bought it and changed 
its name to “Gazette de Lafourche.” Library of Congress 
has Vol. I, No. 1 (July 19, 1841). No other copies found. 


Le Patriote de Opelousas. Opelousas, St. Landry Parish. 
1855-1861? 
F. and E. Weekly. Established March 3, 1855. Last 
number found was Oct. 12, 1861, so this is probably another 
of the many journals which expired at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. It was listed in the newspaper directory of 1861. 
The Louisiana State University Library has Vols. I to V 
inclusive, and Vol. VII, with issues missing in all the volumes 
except in Vol. I. No other copies found. 


Le Pélican. (The Pelican.) Marksville, Avoyelles Parish. 
1859-1863 
F. and E. Weekly. In April 1859 Hypolite de Bautte 
(“d’Artlys”’) bought the press and type of the old “ Villa- 
geois’”’ from Alexandre Barde and founded “ Le Champion,” 
but he soon changed its name to “Le Pélican,” that being 
the emblematic bird of Louisiana. Clarence 8. Brigham 
reports he has seen one issue, that of Aug. 22, 1863, printed 
on wall paper and published by A. and A. D. Lafargue. 
This paper must not be confused with “The Pelican” of 
Pointe Coupée, as I examined Vol. II, No. 43 (Dec. 28, 
1878) of this latter paper and found it was published entirely 
in English. 


Le Pilote de Plaquemines. Plaquemines Parish. 1858 


F. and E. Weekly. It was edited by Marciacq during or 
prior to 1858. (‘‘Meschacébé,”’ 1858.) ‘Commercial and 
Pictorial Directory” of New Orleans of 1858-59 lists it as 
published in French and English. 


Le Pilote du Téche. Jeanerette, Iberia Parish. 1889 
F. or F. and E. (?). It was being published in 1889. No 
copies found. 
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Le Pionnier de l’Assomption, Journal officiel de la Paroisse 
d’Assomption et de la ville de Napoleonville. 
1850—present 

F., F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Established Sept. 7, 
1850, as a French weekly. F. E. Supervielle and F. A. 
Devilliers were the founders and editors. The latter retired 
on March 16, 1851, and Supervielle continued the paper 
alone until March 25, 1855. Judge Amadeo Morel then 
bought the paper and edited it from April 1 to June 25, 1855, 
and then Conrad L. Mavor took control. From then until 
1876 the files are missing. Charles Dupaty bought the paper 
from Supervielle in 1858. He went to Mexico in the early 
sixties and his brother Joseph ran the paper until he died, on 
Sept. 9, 1867. Charles Dupaty then took back the paper and 
edited it until his death on Sept. 8, 1884, when his widow, 
Susan Dupaty, became the owner. She managed it actively 
for a number of years, and only sold it to the Pioneer 
Publishing Co. Ltd., in 1903. That company is still publish- 
ing the paper under the editorship of E. D. Gianelloni, a 
grandson of Joseph Dupaty. 

At first the paper was published entirely in French, with 
only a few advertisements in English. Then in the early 
seventies an English section was added. In the 1890s the 
French section was abandoned, and today it is published 
entirely in English. The paper owns a complete set of its 
files, with the exception of those covering the years 1855 to 
1876. The author has scattering issues from 1886 to 1901. 


La Presse de Calcasieu. Opelousas, St. Landry Parish. 
1855-1861? 
F. and E. Weekly. Established by Judge B. A. Martel 
and John A. Spence, in June 1855. It expired during the 
Civil War. (‘Southwest Louisiana,” p. 158.) No copies 
found. 


Le Progrés de St. Landry. (St. Landry Progress.) Opelousas, 
St. Landry Parish. 1867-1868 

F. and E. Weekly. Established July 27, 1867. Louisiana 
State University Library has scattering issues in 1867 and 
1868. No other copies found. 
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Le Progrés de Terrebonne. Terrebonne Parish. 1877- ? 
F. Weekly. Democratic. Established in August 1877. 
(“Meschacébé,”” Aug. 18, 1877, and “Le Louisianais,”’ 
Nov. 24, 1877.) A. Jolet was the editor and H. L. Michelet 
the gérant. No copies found. 


Le Rappel Louisianais. Convent, Paroisse St. Jacques. 
1865-1883 
F. Weekly on Saturdays. Liberal. The “American News- 
paper Annual” of 1883 lists it for the first time and states it 
was established in 1865. No copies found. 


Red River Gazette. Natchitoches, Natchitoches Parish. 
1836- ? 
F. and E. Weekly. No. 10 of Vol. II (Aug. 12, 1837) is 
described in “‘History of Sabine Parish by Belisle,” 1912 : 
195. It said that R. P. Despallier was the editor and that 
there were three pages in English and one in French. No 
copies found. 


Register of St. Mary’s Parish. 1858—? 
F. and E. Weekly. Listed in the “Commercial and 
Pictorial Directory” of New Orleans of 1858-59 as published 
in French and English. No copies found. 


Le Republicain d’Iberville. Iberville Parish. 1875 


F. or F. and E. Weekly. Republican. Mentioned in 
“Meschacébé,”’ June 5, 1875. No copies found. 


Le Réveil de St. Martin. (The Reveille of St. Martin.) St. 
Martinville, St. Martin Parish. 1885-1893 

F. and E. Weekly. In 1885 Carlos Greig and Charles 
Thomas bought “L’Observateur” from Ulger Guilbeau 
and changed its name to “Le Réveil de St. Martin.”” The 
following year Greig bought out Thomas and continued to 
run the paper until he sold it to C. H. Mouton in 1889. 
Greig left St. Martinville but returned in 1891 and became 
the editor and manager of “Le Réveil,” a position he occu- 
pied until 1893, when the paper’s offices burned and it 
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stopped publication. (Information from Greig.) No copies 
found. 


La Revue de Marksville. (Marksville Review.) 1880?-1885? 

F.and E. Weekly. Belisle lists it as founded in 1880, A. F. 

Gremillon editor. Listed in “ American Newspaper Directory” 
of 1885. No copies found. 


The Rice Planter. Plaquemines Parish. 1858 

F. and E. Weekly. The “Commercial and Pictorial 

Directory”’ of New Orleans of 1858-59 lists it as published 
in French and English. No copies found. 


La Ruche Louisianaise. Bonnet Carré, St. John the Baptist 

Parish. 1876 

F. Monthly. It was published by Charles Lasseigne in 

March 1876. (“Louisianais,” April 1, 1876.) It was made 

up of fiction feuilletons and was modeled after “La Ruche” 
of Canada. No copies found. 


Saint Michel: Journal Hebdomadaire, Littéraire et Politique. 
Paroisse St. Jacques, Rive Gauche. St. Michel (near 
Convent) 1854-1856 

F. Weekly on Saturdays. Democratic. Established 
Feb. 18, 1854. Auguste Theriot, state senator, financed the 
paper and Henri Remy edited it and it was published under 
the name of H. Remy & Co. When Theriot died the paper 
stopped publication. Its last issue was numbered “Vol. I 
(Seconde Année) No. 102” and was dated “Samedi, Fevrier 
16, 1856.” A complete file (the only copies located) belongs 
to the Louisiana Historical Society. 


La Sentinelle des Attakapas. (The Attakapas Sentinel.) 
Pont-Breaux, Paroisse St. Martin. 1874-1878 
F. and E. Weekly on Thursdays. Established by O. L. 
Delelis in 1874. He continued to edit it until his death on 
March 16, 1876, when it passed into the hands of Adrien 
Doré. Author has issues Nos. 27 and 28 of Vol. I (June 4 and 
11, 1874). The last and only other issue seen was that of 
June 8, 1878. 
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La Sentinelle du Sud. (The Southern Sentinel.) Opelousas, 

St. Landry Parish. 1863-1867 

F. and E. Weekly. The Louisiana State University 

Library has scattering issues through 1865 (Vol. II), 1866 
(Vol. III), and 1867 (Vol. IV). No other copies found. 


La Sentinelle de Thibodaux. Lafourche Parish. 1861-1891 


F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Democratic. Estab- 
lished in 1861. (‘‘American Newspaper Annual,” 1881.) 
Major S. T. Grisamore edited the English section between 
1870 and 1885, and F. Sancan was the publisher. In 1891 
ownership passed to A. Jolet, Jr. & Co., and the paper was 
still being printed in both French and English. No. 22 of 
Vol. 27 (Dec. 26, 1891) is in the author’s library. American 
Antiquarian Society has issue of Oct. 17, 1862 (No. 29 of 
Vol. II) printed on wallpaper. 


Le Sucrier de la Louisiane. (Louisiana Sugar Bowl.) New 

Iberia, Iberia Parish. 1874-1885 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Agricultural. When 

J. Y. Gilmore moved “Le ‘Cotton-Boll’ de la Louisiane” 

from Vermillonville to New Iberia, about 1874, he changed 

its name to “Le Sucrier de la Louisiane.” By 1883 the 

French section was discontinued, and by 1884 it was pub- 

lished simultaneously in both New Orleans and New Iberia. 

The next year it acquired “The Farm Journal” and was 
known as ‘‘The Sugar Bowl & Farm Journal.” 


Le Sud d’Iberville. (The Weekly Iberian South.) Plaquemine, 
Iberville Parish. 1864?-1870 

F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Established about 1864. 
The only issues located were in the Howard Memorial 
Library, Nos. 18 (Nov. 6, 1869), 42 (April 23, 1870), and 49 
(June 11, 1870), all of Vol. 5. C. Ward was the proprietor. 


Le Sud de Plaquemine. Plaquemine, Iberville Parish. 1914 

F. Weekly. Mentioned as being published in 1914. 
(“ Louisiana,” edited by Alcee Fortier, p. 256.) No copies 
found. 
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La Tribune de Pointe Coupée. New Roads, Pointe Coupée 

Parish. ? -1861 

F. or F. and E. Judge Claiborne of New Roads (very old 

and reputed to have a wonderful memory) informed author 

that a paper by this name had been published before the 
Civil War. No copies found. 


L’Union de Lafourche. Thibodaux, Lafourche Parish. 

1855-1861 
F. and E. Weekly. Established in 1855 about June. 
(“St. Michel,” July 14, 1855.) Henri Vignaud edited it 
from 1856 to 1859, in which year Britsch, who was its 
publisher, sold it to Arthur Knobloch, and de la Bretonne 
became its editor. (“‘Meschacébé,” Oct. 8, 1859.) Among 
its other editors at various times were Judge J. J. Roman, 
Amant Britsch, and David Leahy. It was still listed in the 
newspaper directory of 1861, but probably died soon after 

on account of the Civil War. No copies found. 


L’Union de Natchitoches. Natchitoches, Natchitoches Parish. 
1859-1862 


F. and E. Weekly. Founded in 1859 by Ernest Legendre. 
(““Meschacébé,” Aug. 27, 1859.) In 1862, when L. Duplex 
was the editor, the Northern soldiers seized the paper and 
published it for one week, and then removed the press and 
equipment. Soon afterward, when General Banks had been 
driven away, Duplex refurnished his printing plant and 
started a paper which he called “The Natchitoches Times,” 
and continued to publish it until 1872. I have no record as 
to whether this latter was published in French in part or 
not. No copies found. 


L’Union de Pont Breaux. Pont Breaux, St. Martin Parish. 
1889-1891 


F. and E. Weekly. Established in 1889 by a stock 
company of leading merchants of the town, who invited 
Carlos Greig to come and launch it. He edited it until 1890, 
when it was sold to H. A. Vander Cruyssen, who changed 
its name to “La Vallée du Téche,” in 1890 or 1891. (In- 
formation from Greig.) No copies found. 
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La Vallée du Téche. Pont-Breaux, St. Martin Parish. 
1890- ? 
F. and E. Weekly. When “L’Union de Pont-Breaux” 
was sold to H. A. Vander Cruyssen in 1890 or 1891, he changed 
its name to “La Vallée du Téche.”” How long it continued 
to be published I do not know. No copies found. 


Le Vigilant. Donaldsonville, Paroisse d’Ascension. 1845-1858 


(a) F. Semi-weekly, Wednesday and Saturday. Whig- 
Established Sept. 28, 1845, probably by J. L. Marciacq and 
J. N. Terrio. At any rate they owned and edited it in 1847. 
In September 1858 Morehead resigned as editor and P. A. 
Duval took his place. (“Meschacébé,”’ Oct. 9, 1858.) In 
October of the same year the paper failed and F. C. Aubert, 
who had been its owner only a short time, sold it to Super- 
vielle. He merged it with his paper, “Le Drapeau.” 
(“‘Meschacébé,”’ Oct. 30, 1858.) Due to a very peculiar 
incident one issue of the paper during 1850 was printed under 
a different title. An old man in Donaldsonville seduced his 
young maid of all work, and took her to New Orleans, where 
he left her in a hotel, without money. When she returned to 
Donaldsonville with a child, the old man refused to recognize 
it or help the mother. All the inhabitants of the town held a 
charivari before his house for several nights. When he 
finally complained to the police, several persons were thrown 
into jail, including the printers of “Le Vigilant.”’ In order 
not to miss publication they sent word to the editor to bring 
them the copy and type, and they set up the paper while in 
jail, but changed the name for that issue to ‘‘ Le Charivari.”’ 
(L’Orleanais,’’ June 26, 1850.) 

Howard Memorial Library has Vol. III, No. 35 (Jan.10, 
1847), through Vol. IV, No. 64 (Oct. 30, 1847). No other 
copies located. This paper has no connection with “Le 
Vigilant”’ which was founded in 1877. 


Le Vigilant. Donaldsonville, Ascension Parish. 1877 
(b) F. Weekly. Established by Felix Reynaud on June 2, 
1877. (‘‘Meschacébé,”’ June 9,1877.) It stopped publication 
in October of the same year. (“‘Meschacébé,” Oct. 13, 1877.) 
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It had no connection with the paper of the same name 
founded in 1845. No copies found. 


Le Villageois. (The Marksville Villager.) Marksville, Avoy- 
elles Parish. 1844-1868? 
F. and E. Weekly on Saturdays. Established in 1844. 
The author examined in Marksville, Vol. II, No. 1 (May 17, 
1845), and Vol. IX, No. 19 (Feb. 10, 1853). A. Dervais ap- 
peared as the editor in both. In 1858 Alexandre Barde 
bought the paper (“‘Meschacébé,” Feb. 6, 1858), and in the 
following year it failed and Barde sold the equipment to 
de Bautte, who used it to outfit ‘Le Champion.” (“L’Avant 
Coureur,” April 30, 1859.) Whether the paper was revived 
after that I do not know. No copies other than those 
mentioned, found. 


La Voix du Peuple. Paroisse St.-Jean-Baptiste. 
F. Weekly. Appears in checklist of Louisiana newspapers 
on page 106-8 of ‘‘ Une Colonie Frangaise’’ by de Baroncelli. 
No copies found. 


La Voix du Téche. St. Martinville, St. Martin Parish. 1880? 

F. Weekly. Published prior to 1880. It may have been 

the name of the paper which after that date was known as 
“L’Observateur.’’ No copies found. 


Le Whig de St. Landry. Opelousas, St. Landry Parish. 

1844-1885 

F. and E. Weekly on Thursdays. Established Sept. 5, 

1844, by Joseph Etter. In 1852 it was owned and edited by 

André Meynier, who was the mayor of Opelousas. The 

Library of Congress has 1844, Sept. 12, Vol. I, No. 2. The 

Louisiana State University Library has a complete file from 
Sept. 5, 1844, to Aug. 28, 1885, inclusive. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 


OF THE NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS PUBLISHED WHOLLY OR 
PARTLY IN FRENCH IN LOUISIANA OUTSIDE OF New ORLEANS 


1819-1829 (4) PAGE 
1819-1853 Gazette de Baton-Rouge 342 
1824-1827 Courrier des Natchitoches .. 335 
1824-1840 Gazette des Attakapas et Feuille d’ Avis des Parcisses 
Ste-Marie, St-Martin et Lafayette 
1826-1844 Gazette des Opelousas . 343 
1830-1839 (4) 
1831? The Louisiana Gazette & Acadia & Lafourche 
Advertiser . . 347 
1833-1839 La Nouvelliste et Moniteur de Lafourche et 
Terrebonne 349 
1836- ? Red River Gazette 353 
1839- Le Gladiateur 344 
1840-1849 (17) 
1840? La Banniére des Habitants . 333 
1840 Le Franklin Républicain 342 
1840-1845 La Gazette des Planteurs 344 
1840-1848 Le Créole 337 
1840-1861 L’Impartial 344 
1841 L’Ami des Planteurs 332 
1841- L’Enquirer Hebdomadaire 340 
1841-1844 Patriote de la Fourche-Interne . 350 
1843- L’Economiste 340 
1844-1845 La Gazette de Lefewche 343 
1844-1868 Le Villageois 358 
1844-1885 Le Whig de St. Landry 358 
1845-1858 La Minerve de Thibodauville 348 
1845-1858 Le Vigilant (a) 357 
1846-1858 Le Messager : 348 
1847- L’Organe du Peuple . 350 
1849?-1870 Le Courrier du Téche 337 
1850-1859 (30) 
1850- L’Echo de Lafayette (d) 339 
1850- Le Pionnier de |’ Assomption 352 
1852-1910 Le Courrier des Opelousas 335 
1852-1857 L’Indépendant 344 


—_ 
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1853-1877 


1858- 

1859-1861 
1859-1863 
1859-1862 


1861- 
1861- 
1861-1883 
1861- 
1861-1891 
1861? 
1863-1867 
1864?-1870 
1865- 
1865-1881 
1865-1879 
1865-1883 
1867-1868 
1868-— 
1868-1891 
1868-1878? 
1869- 
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L’Avant Coureur 

Le Meschacébé 

Le Journal dela Céte . . 

Le National de la Pointe-a-la- Hache 
Saint-Michel 
L’ Autochtone 

Le Patriote des Opelousas 

La Presse de Calcasieu 

L’Union de Lafourche 

Le Capitolian 

Le Méridional 

L’Organe Centrale 

La Jeune Amérique 

Gazette de Caleasieu. . 

Le Démocrate de la Pointe Coupée 
Le Démocrate de St. Martin 

Le Drapeau de L’ Ascension 
L’Ibérien ‘ 

Le Moniteur des Attakapas 
L’Observateur de Plaquemines . 
Le Pilote de — 

Register 

The Rice Planter 

Attakapas Register 

Le Pélican 

L’ Union de Natchitoches 


1860-1869 (17) 


La Baptiste 

L’Echo (b) 

L’Etoile d’Iberie . 

Le Nationalleir 
Le Sentinelle de Thibodaux 
La Tribune de Pointe-Coupée 
La Sentinelle du Sud . 

Le Sud d’Iberville 

Iberville South 

Le Louisianais 
Lafayette Advertiser . 

Le Rappel Louisianais 

Le Progrés de St. Landry 

La Boussole de l’Assomption 
L’Echo (a) a 
Le Journal (a) 

Le Journal (b) 
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PAGE 
333 
347 
345 
349 
354 
333 
351 
352 
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1853- 
1854-1861 
1854- 
1854-1856 | 
1855-1856 
1855-1861? 
1855-1861 
1855-1861 
1856? 
1856- 
1857? 
1858- 
1858-1860 
1858-1865 
1858-1870 
1858 
1858- 
1858- 
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1872-1873 
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1870-1879 (14) 
Le “Cotton-Boll” de la Louisiane . 


1874?-1878? L’Echo (c) 


1874-1878 
1874-1885 
1875- 
1876-1881 
1876- 
1877- 
1877-1882 
1877- 
1877? 
1877- 
1878-1894 
1879-1885 


1880-1888 


Le Sentinelle des Attekares 
Le Sucrier de la Louisiane 
Le Républicain d’ Iberville 
Le Journal (c) 

La Riche Louisianaise 
Bulletin de Marksville 

Le Courrier de Houma 

Le Courrier du Téche 

Le Progrés de Terrebonne 
Le Vigilant (b) . . 

La Démocrate de St. Landry 
L’Observateur de St. Martin 


1880-1889 (10) 
Le Foyer Créole 


1880?-1885? La Revue de Marksville 


1880? 
1883-1898 


1889- 
1889-1891 


1890-1909 
1890? 
1893-1906 
1895? 
1895-1898 


1902- 
1914- 
1915- 


La Voix du Téche 
L’Enterprise . . 
Le Réveil de St. Martin 
L’Etoile de Lafourche. 
Le Courrier de St. ~~ 
L’Interim ; 

Le Pilote du Téche 
L’Union de Pont Breaux 


1890-1899 (5) 


Le Clarion ye 
La Vallée du Téche 
L’Evangéline . 
L’Evangéliste . 

La Gazette 


1900-1915 (3) 


Le Kaplan Times. . 
Le Sud de Plaquemine 
L’Observateur 


No Date 


L’Advocate .. 
Le Messager et Feuille d’ Avis de ¢ Baton-Rouge 
La Voix du Peuple 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
or NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS OF THE PARISHES 


PAGE 
(Abbeville Meridional) see Le Méridional . . . . =. 847 
L’Ami des Planteurs. 332 
(Attakapas Gazette) see Gasstie dus Attakapas et Feuille d’ Avis 
des Paroisses Ste-Marie, St-Martin et Lafayette . . . . 342 
Attakapas Register. . 
(Attakapas Sentinel) see is Sentinelle des Attakapas “ay 
La Baptiste . . 
(Baton Rouge Gazette) see Gazette de Baton-Rouge ed 342 
(Baton Rouge Weekly Messenger) see Le Messager hebdomadaire 
et Feuille d’Avisde Baton-Rouge . .. . 
La Boussole de L’Assomption 
(Coast Journal) see Le Journal de la Cote 
Le Courrier de Houma 
Courrier des Natchitoches. . . ....... . . £835 
Le Courrier de St. Jacques 
Le Courrier du Téche (a) . . O88 
Le Démocrate de la Pointe Coupée yO ee 
Le Démocrate de St. Landry ........... 838 
Le Démocrate de St. Martin ........... 338 
Le Drapeau de |’ Ascension 
L’Echo (a), (Lake Charles) . . .....=. =... # 889 
L’Echo (b), (Pointe Coupée) . . . . . ..... 839 
L’Echo de Lafayetie (d), (Vermillonville) 
L’Economiste . . 
L’Enquirer Hebdomadaire 
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PAGE 
La Gazette .. 342 
La Gazette des / Attakapas et F euille d’ Avis des Paroisses Ste-Marie, 

St-Martin et Lafayette . «© 
La Gazette de Baton-Rouge .......... . £842 
Le Gladiateur (The Gladiator) . . 
(Hebdomadal Enquirer) see L’Enquirer Hebdomadaire 
(Iberia Star) see L’Etoile d’Ibérie 
(Iberia Journal) see Le Journal (c) 
L’Impartial . . . . 
L’Indépendant .. 344 
(Intelligencer & Lafourche & Terrebonne Advertiser) see le 

Nouvelliste et Moniteur de Lafourche et Terrebonne. . . 349 
La Jeune Amérique 
Le Journal de la Céte 
Le Journal (b), (Pointe Coupée) . . . . ... # £846 
Le Journal (c), (New Iberia) . . 
Le Louisianais 
(Louisiana Cotton- Boll). see Le “Coton- Boll” de la Louisiane . 335 
Louisiana Gazette & Acadia & Lafourche Advertiser . . . . 347 
(Louisiana Sugar Bowl) see Le Sucrier de la Louisiane :. <= eee 
Le Méssager : . 848 
Le Méssager hobdomadaire et Feuille a’ Avis de Betcn-Rewse . 348 
Le Moniteur des Attakapas_. os & 
Le National de la Pointe-a- la-Hache 5. 
(Natchitoches Courier) see Courrier des Natchitoches oO 2 i 
Le Nationalleir . . . 
Le Nouvelliste et Moniteur és Lefeusche et Terrebonne 
L’Obeervateur de St. Martin . . ......-.. . 350 
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(Opelousas Courier) see Le Courrier des Opelousas . 
(Opelousas Gazette) see Gazette des Opelousas 


Patriote de Lafourche-Interne (Patriot of Lafourche-Interior) 


Le Patriote des Opelousas . 

Le Pélican 

Le Pilote de Plaquemines 

Le Pilote du Téche . 

Le Pionnier de |’ Assomption 

(Planters’ Banner) see La Baniére des Habitants 
(Planters’ Gazette) see Gazette des Planteurs 

La Presse de Calcasieu 

Le Progrés de St. Landry 

Le Progrés de Terrebonne . 

Le Rappel Louisianais 

Red River Gazette . 

Register 

Le Républicain d’ ‘Iberville 
Le Réveil de St. Martin (The Reveille of ‘St. Martin) ‘ 
Le Revue de Marksville 
Rice Planter 

La Ruche Louisianaise . 

Saint Michel. . . 

La Sentinelle des Attakapas ae 

La Sentinelle du Sud (Southern Sentinel) 

La Sentinelle de Thibodaux , 

Le Sucrier de la Louisiane . 

Le Sud d’Iberville 

Le Sud de Plaquemine 

(St. James Courier) see Le Courrier de St. Jacques 


(St. Landry Democrat) see Le Démocrate de St. Landry . 


(St. Landry Clarion) see Le Clarion 
(St. Landry Progress) see Le Progrés de St. Landry 
La Tribune de Pointe Coupée = % 
L’Union de Lafourche 

L’Union de Natchitoches 

L’Union de Pont Breaux 

La Vallée du Téche 

Le Vigilant (a) 

Le Vigilant (b) 

Le Villageois 

La Voix du Peuple 

La Voixdu Téche .. . 

(Weekly Iberian South) see Le Sud d’ Therville 

Le Whig de St. Landry : : 
(Young America) see La Jeune Amérique 
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PAGE 
335 
343 
350 
351 
351 
351 
351 
352 
333 
344 
352 
352 


353 
353 
354 

354 
355 

355 
355 

337 
338 
356 
356 
(os 357 
357 
357 
358 
355 
358 
345 
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INDEX BY TOWNS WHERE PUBLISHED 
oF Parish NEWSPAPERS OF LOUISIANA 


Abbeville, Vermillon Parish PAGE hh 
L’Indépendant ..... . . . . 1852-1857 344 
le Méridional . . . . «(1886 347 

Attakapas, St. Mary Parish if 
Le Moniteur des Attakapas ... . . 1858 349 

Baton Rouge, East Baton Rouge Parish 
L’Economiste 340 
La Gazette de Baton Rouge  “s . 1819-1853 342 
Le Messager hebdomadaire et feuille d’avis 

de Baton Rouge ‘ ‘ ; 348 

Bonnet Carré, St. John the Baptist Parish , 

La Ruche Louisianaise . . . 1876 354 

Breaux Bridge, St. Martin Parish (Pont Breau) 

La Sentinelle des Attakapas .. . . 1874 354 
La Valléedu Téche. . ..... . 41890 357 
L’Union de Pont Breaux .... . . 1889 356 

Bringier, St. James Parish 
Le Messager 348 

Convent, St. James Parish 
Le Courrier de St. Jacques . . . . . 1888-1891 337 
Le Foyer Créole 341 
342 
St. Michel . .. 1864-1856 354 

Donaldsonville, Ascension Parish 
Gazette de Lafourche . .. . . . . 1844-1845 343 
L’Amides Planteurs ...... . Ili 332 
Le Drapeau de Ascension 338 
Le Journal dela Céte .. . 1854-1861 345 
Louisiana Gazette & Acadia & Lafourche 

357 
Le Vigilant . . 357 
La Boussole de |’ Acsomption 334 

Edgard, St. John the Baptist Parish 
Meschacébé ; . . 1853-still going 347 

Office has been at Lucy, Bonnet Carré 

and Reserve 
L’Avant-Coureur de la Paroisse St. Charles, 

published with Le Meschacébé . . . 1853-1877 333 


Fausse-Rivigre, Pointe Coupée Parish 
Le Démocrate de la Pointe Coupée . . . 1858-1860 338 


| 
| 
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Franklin, St. Mary Parish 
Attakapas Register . 
Le Banniére des Habitants 
Le Franklin Républicain 
Houma, Terrebonne Parish 
Le Courrier de Houma 
Jeanerette, Iberia Parish 
Le Pilote du Téche . 
Lake Charles, Calcasieu Parish 
. ti. 
La Gazette de Caleasion 
Marksville, Avoyelles Parish 
Le Bulletin de Marksville . 
L’Organe Centrale 
Le Pélican 
La Revue de Marksville 
Le Villageois . 
Mt. Lebanon, Bienville Parish 
La Baptiste 
Napoleonville, Assumption Parish 


Le Pionnier de L’Assomption . 


Natchitoches, Natchitoches Parish 


Le Courrier des Natchitoches . 


Red River Gazette . 
L’Union de Natchitoches 
Neville, Vermillon Parish 
Le Kaplan Times 
New Iberia, Iberia Parish 
Le Courrier du Téche 
L’Enterprise 
L’Etoile d’Ibérie 
Le Journal 
Le Sucrier de la Louisianee. 
New Roads, Pointe Coupée Parish 
Le Journal 


La Tribune de Pointe Coupée 


Opelousas, St. Landry Parish 
Le Clarion 
Le Courrier des Opelousas 
Le Démocrate de St. Landry 
L’Enquirer Hebdomadaire . 
Gazette des Opelousas . 
Le Journal 
Le Patriote des Opelousas ; 
La Presse de Calcasieu 
Le Progrés de St. Landry 
La Sentinelle du Sud 
Le Whig de St. Landry 


1859-1861 
1840- 
1840 


1877-1882 


1889 


1868-1891 
1858 


1877 
1856-1862 
1859-1861 
1880 
1844-1868 


1861 


1850-still going 


1825-1827 
1836 
1859-1862 


1902 


1877 

1883-1898 
1861-1883 
1876-1881 
1874-1885 


1869 
1861 


1890-1909 
1852-1910 
1878-1894 
1841 

1826-1844 
1868-1878 
1855-1861 
1855-1861 
1867-1868 
1863-1867 
1844-1885 


[Oct., 


PAGE 
333 
333 
342 


335 


351 


339 
343 


334 
350 
351 
354 
358 


334 


352 


335 
353 
356 


346 


337 
340 
340 
346 
355 


346 
356 


334 
335 
338 
340 
343 
345 
351 
352 
352 
355 
358 
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Plaquemine, Iberville Parish 
Gazette des Planteurs 
Iberville South 
Le Nationalleir 
Le Sud d’Iberville 
Le Sud de Plaquemine . 
Pointe-a-la-Hache, Plaquemines Parish 
Le National de la Pointe-A-la-Hache . 
L’Observateur de Plaquemines 
Reserve, St. James Parish 
L’Observateur 
St. Martinville, St. Martin Parish 
Le Courrier du Téche 
Le Créole ‘ 
Le Démocrate de St. "Martin 
L’Echo 
L’Evangéline ‘ 
La Gazette des Attakapas j 
L’Observateur de St. Martin 
Le Réveil de St. Martin 
La Voix du Téche 
Thibodaux, Lafourche Parish 
L’Etoile de Lafourche 
Le Nouvelliste et Moniteur de Lefourche 
Terrebonne ‘ 
Le Patriote de Lafourche-Interne . 
La Sentinelle de Thibodaux 
L’Union de Lafourche 
Thibodauxville, Lafourche Parish 
La Minerve 
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Vermillonville (Name changed to Lafayette i in 1884), Lafayette Parish 


Le ‘‘Cotton Boll” de la Louisiane (Le Grabot 


de Coton) 
L’Echo 
Gladiator . 
L’Impartial 
Lafayette Adverticer 


Towns Where Published Unknown 


Ascension Parish 

L’Organe du Peuple 
Iberville Parish 

Le Républicain d’ Iberville 
Plaquemines Parish 

Le Pilote de Plaquemines 

The Rice Planter 
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PAGE 

1840-1845 344 
1865 344 
1861 349 
1865-1870 355 
1914 355 
1854 349 
1858-1884 349 
1915-still going 349 
1849-1870 337 
1840-1848 337 
1858-1865 338 
1874-1878 339 
1893-1906 341 
1824-1840 342 
1879-1885 350 
1885-1893 353 
1880 358 
1887 341 
1833-1839 349 
1841-1844 350 
1861-1891 355 
1855-1861 356 
1845-1858 348 
1872-1873 335 
1850 339 
1839 344 
1840-1861 344 
1865-1879 346 
1847 350 
1875 353 
1858 351 
1858 354 
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Pointe Coupée Parish 
L’Echo 
St. Charles Parish 
L’ Avant-Coureur 
St. John the Baptist Parish 
La Jeune Amérique 
La Voix du Peuple 
St. Martin Parish 
L’Ibérien 


Le Moniteur des Attakapas 


St. Mary Parish 
Register . 

Terrebonne Parish 
L’ Advocate 


Le Progrés de Terrebonne . 


PAGE 
1861 339 


1853-1877 333 


1857 345 

358 
1858 344 
1858 349 
1858 353 

332 
1877 353 
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GENERAL REFERENCE BOOKS 


ARTICLES Upon AND CueEck Lists or LOUISIANA 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN FRENCH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 1690-1820 
Clarence S. Brigham. (Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, 1913-1928) 
CATALOGUE OF NEWSPAPER FILES IN THE Lisprary OF State HIsToRICAL 
Society or WISCONSIN 
Compiled by Ada Tyng Griswold. Madison, Wis., 1911 
Cueck List or AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Compiled by Allan B. Slausson. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1901 
Une FRANGAISE EN LOUISIANE 
By J. G. de Baroncelli. New Orleans, 1909 
“Journaux Frangais, Nouvelle-Orleans et Campagnes 1794- 
1909,” contains an extensive check list the accuracy of which 
cannot be entirely relied on. See pages 106-108 
Ear_Ly In New Or.EaAns, 1764-1810 
By Douglas C. McMurtrie. Searcy & Pfaff, N. O., 1929 
Les Ecrirs pe FRANGAISE EN LovuisIANE av XIX 
Par Edward Larocque Tinker. Paris, Champion, 1932 
This book contains the biographies and bibliographies of some 350 
writers who published in French in Louisiana. Among them will be 
found sketches of all the most important figures in Louisiana 
French journalism. 
EXPposiITION FRANCAISE DE LA LovIsIANB, St. Louis 1904 
“‘ Journaux et Publications Periodiques,” has a check list of news- 
papers exhibited at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Tue Frenco LITERATURE OF LOUISIANA 
By Ruby Van Allen Caulfield. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1929. Most reliable and correct. 
HISTOIRE DE LA PRESSE FRANCO-AMERICAINE 
By Alexander Belisle. Worcester, Mass., 1911 
Has a fairly large check list which contains many errors. 
History or New ORLEANS 
By John Smith Kendall. Lewis Publishing Co., New York, 1922. 
LovISIANA 
Edited by Alcée Fortier. Century Historical Association, 1914. 
In Lovuistana Historical PUBLICATIONS: 
Vol. I, Part 4, 1896, contains a reproduction of the earliest known 
copy (since destroyed) of ‘‘Le Moniteur de la Louisiane,” dated 
Aug. 25, 1794, and numbered 26. 
In Lovuistana HisToRIcAL QUARTERLY: 
“Early New Orleans Newspapers,” by John S. Kendall, Vol. 10, 
No. 3, July 1927, pp. 383-401. 
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“The Foreign Language Press of New Orleans,” by John S. Kendall, 
Vol. 12, No. 3, July 1929, pp. 363-380. 
“The Adventures of Denis Braud,” by Henry P. Dart, Vol. 14, 
No. 3, July 1931, pp. 349-384. 
New Or.LEANS DIRECTORIES 
1810-1900 have important lists of newspapers. 
Newspapers & PerropicaL Press 
By S. D. North. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1884 
Nores Towarps A History OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
By Wm. Nelson. Chas. F. Heartman, N. Y., 1918 
OrriciaL Letrer Booxs or W. C. C. CLAIBORNE 
1801-1816, Dunbar Roland, Editor. Jackson, Miss., 1917. 
PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Vol. XIV, Part 2, 1920 
‘French Newspapers in the United States Before 1800,” by Geo. P. 
Winship. See pages 82-91. 
“Moniteur de la Louisiane,’’ by William Beer. See pages 127-131. 
SovuruweEst LovIsIANA 
Gulf Publishing Co., New Orleans, 1891. 
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PRECEDENCE AT HARVARD COLLEGE IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


BY SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


N° institution of early Harvard has excited so much 
curiosity as the order of names in the graduating 
classes from 1642 to 1772, inclusive; for the Class of 
1773 was the first to be arranged in alphabetical order. 
All the ‘‘authorities’’: Presidents Quincy, Eliot and 
Lowell; the Quinquennial Catalogues of 1925 and 1930; 
Dr. Franklin B. Dexter, in an article in this series;' 
every historian of the College since Peirce, not except- 
ing Mr. Albert Matthews? and myself when we were 
less well informed than we are now; agreed that social 
rank determined this official order of precedence, both 
at Harvard and at Yale. The same statement can be 
found in many general histories, for it heightens the 
contrast between the ‘‘aristocratic’’ Colonies and the 
‘“‘democratic’’ United States to learn that a Colonial 
college student was ranked not by popularity, athletic 
prowess or even intellectual ability, but by the dignity 
and position of his family. Biographers, genealogists 
and ancestor-hunters have taken great comfort from 
the supposed social criteria exhibited by the Harvard 
and Yale class lists. If your ancestor was high up, 
that proves he was a gentleman, a magnate, one of the 
first families of New England; and even the discovery 
of a forefather in the supposed social cellar, inspires the 


On Some Social Distinctions at Harvard and Yale, before the Revolution,” Proceed- 
ings American Antiquarian Society, new series, ix. 34-59 (Oct. 1893). Also printed in his 
Historical Papers (1918), pp. 203-22, and as a separate pamphlet. My references are to 
the pages of the separate. Dr. Dexter’s article has generally been considered authorita- 
tive and final. 

*Publications Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xv. pp. cxl-cxli, 82 n.; xxv. 420-27. 
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gratifying reflection that your family has risen in the 
world. A century ago, as Mr. Frederick J. Stimson 
relates,! the Harvard Triennial Catalogue was on the 
desk of every gentleman and scholar in this part of the 
country. If your name was in it, that’s who you were; 
if your name was not in it—who were you? 

It is said that Maestlin, the master of Kepler, 
remarked after reading the first work of his dis- 
tinguished pupil: ‘‘qu’avant Kepler les savants 
n’avaient attaqué l’astronomie que par derriére.”’ 
The same perverse practice, I have observed, dis- 
tinguishes the historians of American universities. 
They will begin at the wrong end, with the ‘‘dear old 
College”’ of their own undergraduate days, and work 
backwards; they love to interpret the early years of the 
institution in the light of their personal experience a 
century or so later. This was natural enough in a 
country of many but brief collegiate annals;? but the 
proper approach to the history of an university, as to 
that of any other institution, is the genetic approach. 
Colleges, as well as persons, have their ancestors. 
Amherst, Dartmouth, and many middle-western col- 
leges were founded by Yale men in imitation of their 
alma mater. Early Yale is largely explained by the 
Harvard of the last half of the seventeenth century; 
and Harvard must be approached through the 
Cambridge of Queen Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. 
Yet, whilst no competent biographer would fail to 
look into his subject’s ancestry and parentage, it is 
customary for historians of American universities to 
ignore the earlier institutions on which their own are 
patterned. 

This manner of attaque par derriére is largely re- 
sponsible for the prevalent notion of social ranking in 
early Harvard, as it is for many other traditions in all 


1My United States (1931), p. 45. 

2At the time of writing, Harvard, William and Mary, and Yale, alone of American 
Colleges and Universities, are over two centuries old; and many of our most important 
universities have not yet celebrated their centenaries. 
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kinds of history. Indeed, the whole process of 
historical myth- and tradition-making is largely one of 
explaining a doubtful or forgotten past in the light of 
one’s own experience or emotions.' History is perhaps 
more subject to this sort of mishandling than any other 
discipline, since anyone who can read and write is apt 
to regard himself as competent to write a history of 
his town, college, or country. 

Before beginning our historical approach, let us 
examine what our predecessors found in their attaque 
par derriére. Harvard predecence was one of those 
things that everybody knew about when it existed, 
only to be almost completely forgotten in the next 
generation. A single paragraph on the subject by 
Cotton Mather, Judge Sewall, or Tutor Flynt would 
have rendered all my research and speculation un- 
necessary ; but these worthies like every one else simply 
took the system for granted. When Benjamin Peirce 
(A.B. 1801), the College Librarian, was writing his 
History of Harvard University in 1831, there remained 
only a vague tradition that precedence in each Class 
was regulated by the social status of the students’ 
parents. The only person from whom Peirce could 
obtain any exact information was Judge Paine 
Wingate (a. B. 1759), whose letters, written in his 
ninety-second year, have always been considered the 
loci classici of ‘‘placing,’’ as the process of settling the 
order of precedence in each Class was called. 

Judge Wingate wrote to Mr. Peirce on 15 February, 
1831, when he was seventy-two years out of college: 


You inquire of me whether any regard was paid to a student 
on account of the rank of his parent, otherwise than his being 
arranged or placed in the order of his class? 


‘Another example of this, in the field of college history, is the “tradition” reported to 
me by sundry old Harvard graduates, that Commencement was so called because it 
once commenced, not ended, the college year. The origin of this story is the fact that 
from 1802 to 1848 Harvard Commencement was held on the last Wednesday of August, 
and immediately following it the next academic year began. But Commencement was 
so called at Oxford and Cambridge before Harvard was founded; it is merely a translation 
of the medieval Inceptio when the thirteenth century student commenced Master of 
Arts. The, verb to commence, meaning to take a degree, has been in use at Harvard 
from 1642. 
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The right of precedence on every occasion is an object of 
importance in the state of society. And there is scarce any 
thing which more sensibly affects the feelings of ambition than 
the rank which a man is allowed to hold. This excitement 
was generally called up whenever a class in College was placed. 
The parents were not wholly free from influence; but the schol- 
ars were often enraged beyond bounds for their disappoint- 
ment in their place, and it was some time before a class could 
be settled down to an acquiescence in their allotment. The 
highest and the lowest in the class was often ascertained more 
easily (though not without some difficulty), than the inter- 
mediate members of the class; where there was room for 
uncertainty whose claim was best, and where partiality no 
doubt was sometimes indulged. But I must add, that although 
the honor of a place in the class was chiefly ideal, yet there 
were some substantial advantages. The higher part of the 
class had generally the most influential friends, and they com- 
monly had the best chambers in College assigned to them. 
They had also a right to help themselves first at table in 
Commons, and I believe generally wherever there was oc- 
casional precedence allowed, it was very freely yielded to the 
higher of the class by those who were below.' 


In answer to some further inquiries, he wrote on 
March 2, 1831: 


The freshmen class was, in my day at College, usually 
placed (as it was termed) within six or nine months after their 
admission. The official notice of this was given by having 
their names written in a large German text, in a handsome 
style, and placed in a conspicuous part of the College Buttery, 
where the names of the four classes of undergraduates were 
kept suspended until they left College. If a scholar was 
expelled, his name was taken from its place; or if he was 
degraded (which was considered the next highest punishment 
to expulsion), it was moved accordingly. As soon as the fresh- 
men were apprized of their places, each one took his station 
according to the new arrangement at recitation, and at 
Commons, and in the chapel, and on all other occasions. And 
this arrangement was never afterward altered either in 
College or in the Catalogue, however the rank of their parents 
might be varied. Considering how much dissatisfaction was 
often excited by placing the classes (and I believe all the other 
Colleges had laid aside the practice), I think that it was a 
judicious expedient in Harvard to conform to the custom of 


'Peirce, Hist. of Harv. Univ., pp. 308-09. 


— 
— 
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putting the names in Alphabetical order, and they have 
accordingly so remained since the year 1772.1 


Judge Wingate’s memory was excellent, and he 
accurately describes the system in the period of which 
he had direct knowledge. The Faculty Records, which 
begin with the year 1725, show that each freshman 
class was formally ‘‘placed”’ by the Faculty, in the 
autumn of Freshman year until 1737, thenceforth at a 
date fluctuating between Januaryand Julyof Freshman 
year until 1769, when the Class of 1772, last of this old 
régime, was placed.?, About two years after Yale had 
abolished the system, a particularly annoying com- 
plaint from an aggrieved parent brought Harvard to 
consider the wisdom of continuing it. Alphabetical 
placing was adopted on the recommendation of a 
committee of the Overseers, read and adopted at their 
meeting May 1, 1770, 

That the inconveniences attending the method hitherto 
practiced of placing the Individuals in each Class of the 
Freshmen according to the supposed Dignity of the Families 
whereto they severall belong, appear to the Com to be so 
great that they have unanimously agreed to report as their 
opinion that such practice be laid aside, and that for the 
future the names of Scholars in each Class be placed in alpha- 
betical order.* 

Read and consented to. 

There is other direct evidence as to ‘‘family dignity” 
being the principle of placing: 

At a meeting of the President and Tutors (i.e., the 
Faculty), on April 15, 1760: 


. Noyes’s Place in his Class was consider’d & as his 
Father is a Justice of the Peace w® we did not know when the 
Class was plac’d, it was aggreed the Place assign’d him was too 
low, & after the Matter was debated it was voted that his 
Place should be between Henshaw & Angier.‘ 


The records of a Faculty meeting of June 10, 1755 
state: 
Whereas when We plac’d the Class of Freshmen, May 17 


1Peirce, Hist. of Harvard Unir., pp. 310-11. 

*Publ. Colonial Soc. Mass., xv., p. cxli. n. 

*Ms. Overseers’ Records, 111, 32, quoted in Dexter, op. cit., pp. 24-25. Italics mine. 
‘Ms. Faculty Records, m. 112. The student was Nathaniel Noyes, A.B. 1763. 


| 
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last past, Pollock was put next before Frink, Viz the ninth in 
the Class, for that We had not then been inform’d of the State 
& Condition of his Family, He coming to us from a distant 
Province viz, N. Carolina; But being now satisfied that in 
Regard to his S¢ Family, He ought to have a Place in his 
Class superior to wt We then assign’d him, 

Therefore Voted, That he hold the sixth place in s* Class, 
viz. immediately after Wentworth. 


Six years earlier, on October 20, 1749, General John 
Winslow, not himself a Harvard Graduate, wrote thus 
to President Holyoke in behalf of his son Pelham, who 
had just entered Freshman: 

REVEREND AND HONOURED SIR 

as I am Bound to Sea and Rank in Our way is Looked upon 
as a Sacred Thing and it is Generaly allowed That The Sons 
of the New England Cambridge are Placed according to the 
Degrees of their ancestors I have therefore put in My Preten- 
tionsformy Son. . .? 

It is certain, then, that by the second half of the 
eighteenth century, the rank or dignity of the student’s 
father or family was the determining factor in under- 
graduate precedence. 

It is no part of the present inquiry to study how this 
system worked in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. As to that, I will simply say that the 
application of the principle is by no means clear, and 
that there was no social slide-rule by which a student’s 
place could be scientifically determined. Also, that 
the order was so much disturbed on occasion by late- 
arrivers being added to the foot of a class, and by high- 
spirited students losing place for misdemeanors, that 
no social conclusions can safely be drawn from the 
printed catalogue, at any time. That the determining 
principle was ‘“‘family dignity,’’ which corresponded 
to social rank, is perfectly clear. Whether the same 
principle was applied before 1750, is another question. 

Fortunately, we have ample materials for testing 
the social rank theory in the seventeenth century. 


1Ms. Faculty Records, 1, 33. The student was George Pollock of the Class of 1758 
who did not take a degree. 
22 Proc. M. H. S., tx. 6. 
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Sibley’s Biographical Sketches of Harvard Graduates 
have just been completed through the Class of 1700. 
For the period 1650-1663, and again from the Class of 
1689 on, we have the steward’s manuscript account 
books which not only record undergraduate pre- 
cedence, but give us many more names that are found 
in the catalogue of graduates. We can, therefore, 
avoid the error of all previous investigators into 
Harvard placing, who paid no attention to the 
numerous non-graduates—almost forty per cent of 
the whole number in the classes 1651—1663—whose 
names never entered the Triennial Catalogue, but 
who were ranked in college with their classmates. 
Moreover, the usage of titles in seventeenth-century 
New England records was generally so careful that we 
can determine the social position of a student’s parents 
with considerable accuracy. 

In the first place, what was meant by social rank in 
seventeenth-century New England? Our ancestors 
had definite ideas of rank, which they endeavored to 
enforce by legislation. Their idea of social classes was 
functional, as in England, rather than hereditary and 
genetic, as in Scotland and France. A university 
degree, the sacred ministry,' and the magistracy, made 
a man a gentleman, and gave him the right to have a 
“Mr.” before his name. On the other hand, a 
gentleman’s son did not remain a gentleman if he 
entered a mean occupation. There was still a con- 
siderable flexibility in the class recognized as gentle. 
Even in England and Virginia, the idea that trade was 
below a gentleman’s dignity came with the Restora- 
tion, not the Renaissance; as anyone may observe in 
the annals of English gentlefolk like the Verneys, or of 
first families of Virginia like the Byrds. The leading 
men in almost every occupation of repute were ac- 
corded the title of respect. Thus we find the wealthier 


1Dr. Dexter (op. cit.) p. 17, puzzled by the appearance of so many ministers’ sons at 
the foot of Harvard classes, reaches the absurd conclusion that this was based on “the 
relatively inferior position of the parish minister in their old homes."”" That was one of 
the things that the New Englanders prided themselves in getting away from. 
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merchants, and the principal landowners, shipmasters, 
master builders, and the like honored with a ‘“‘ Mr.” in 
New England records. By the laws of Massachusetts 
Bay, gentlemen were legally exempted from ignomini- 
ous punishments such as whipping, and there is an 
instance in the records of one man being degraded from 
his gentle rank, as a punishment.' Property as well as 
education had a good deal to do with rank, as is shown 
by the Massachusetts law of 1651 ‘‘against excess in 
Apparel . . . especially amongst people of mean 
condition.’”’ The General Court declare their 


utter detestation and dislike, that men or women of mean 
condition, should take upon them the garb of Gentlemen, by 
wearing Gold or Silver lace, or Buttons, or Points at their 
knees, or to walk in great Boots; or Women of the same rank 
to wear Silk or Tiffiny hoods, or Scarfes, which though allow- 
able to persons of greater Estates, or more liberal education, 
yet we cannot but judge it intollerable in persons of such like 
condition: It is therefore Ordered, [that such gaudy apparell 
be worn only by persons whose estates shall be over £200], 
Provided this Law shall not extend to the restraint of any 
Magistrate or publick Officer . . . or any setled Military 
Officer . . . or any other whose education and imployment 
have been above the ordinary degree, or whose estate have been 
considerable, though now decayed.? 


In the public records of the New England colonies in 
the seventeenth century, even of ‘‘democratic’’ Maine 
and Rhode Island, a man’s social station may generally 
be told from his title. Only governors and some of the 
other magistrates,’ together with occasional sons of 
knights and men who had held high position in 
England, had ‘‘Esquire’”’ placed after their names; 
and not all magistrates, in every colony, were thus 

10n Sept. 27, 1631, Josias Plastowe, for stealing corn, was ordered “hereafter to be 


called by the name of Josias, & not Mr, as forinerly hee vsed to be."" Records of Mass. 
Bay, 1. 92. 

2W. H. Whitmore, Colonial Laws of Mass. reprinted from Edition of 1672, p. 5. Italics 
mine. Ministers were probably not included in the exempted classes because it was 
assumed that their authority, if not their means, was sufficient to restrain their families. 

3I.e., the members of the upper house of the Colonial assemblies who also served as 
judges, and local magistrates, who under the Province Charter of Massachusetts Bay were 
called after the English fashion, Justices of the Peace. Deputies, i.e., members of the 
lower house, were not magistrates, and were not designated “‘ Mr.”’ unless they had other 


qualifications for that title. 
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honored. Other magistrates, ministers, university 
graduates, and all others who were considered gentle- 
men, were designated ‘‘Mr.”’; and their wives and 
daughters, ‘‘Mrs.’’! Military officers were known by 
their military rank. These classes constituted the 
gentry. It is almost a certain sign that a family was 
not considered gentle, in seventeenth-century New 
England, if the head of it was not designated in the 
records as ‘‘Mr.’’, ‘‘Esq.”’, or by some military title 
higher than Captain. 

Within the class of gentry there were nice gradations 
of rank, based largely on official position. Samuel 
Sewall, Esquire, Judge of the Superior Court and 
Councillor of the Province, tells us in his diary about 
visiting Lieutenant-Governor and  Chief-Justice 
Stoughton on his sick-bed. ‘‘When coming away, he 
reach’d out his hand; I gave him mine, and kiss’d 
his’’—a very proper acknowledgment of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s superior position. On another 
occasion, Samuel Sewall and Wait Winthrop, his 
colleague on the Council and the Bench, visited Henry 
Sewall, the Judge’s father. The old gentleman, who 
was not a magistrate, first kissed Winthrop’s hand, 
and then his son’s. Winthrop did not return the salute, 
since it was one from an inferior to a superior; but 
Samuel Sewall piously returned the father’s gesture of 
deference to the magistracy. On the next day the 
father attempted to rise when his magisterial son 
entered the room, ‘‘but I persuaded him to sit still in 
his chair,’’ records Samuel.? 

Below the gentry, or ‘‘the quality,’”’ as they used to 
be called, came the great middle class of the New 
England population. All those who were considered 
respectable, who had some definite place or substantial 
property in the community, such as the average farmer, 


10n formal occasions, these titles were still pronounced “ Master’’ and “ Mistress.”’ 

2Diary, II. (5 Collections Mass. Hist. Soc., v1) 38, 13. Cf. the rules for precedence in 
the American Colonies, in Anthony Stokes, A View of the Constitution of the British 
Colonies (London, 1783), p. 190; and the early New England practice of “‘dignifying”’ the 
pews in the meeting-house. 
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artisan, and tradesman—were addressed as ‘‘Good- 
man” This and ‘‘Goodwife’” That. Sometimes they 
were so designated in the earliest records; but more 
often simply by name with no title. The goodmen and 
goodwives shaded off into a class of former indented 
servants, farm laborers, journeymen, fishermen, com- 
mon seamen and the like, who were not considered of 
sufficient repute to be given any title of respect; and 
below them, but clearly marked off in status, were the 
indented servants. 

Many have noted social discrepancies in the Harvard 
class lists of the seventeenth century; sons of obscure 
parents who are high, and sons of the mighty who are 
low. As degradation in the list was a well recognized 
punishment of students by the College authorities, 
historians of Harvard have always been able to wave 
aside these discrepancies as due to personal mis- 
conduct. The discovery that the stewards’ books list 
students in their Class precedence and in Freshman 
year, before any could have been degraded for mis- 
conduct, has thrown these excuses out of court. An 
intensive examination of those Classes which are found 
in the stewards’ records, show innumerable exceptions 
to social ranking, of which the following are the most 
striking. 

Class of 1651! 


After the son of a magistrate of New Haven, comes 
(2) Michael Wigglesworth, son of a ‘‘goodman”’ of 
New Haven; (3) a son of the Reverend John Cotton; 
(4) a minister’s son and grandson of Governor Dudley; 
(5) probably son of the Deputy-Governor of New 
Haven; (6) a merchant’s son; (9) John Davis, ‘‘son 
of goodman William Davis of New Haven’’; (10) son 


1See lists in appendix. Although Steward Chesholme purchased his record book, and 
entered the names of this Class, after Commencement 1651, he includes the names of three 
students who did not graduate, probably because they still owed the College money, the 
name of Jonathan Ince who graduated, probably by promotion, with the Class of 1650; 
the positions of Davis and Pelham are the reverse of the order in the Triennial. It is 
probable, then, that he copied both the names, the order, and the earlier accounts, from 
the records of his predecessor, Matthew Day. 
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of Herbert Pelham, the College treasurer, of an English 
gentle family connected with the Lords de la Warr; 
(11) and (12) sons of the Reverend Charles Chauncy, 
the future president. 

This class has long been a stumbling block for the 
‘social ranking”’ school of thought; and the shifts and 
evasions that have been made in order to twist it into 
some semblance of conformity with the colonial social 
hierarchy, are most amusing. Particularly embarrass- 
ing to the social rankers is the high position of Michael 
Wigglesworth, son of Goodman Wigglesworth of New 
Haven, ahead of a Pelham, a Chauncy, a Cotton, and 
a Dudley. Dean challenged the ‘‘social ranking”’ 
theory on this very ground;! to which Sibley replied 
that the elder Wigglesworth might have been a great 
man in England, prevented from attaining high rank 
in New Haven only by his ‘‘infirmities’; whilst 
Dexter insisted that Edward was ‘‘one of the most 
substantial citizens” of New MHaven.? Michael’s 
autobiography suggests that his father was a petty 
tradesman in England, and the Colonial records prove 
that he was not considered a gentleman in New Haven, 
although of unquestioned respectability and a pillar 
of the church. Fifteen times or more he is mentioned 
in the records, often in the same line or group with 
other New Havenites who are called ‘‘ Mr.’’, but not 
once is Edward Wigglesworth called ‘‘Mr.”’ His only 
titles are ‘‘Goodman” and ‘‘Brother,’’ meaning a 
member of the church.’ 

Michael Wigglesworth’s parents were of the same 
social status as those of John Davis, 9th in the Class of 
1651, who was described by a contemporary as ‘‘one 
of the best accomplished persons for learning, as ever 


1Sketch of the Life of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth (1863), reprinted from N. EZ. H. G. R., 
xvul. 129-46 (Apr. 1863), and in his review of Dexter’s Social Distinctions in N. EB. H.G.R. 
xivim. 477. 

*Sibley, 1. 259-60, notes; Dexter, p. 21. 

*New Haven Colonial Records, (1638-49) passim, esp. 281, 302, 453; (1653-65) 23, 90: 
“The last will and testament of Edwa: Wigglesworth . . . witnessed by Mr. John 
Dauenport . . . and M. Mathew Gilbert.” Although Edward was lame from 1641, 
it would be difficult to find anywhere a case of bodily infirmity affecting one’s social rank. 
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was bred at Harvard Colledge,’’' a description that 
fits Michael equally well. 

The other striking social solecism in this class is the 
placing of the Chauncy boys near the end. Dr. 
Dexter attempts to account for this on three separate 
grounds: (1) they came from a “‘ poor country parson- 
age, ’’—Scituate in Plymouth Colony; (2) the Harvard 
authorities discriminated against students from with- 
out Massachusetts-Bay; and (3) ‘‘straitened paternal 
circumstances.’’? The first implies the snobbish 
nineteenth-century distinction between rich city 
churches and country parishes, a distinction which did 
not exist in 1650. The second plea is a strange one, in 
view of the fact that New Havenites occupied posi- 
tions 1, 2, 5, and 9 in this class, all preceding the 
Chauncys.’ As to the ‘‘straitened circumstances,”’ if 
the basis of ranking had been social, loss of property 
would have been the last thing to have effected it.‘ 
Charles Chauncy had been one of the most distin- 
guished scholars of his generation at Cambridge, and 
his family according to contemporary English values, 
was one of the first in rank among those who sent 
members to New England.° 


1Daniel Gookin, in 1 Coll. M. H. S.,1. 202-03. Davis's father is also styled “‘Goodman” 
and “Brother” in the New Haven Records (1638-49) 10, 50, 302, etc.), and was seated in 
the meeting house two pews below the elder Wigglesworth. 

*Dexter, Some Social Considerations, pp. 15, 11, 9. 

*This was a favorite idea of Dr. Dexter’s, and like most of his conclusions, was based 
on two or three instances, ignoring others. A son of the Rev. William Hooke was 8th in 
1655; but sons of a Massachusetts clergyman were 16th and 17th; another Hooke out- 
ranked the son of another Massachusetts clergyman by 4 places in 1656; a son of Governor 
Haynes outranked the sons of the Rev. Peter Bulkley and the Rev. Thomas Shepard in 
1658; a son of the Rev. Samuel Stone is 2d in 1662; in 1693 the sons of Connecticut minis- 
ters are Ist and 2d; and many other instances might be given of boys from colonies outside 
Massachusetts Bay outranking the sons of men of similar position in Massachusetts Bay. 

4And in the same article (pp. 7-8), Dr. Dexter asserts that the sons of decayed gentry 
were unduly favored in rank, although the only example he gives, that of John Still 
Winthrop (4.8. Yale 1737) the son of John Winthrop, F.R.S. (a.n. 1700) is apposite 
neither to this theory nor to the cognate notion that “‘aristocratic’’ Harvard favored the 
decayed gentry more than “democratic” Yale. John Winthrop, F.R.S., was a gentleman 
of distinction; and while Yale ranked his son first, no one of the five last Winthrops to 
graduate from Harvard before alphabetical order was established, graduated first in his 
Class. 

’&The Chauncys, Bulkleys, Clarkes, Pynchons, Harlakendens, and several other families 
of early New England, have longer pedigrees, and were earlier ranked as gentry in the old 
country, than the Winthrops and Saltonstalls. 


— 
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1653 (August 9) 


Willis, a fellow-commoner, heads the list. Angier (2) 
and Shepard (3), ministers’ sons, are ranked ahead of 
Nowell (4), son of a prominent magistrate, Secretary 
of the Bay Colony, and great-nephew to a Dean of 
St. Paul’s. Hubbard, (5) is a minister’s son, (6) son of 
a wealthy merchant, magistrate, and Treasurer of 
Connecticut. Hooker (7) and Stone (8) are sons of the 
famous ministers of Hartford; Thomson (9), son of the 
minister of Braintree. The first five members of this 
class were easily the more prominent in later life. 


1653 (August 10) 


After two magistrates’ sons comes Long, son of an 
innholder who settled in Charlestown. Whiting (4) is 
the son of Samuel Whiting, minister of Lynn, belonging 
to a prominent family from Boston, Lincolnshire; and 
his mother was sister to Chief Justice Oliver St. John. 
Then comes Joshua Moody, the son of a saddler; 
the Ambrose brothers, sons of an English gentleman; 
and Crosby, the son of a Cambridge ‘‘goodman.”’ 
The high position of the Charlestown publican’s son 
does not upset Dr. Dexter; he cites it as ‘‘emphatic 
testimony . . . to the honorable regard paid in the 
old country to that public trust of keeping a house of 
entertainment, which we know to have been at that 
date a prerogative of citizens of the first rank,’ a 
statement which almost completely reverses the facts; 
for although the authorities were inclined for prudential 
reasons to grant liquor licenses to law-abiding and 
responsible men, the innkeeper’s calling did not make 
a man a gentleman; and by no stretch of imagination 
could a respectable tavern-keeper be supposed to 
outrank a minister of a good English county family. 

Moody (5) and Crosby (8) attained the highest 
distinction of this class in after life. 


1Op. cit., p. 19. An innkeeper’s son headed the Class of 1667, and another is 5th out of 9 
in the Class of 1696. 
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1655 


‘Mr. Brookes” (1) is a fellow-commoner; the father 
of (2) is unidentified; Oakes (3) is the son of a Cam- 
bridge selectman; Willoughby (4) the son of an 
Assistant and Magistrate of Massachusetts Bay; 
Bulkley (5) a son of the Reverened Peter; Utie (6) is 
probably the son of a Councillor of Virginia; Fownail 
(7) son of a miller of Charlestown; Hooke (8), son of 
the Rev. William Hooke of New Haven; Chickering 
(9), son of a baker; the next six are not sons of gentle- 
men, but the last two are sons of the minister of 
Malden. Bulkley, Hooke, and (if we have identified 
him correctly) Utie, were the most distinguished in 
later life. 


1656 


Thirteen out of the fourteen members of this Class 
were gentlemen’s sons, among whom there might be 
many differences of opinion as to the relative rank. 
But it is curious that a son of Governor Haynes should 
here outrank a son of the ‘‘ Apostle” Eliot, whilst in 
1658 the position of their brothers is exactly reversed. 


1657 


Symmes (1) is a minister’s son; Walker (2) a 
weaver’s son; Brigden (3), son of Thomas Brigden of 
Charlestown (who receives no title of respect in the 
town records), rings the College bell and waits on 
table; Hale (4), a blacksmith’s son, serves as waiter 
and monitor, yet outranks Symonds, son of an 
Assistant and Magistrate of the Bay. Next comes 
Elisha Cooke, founder of a famous family, but the son 
of a tailor; a son of the famous Reverend John Cotton, 
sometime Vicar of St. Botolph’s and Fellow of Em- 
manuel, is (7). Numbers (8), (10) and (13) are ministers’ 
sons, the last of Charles Chauncy. The first three 
members had quite undistinguished careers; the best 
known in later life were Hale, Cooke, and Cotton. 
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1658 


Gatliffe (1) is a miller’s son; (2) is another of the 
‘‘ Apostle” Eliot’s offspring; (3) and (5), both sons of 
Governor Haynes, are separated by an unidentified 
Mutice; (6) a son of Major-General Denison, Assistant 
and Magistrate; (7) another son of the Reverend Peter 
Bulkley of Concord; (8), (10), and (12) are the sons of 
‘“goodmen” and (11) of the Reverend Thomas 
Shepard of Cambridge. The last two in the Class 
became the most distinguished. 


1659 


The order of this Class corresponds to the social 
hierarchy up to a certain point. The first two are 
fellow-commoners; the third, a son of George Alcock, 
Esq., physician; (4) is the son of Mr. Thomas Savage, 
merchant and prominent militia officer. Samuel 
Willard (5) son of a Magistrate and Assistant, was 
later Vice-President of the College and one of the 
intellectual lights of the Colony. But Hackbone (8), 
son of a ‘‘goodman”’ of Rowley, outranks Rogers (10), 
son of the famous Reverend Nathaniel of Ipswich and 
Belcher (11), son of a man of considerable standing 
and property in Ipswich. The Noyes brothers, who 
end the list, probably joined Sophomore year. 


1660 


Alline (1), a shipowner’s son, and Collins (2), a 
Cambridge deputy and deacon’s son, outrank sons of 
Simon Bradstreet, Esq. (3), and of the ‘‘ Apostle” 
Eliot (4). Two sons of John Whittingham, a gentle- 
man of Ipswich, are (13) and (14), but one of these is 
placed (4) at graduation. Peter Bulkley, Jr. (11) was 
the most distinguished member in after life. 


1661 


The Restoration dramatist John Crowne, son of a 
proprietor of Nova Scotia, heads the list. A son of 


__ 
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Governor Bellingham is 2nd. But a son of Reverend 
Samuel Whiting of Lynn and a son of the Reverend 
John Sherman of Watertown, then Overseer and later 
Fellow of Harvard College, are placed 11th and 15th, 
after sons of some very plain people indeed. And 
before this Class was placed, an English cousin of 
Whiting had become Lord Protector. Israel Chauncy 
(7), the President’s son, was the most distinguished of 
his classmates. 


1662 

This Class seems to follow the social hierarchy 
through the first four places; but after five sons of 
plain people, come Addington (10), son of a gentleman 
of Boston; Stoddard (11), grandson of Emmanuel 
Downing and one of the intellectual lights of his age; 
Fiske (12), a son of the Reverend John; Savage (14), 
brother of the man who was placed (4) in 1659; and 
Oakes (15), brother of the man who was placed (3) in 
1655. Benjamin Tompson (4), the first native-born 
Harvard poet, was brother of the man who was placed 
(9) and last in 1653, August 9. 


1664 
After three sons of notables comes (4) Brackenbury, 
a baker’s son, who outranks a son of the Reverend John 
Woodbridge and grandson of Governor Dudley. 
Brackenbury was an excellent mathematician, a 
compiler of almanacs, as Sibley fails to note. Street (7) 
is a son of the Reverend Samuel of Taunton. 


1665 


Eliot (1) is the youngest son of the ‘“‘ Apostle”’ Eliot; 
and Joseph Dudley (2), the future Governor, is 
youngest son of Governor Thomas. Next come the 
son of a merchant and millowner of Ipswich, and the 
son of the Marshal-General of the Colony, a post much 
inferior to that of Major-General Atherton, Assistant 
and Magistrate, whose son is only (6), following a son 
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of Goodman William Man, constable of Cambridge. 
Two Indians close the list. 


1666 


Browne (1) is a fellow-commoner; Richardson (2), 
the son of a tailor, and later Fellow of the College, and 
a successful minister, outranks a scion of the Pynchon 
family of Springfield, who were landed gentry in 
England and magistrates in Massachusetts Bay. A 
son of this Pynchon heads the Class of 1692. 


1667 
Harriman (1), son of a tavernkeeper, Atkinson (2), 
son of a felt-maker, and Foster (3), son of a brewer, 
outrank three sons of the Reverend Peter Hobart, as 
well as Nicholas Noyes, nephew of the two ministers 
of Newbury. The last two on the list were the most 
eminent of this class. 


For the Classes of 1668 to 1687, inclusive, we have 
no stewards’ records or monitors’ bills to amplify or 
check the lists of graduates in the Catalogues. I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to analyze these classes, since 
for aught we know some of the social discrepancies in 
them (such as ranking a son of the Governor of 
Connecticut after a weaver’s son and a son of the 
college butler, in 1669), may have been due to degrada- 
tion for misconduct, or to late entry. But even such 
possibilities cannot explain why the Class of 1671, 
which included Samuel Sewall, a Mather, a Danforth, 
a Thacher, and a Weld, should be headed by the son of 
a shipmaster who was followed by the son of a car- 
penter; even though the shipmaster was known as 
a ‘Godly Gentleman. ’”! 

For the Class of 1689 on we have stewards’ quarter- 
bill books which give the undergraduate precedence 
not only for every class, but for each quarter of the 
academic year. The following are some of the prin- 
cipal social discrepancies noted in the remaining 
classes of the seventeenth century. 

tMather, Magnalia (1702 ed.), Bk III. 183. 
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1690 


Near the foot of this record-breaking class of 23, 
was a group composed of Wadsworth, Ruggles, Goffe, 
and Lynde—all sons of colonial notables more distin- 
guished than the parents of seven or eight students who 
preceded them, and equal to the parents of those in 
places (3) through (9). Timothy Edwards, son of a 
Hartford merchant, is placed (7) in this Class. All 
deductions drawn by biographers of his famous son, 
Jonathan, from Timothy’s place in the Catalogue at 
the foot of 1691, into which he had been dropped, are 
obviously invalid. 


1693 

Two sons of Connecticut parsons are followed by 
Henry Flynt of happy memory, also a parson’s son. 
The Wades, (4) and (5), were sons of Colonel Thomas 
Wade, a gentleman of property. Hodson (6) and 
Hunting (13), are sons of wealthy merchants; there 
seems no good ‘“‘social’”’ reason for placing the latter, 
who was the most liberal spender of his college genera- 
tion, after three or four sons of very plain people. 


1694 


A Winthrop and two Woodbridges lead off; but 
Adams (4), son of the minister of Dedham, is placed 
above John Savage (5) of the Boston mercantile 
aristocracy. 

1695 

Two merchants’ sons (Vassall and Price, the first 
from Jamaica), head the list, outranking the Salton- 
stalls, sons of a Magistrate and Colonel, and great- 
grandsons of Sir Richard, who founded one of the first 
families of New England; but Lindall (11), son of a 
merchant and local magistrate of at least the standing 
of Price’s father, is found far down, as is Thomas 
Little (15), whose father belonged to the governing 
class of Plymouth Colony. The ministers’ sons in this 
Class list fare ill compared with those in 1693 and 1696. 
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1696 


Vaughan (1) is son of a Councillor of New Hamp- 
shire; the next three are ministers’ sons; but Reming- 
ton, son of a Cambridge carpenter and publican, out- 
ranks two other ministers’ sons, a soldier’s son, and 
Melyen, son of a wealthy merchant from New York. 
Thacher (3) seems to have been the most famous of 
this Class. 


1697 
The order is compatible with family dignity until we 
reach Adams (10), son of a cordwainer and recent 
immigrant from Ireland, who outranks Southmayd 
(12), the son of a wealthy shipowner, and Coit (13), 
son of a respectable shipbuilder and leading citizen of 
New London. 


1698 

Symmes, ranked third by the Steward, was raised 
by the Faculty over the heads of a Cotton and a 
Mather, to first place. Symmes was an unusually 
pious and intelligent student, son of a minister who 
had been first in his class (1657). Cutler (6), son of a 
Dutch immigrant who had become a wealthy mer- 
chant, outranks Hubbard (7), son of a merchant of 
older stock, and grandson of the Reverend William 
Hubbard (a.B. 1642). His brother in 1695 came just 
after the two Saltonstalls. Fox, son and grandson of 
ministers, was placed (11) but graduated (7), almost 
exactly changing places with White, another minister’s 
son. Oxenbridge Thacher is (14), although his first 
cousin Peter, with a less distinguished father and 
mother, was ranked (3) in 1696. Thacher’s career 
shows him to have been subnormal in ambition, if 
not in intelligence. 

1700 

Bradstreet, grandson of a governor, but son of a 
deceased physician of Barbados, is placed first over 
John Winthrop, whose parentage and ancestry were 
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far more wealthy, distinguished and eminent. Win- 
throp only attained first place at graduation by being 
made a fellow-commoner. 


Another means of testing the ‘‘social rank’ hy- 
pothesis, is to observe the places of sons of the same 
men. When two brothers are in the same class, they 
are placed one after the other, the elder first; the only 
Classes in which two brothers are separated, are those 
of 1658 and 1725. This certainly looks as if the 
parents counted more than the children. But if place 
were based on the rank of the student’s father, 
brothers in different classes would be in a similar, 
though not necessarily the same, position. Let us see 
how this works out for families having three or more 
sons. 

Sons of the Rev. Peter Bulkley (m.a. Cambridge, 
d. March 9, 1659).? John is (3) in a class of 9 (1642); 
Gershom, (5) in a class of 17 (1655); Eleazer (7) in a 
class of 12 (1658). Peter, son of Peter’s eldest son the 
Reverend Edward, is (11) in a class of 15 (1660) and 
“‘littell Peter Bulckly,’’ son of the Reverend Peter in 
his old age, is last in a class of 16 (1662). 

Sons of the Rev. Charles Chauncy (s.p. Cambridge, 
d. 1672), Isaac and Ichabod are (11) and (12) in a class 
of 14 (1651), Barnabas last in a class of 13 (1657); the 
3 others, of 1661, are not in the Steward’s records, 
but graduate (2), (3), and (4) in a class of 17. Their 
father had become President of the College before they 
were placed. 

Sons of the Rev. John Eliot of Roxbury (B.a. Cam- 
bridge, d. 1690). John is (6) in a class of 14 (1656); 
Joseph is (2) in a class of 12 (1658); Samuel is (4) ina 
class of 15 (1660) ; Benjamin is (1) in a class of 9 (1665). 

1The dates of the fathers’ deaths are given because Dr. Dexter (op. cit., p. 11) says “In 
some early cases it seems as though the father’s death had affected the son’s rank un- 
favorably”—a strange system of social classification to degrade a son after his father’s 
death. The father of Glover, (2) in 1650, died before reaching America; the father of 
Flynt, (3) in 1693, died before he entered College; so with the father of Thacher, (3) in 
1696. Samuel Nowell, son of Increase Nowell, was (4) out of 9 in 1653 (Aug. 9), but his 


younger brother Alexander, who ertered College after the father’s death, was the head of 
1671! 
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Sons of Governor Haynes (d. January 1653/54). 
John is (5) in a class of 14 (1656) ; Roger and Joseph are 
(3) and (5) in a class of 12 (1658). 

Sons of the Rev. Peter Hobart (m.a. Cambridge, 
d. 1646). The first two are (3) and (4) in a class of 9 
(1650); the next three are (4), (5), and (6) in a class 
of 7 (1667). 

Sons of Edward Oakes (d. 1689). Urian is (3) in a 
class of 5 (1649); Edward (3) in a class of 17 (1655); 
Thomas (15) in a class of 16 (1662). During all these 
years the father was a selectman of Cambridge. 
Nathaniel Mather in 1651 refers to him as ‘‘Sergiant 
Okes.’”? 

Sons of the Rev. John Rogers, the head of the Class 
of 1649, and who was President of the College from 
May 24, 1682, to his death on July 2, 1684. John is (2) 
in a class of 9 (1684), Daniel is (3) in a class of 8 (1686), 
Nathaniel (3) in a class of 11 (1687). 

Sons of the Rev. Thomas Shepard of Cambridge 
(M.A. Cambridge, d. 1649). Thomas is (3) in a class 
of 9 (1653, Aug. 9); Samuel (11) in a class of 12 (1658); 
and Jeremiah (3) in a class of 10 (1669). 

Thus, there are serious discrepancies in the placing 
of five out of eight sets of brothers. 


Enough, I think, has been said, to prove that the 
hypothesis of placing according to the social or official 
rank of the student’s father, is untenable for the 
seventeenth-century classes. Of the 27 classes for 
which we have reasonably complete lists in the 
stewards’ records, the only classes which seem to 
conform to the Colonial social hierarchy are 1656 and 
1699, with 13 members each, 1663, 1691, and 1692, 
with 6, 7, and 8 members respectively. 


* * 
We may now approach the subject forward, and 


inductively, instead of backward and deductively, by 
examining the system of precedence at the English 


14 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., vr. 3. 
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universities with which the founders of Harvard were 
familiar. 

At Oxford and Cambridge there are two academic 
orders of seniority to be considered: the precedence, or 
seniority as it was called, within each college, and the 
university ordo senioritatis. 

Every college of Oxford and Cambridge kept in 
1600, and still keeps today, a buttery book. In this 
are listed in a column the names of all members of the 
College, in order of seniority, and against these names 
in parallel columns, are placed the current charges for 
food and drink. The names of undergraduate mem- 
bers were (and in some colleges still are) posted 
conspicuously on the buttery ‘‘tables,’’ or ‘‘ boards,” 
as they are now called. To ‘‘cut a name out of the 
tables” or ‘‘put a name out of the buttery” was, and 
in some colleges still is, the symbol of expulsion.’ In 
the modern printed Oxford University Calendar, the 
names of undergraduate members of each College are 
still listed in the order of seniority, without any regard 
to the alphabet, exactly as in the old Harvard stewards’ 
accounts and in the classes 1642-1772. 

The usual college order of seniority around 1600, in 
one of the simpler or smaller colleges such as Em- 
manuel and Sidney Sussex, was as follows:? 


1. Master of the College 
a. Doctors 

2. Fellows + b. Masters 
ce. Bachelors 


1At Christ Church, Oxford, the Dean still erases in person from the Buttery Book, the 
name of an expelled undergraduate. 

2It was not common in 1600 for graduates to leave their “names on the books”’ as is 
done by Oxford and Cambridge graduates today; and a separate class of Noblemen then 
existed in few if any of the Colleges. Hardly any two colleges were organized alike; and 
there were several classifications peculiar to certain colleges, such as Tabedars, Demies, 
Senior Students, Canons, Subsizars, Choiristers, etc., which we need not here consider. 
Dr. Dexter (op. cit., pp. 1-5) seems to have misuncerstood what Dr. Venn wrote to him 
on this subject of college classes at Cambridge, and to have supposed that this system was 
what the Harvard authorities were endeavoring to follow. As we shall see presently, there 
is no precedent at Cambridge for ranking the students within a given class by social 
dignity; and the class that a student elected to enter depended entirely on the fees that he 
paid; except that only a noble could enter the class of noblemen, where such a class existed 
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3. Fellow-Commoners (called Gentleman-Com- 
moners at Oxford) 

Resident Bachelors of Arts 

Scholars 

Pensioners (called Commoners at Oxford) 

Sizars (called Battelers at Oxford) 


It will be noted that this is a vertical classification, 
rather than a horizontal one by classes in the American 
sense. Each Fellow is ranked according to the date of 
his admission to a fellowship, except that all Doctors 
precede Masters, and Masters precede Bachelor 
Fellows. Each Fellow-Commoner is ranked according 
to the date of his admission to the College, and all 
Fellow-Commoners, even if Freshmen, precede all 
other undergraduates. The Scholars are ranked 
among themselves according to the dates of admission 
to a scholarship, and the junior Scholar, even if a 
Freshman, precedes a Pensioner who is a Senior 
Sophister. Sizars and Pensioners, the classes which 
correspond to the great majority of Harvard students, 
were ranked according to the date of their admission to 
College. 

This rule of determining each man’s precedence 
within his class by the date of entrance, seems to have 
been universal at Oxford and Cambridge in the seven- 
teenth century; and is still followed today. There is 
not now and never has been, to the knowledge of any 
Oxford or Cambridge historian, any system of arrang- 
ing names within the same class (such as Pensioners, 
Scholars, etc.) by social prestige, academic merit, or 
by any other principle than the date of the student’s 
acceptance as a candidate, or of his actual admission.’ 
Thus, the Emmanuel order book, in 1629, records a 


1Except that the names of undergraduates in the Cambridge Calendar have in recent 
years been alphabetized. 

2As the manciple of College, Oxford, remarked to me, “* The Earl of 
son came here, but he was placed far down in the list among the men of his year.” He 
admitted, however, that a presentable youth was occasionally “wangled” into the 
place of senior commoner, irrespective of the date of his admission, since the senior 
commoner represents the undergraduate body on certain occasions. 
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vote of the Master and Fellows that an undergraduate’s 
seniority is to date from writing his name and county 
in the college register upon his admission.’ If he 
neglects to do this immediately, he may lose his 
seniority to some later arrival who inscribes promptly. 
At Sidney Sussex, it was enacted that a student would 
‘lose his seniority ”’ if he did not begin actual residence 
within three months of his admission to College; and 
that if anyone were promoted from one ‘‘Commons” 
to another, (i.e., from one class to another, since each 
class dined at a separate table), ‘‘he shall be the junior 
of all those that are in commons before him of the same 
year, to end at the end of Easter term.”? Emmanuel 
required that ‘‘if any ones name shalbe hereafter 
taken out of the Colledge buttryes upon any occasion 
whatsoever; he shall upon his readmission . . . loose 
his former seniority in his yeare and thenceforth be 
reckond according to his last admission, as if he were 
admitted from some other Colledge.’” 

This college seniority was very important at Oxford 
and Cambridge in the seventeenth century; but the 
difference between classes was much more significant 
than precedence within a class. Each class of students 
wore a different gown, had different rights and priv- 
ileges and paid a different scale of board and tuition 
fees. Each ate its own commons at the same table or 
group of tables; except that the fortunate fellow- 
commoners dined at high table with the dons, and the 
luckless sizars often depended on scraps: 


Thus a lean Sizar views, with gaze aghast, 
The hungry tutor at his noon’s repast; 

In vain he grinds his teeth—his grudging eye, 
And visage sharp, keen appetite imply; 


1Ms., Emmanuel muniments, 2 Feb. 1629, p. 31. 

2Ms. copy of Order Book, Sidney Sussex muniments, July 17, 1609. 

*Emmanuel Order Book (ms.), 2 Jan. 1656/57, p. 67. There was much passing from a 
lower rank to a higher at Cambridge. Thus a sizar or pensioner might win a scholarship; 
he then became the Junior Scholar. A sizar’s father might, by paying more, make his son 
a pensioner. But I have never found any evidence at Oxford or Cambridge of the Har- 
vard practice of “‘ degradation,” other than the indirect method of expelling him altogether 
and readmitting him to a new seniority, as provided by the Emmanuel order just quoted. 
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Oft he attempts, officious, to convey 

The lessening relicks of the meal away— 

In vain—no morsel scapes the greedy jaw, 

All, all is gorg’d in magisterial maw; 

Till, at the last, observant of his word, 

The lamentable waiter clears the board: 

And inly murmuring miserably groans, 

To see the empty dish, and hear the sounding bones.' 


College statutes frequently contain a promise that 
every member of the College must show proper respect 
to his seniors, and sometimes specify that he must 
uncover first, yield the wall, and the like. Seniority 
within a class was important chiefly for preference in 
the assignment of studies, and for the order of per- 
forming disputations and other academic exercises. 

In addition to these college hierarchies, the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge had an order of 
seniority of their own, which much more nearly 
corresponded to the American system of classes. 
The University, as such, cared nothing for fellow- 
commoners, scholars, pensioners, and sizars. A student 
matriculated in the University of Cambridge according 
to his college status, and paid fees accordingly;? but 
members of the University were ranked by their 
degrees, or, if undergraduates, by their year—i.e., their 
class in the American sense. Thus, the lines spoken at 
a representation of Ignoramus at Cambridge in 1615 
list members of the University in reverse order of their 
precedence: 


Stabant primo loco gentes 
Quos vulg. pop. vocat recentes,® 
Illos subsequuntur isti 

Qui vocantur hic sophistae, 

Et post illos alter status 

Ordo baccalaureatus; 


1The Gentleman's Magazine, txv, Part 1 (1795), p. 21. 

*But at Oxford an undergraduate matriculated as equitis aurati filius, generosi filius, 
clerici filius, plebei filius, and the like, which theoretically had reference to his father's 
quality, and paid fees accordingly; his status in his college was completely ignored. 

‘Freshmen, with whom Sophomores are evidently included; but in a contemporary 
account of James the First’s visit to the University in 1622, we read, ‘“‘ The young Scholars 
were placed . . in this manner: the Freshmen, Sophmoors, and Sophisters, . . .” 
John Nichols, The Progresses of . . . James I, rv. 1114. 
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Proximas tenebant partes 

Hi qui sciunt omnes artes; 
Ubi illi desinebant, 
Non-regentes apparebant; 
Pone, gentium dii majorum 
Turba gravis stat doctorum.! 


When the Senior Sophisters took their Bachelors’ 
degrees at determinations, they were placed by the 
presiding proctors in an ordo senioritatis, the principles 
of which are still as much of a mystery as Harvard 
precedence in the seventeenth century. Dr. Venn, 
editor of the monumental Alumni Cantabrigienses, who 
from his examination of the careers of tens of thousands 
of Cambridge alumni, was more competent than any- 
one to express an opinion, would not commit himself 
very far. ‘‘What were the grounds on which the 
arrangement was originally made, it is now impossible 
to say. In many cases priority was certainly granted to 
social position . . . In other cases . . . it looks 
as if intellectual pre-eminence was the determining 
cause.’’? Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ At first, nothing more 
seems to have been contemplated than an ‘order of 
seniority:’ this remained the technical designation 
until quite recent times, and has, in fact, never been 
abandoned. But the list subsequently claimed to be, 
and was universally recognized as being, an ‘order of 
merit.’’”’ Dr. Venn believes that the top of the list 
always showed some merit; and that merit became the 
understood principle for it in the first half of the 
eighteenth century’—the identical period when the 
Harvard class lists were becoming definitely social. 

Again, when the Bachelors of Arts took their 
Masters’ degrees, those who commenced together were 
arranged by the proctors in a new Masters’ ordo 
senioritatis, often with the names in quite a different 
order from that of their bachelors’ ordo three years 


‘Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, 11. 87. 
*Introduction to Al. Cantab., p. vii. 
‘Introduction to Grace Book A, pp. ix-x. See also Peacock, Observations on the Sta- 


tutes, Appendix A, pp. ix, xxxviii. 
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before. Dr. Venn will not even express an opinion on 
the basis of the Masters’ arrangement. If an outsider 
may venture an opinion, it seems likely that merit 
would have entered into the m.a. order earlier than into 
the B.A. order, since few Cambridge men in the early 
seventeenth century took an M.A. unless they were 
aiming at a college fellowship or an ecclesiastic 
benefice. 

The University of Oxford appears to have had a 
masters’ ordo senioritatis similar to that of Cambridge, 
but as yet nobody has endeavored to solve the prin- 
ciples of its arrangement. Richard Peers, the compiler 
of the first catalogue of Oxford graduates,’ says in his 
introduction, ‘‘The true Station of Masters of Arts 
among themselves is according as they are rank’d by 
the Proctors at Act,’’ except that ‘‘Grand-Com- 
pounders’’—those who pay a lump sum for University 
fees instead of annual payments—are always put first 
of their year. On what principle the others were 
ranked, he does not say. 

We may also examine the systems of precedence in 
the Scottish universities in the seventeenth century. 
At the University of St. Andrews, ‘‘ There is no readily 
apparent method in the arrangement of names in the 


iFor instance, comparing the Cambridge B.A. ordo of 1586 with the masters’ ordo of 
1589: numbers 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 in the B.A. ordo took no M.A. Numbers 3, 7, 10 in the 
B.A. ordo ranked respectively 28, 24, and 17 in the M.A. ordo. Conversely, numbers 2, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 in the M.A. ordo had been ranked respectively 95, 15, 189, 69, 161, 14, and 
116 in their B.A. ordo. Grace Book A, pp. 396, 434. It is not often possible to make these 
comparisons, as the authorities were very careless in copying the ordines into the Grace 
Books, or the proctors only ranked the first ten or twelve, leaving the rest to follow in 
college groups according to the seniority of each College in the University. Thus, we have 
no ordines for the years in which John Harvard took his two degrees; but President Dunster 
stood 115th in a masters’ ordo of 188; Peter Bulkley was placed 11th in a bachelors’ ordo 
of 122; President Chauncy stood 2d in his bachelors’ ordo of 176, and 4th in his masters’ 
ordo of 121; John Knowles, later minister of Watertown, stood 18th in his bachelors’ 
ordo of 22, the top of the list alone being ranked that year; John Wheelwright stood 104th 
in his masters’ ordo of 209; Walter Hooke, who left his Harvard Class of 1656 for Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, stands 25th out of 161 when taking his Cambridge B.A. in 
1656/57. (Hist. Register of the Univ. of Camb., 1910, pp. 394, 396, 398, 408; Ms. Grace 
Book E, Univ. of Camb. Registry.) 

2A Catalogue of all Graduates in Divinity, Law, and Physick; and of all Masters of Arts 
and Doctors of Musick, who have regularly proceeded or been created in the University of 
Ozford, 1659-1688. Oxford, 1689. Cf. Andrew Clark, Register of the Univ. of Ozford, I. 
part I, pp. 
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Matriculation Roll. Nowhere is there any attempt 
at alphabetical order by surname, or even by Christian 
name, which at one time was the regular practice . . . 
Even when divided by colleges the names follow each 
other in promiscuous order.” But when graduating, 
the m.a.’s were separated into groups known as 
“‘circles,’”’ ‘‘Order of merit may have been the 
guiding principle in the arrangement of the Graduation 
Roll. If so it is noteworthy that the names of poor 
students are usually placed last in the lists.’”! 

At Edinburgh, which was a University of a single 
college like Harvard, there was ‘‘no system of classifi- 
cation in entry. The names are entered in different 
hands, presumably those of the students, who ap- 
parently signed just as they came along.’ In gradua- 
tion the same system of ‘‘circles’’ was used as at 
St. Andrews, and these brackets are supposed by the 
historian of the University to have been equivalent 
to classes of merit.® 

In the album studiosorum of the Marischal College 
and University of Aberdeen, which begins in 1605, no 
special order is at first traceable in the signatures of 
each year’s matriculants, but an alphabetical arrange- 
ment under surnames ‘‘which afterwards became 
characteristic of the Marischal College registers. ’” 
The University and King’s College of Aberdeen had 
this same curious alphabetical arrangement of the 
matriculation roll, according to the Latinized Christian 
name.’ Thus: in what we should call the Class of 1609 
(and King’s calls the Bajan Class of 1605), the first 
five matriculants are Alexander Banerman, Andreas 
Irvine, Georgius Leslye, Gulielmus Chessor; Valterus 
Ogiluy is at the foot.* Truly, it was as advantageous to 


James M. Anderson, Early Records of the Univ. of St. Andrews, Publications Scottish 
Historical Society, third series, vol. vi11, pp. xxxv, xxxiv. 

*Letter of 23 Jan. 1930, from Mr. Denis W. Brogan (A.M. Glasgow and Harvard), who 
kindly examined the archives for me. 

3Sir Alexander Grant, History of the Univ. of Edinburgh. 

‘Peter J. Anderson, Fasti Academiae Mariscallanae (1898), 11. 186. 

sAnderson, Roll of Alumni in Arts of the Univ. and King’s College of Aberdeen, pp. xt, 3. 


8Ibid. 
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be christened Alexander in Aberdeen, as to be born an 
Adams in Boston—after 1772. 

The matriculation rolls of the University of Glasgow 
are supposed by an historian of that University to 
have been arranged in ‘‘strictly chronological order.’”! 
They are in groups according to the date of entrance; 
but a graduate both of Glasgow and of Harvard, 
who has examined the rolls for me, is convinced that 
each group admitted on the same day is arranged by 
social order. ‘‘The regularity with which the names 
of the magnates and sons of magnates come first, and, 
what is more, the skill with which precedence within 
the ranks of the nobility is graded, can hardly be 
accidental.’’? For instance, on March 1, 1634, enter 


Robertus Alexander filius Gulielmi Comitis Sterlinensis 

Archibaldus Stirling filius natu maximus Domini Johannis 
Stirling de Bankell equitis 

Hugo Wallace filius natu maximus Vilielmi Wallace de 
Eldersley 

Georgius Rose filius et haeres Mathei Rose de Hayning 

Jacobus Conynghame 

Johannes Campbell’ 


The great lairds who entered the University of 
Glasgow seldom if ever condescended to take a degree; 
the rest are bracketed on the graduation roll in 
“circles” as at Edinburgh, according to merit.‘ 

Glasgow is the only British University which can 
have had an order of precedence of undergraduates 
according to the social rank of the parents, as existed 
at Harvard around 1750. But it is doubtful whether 
anyone at Harvard had any knowledge of this,® or of 


1Munimenta Alme Universitatis Glasguensis, 11. p. vii. 

*Letter of Mr. Denis W. Brogan, cited above. The first entry is an ancestor of General 
Lord Stirling, U. 8. A.; the third of one who claimed descent from the national hero. 
A Hamilton or Campbell of Argyll invariably heads the list of the day when he enters. 

*Mun. Al. Univ. Glasg. 11. p. 87. Other commoners follow. 

‘Munimenta Alme Univ. Glasguensis, 111, p. iv; confirmed by Mr. Brogan. 

’Cotton Mather in 1710, Benjamin Colman and Joseph Sewall in 1731, all Fellows of 
Harvard College, received D.D.’s from Glasgow, and Samuel Mather in 1731 an M.A., but 
none of them ever visited Glasgow; and during the first half-century of Harvard history, 
there were no intellectual links between Glasgow and Harvard that I have been able to 
discover. 
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the system of precedence in any Scottish university, 
Presidents Dunster and Chauncy and all the Over- 
seers of Harvard College before 1650 who were Uni- 
versity alumni, were of the University of Cambridge;! 
and without evidence to the contrary, it may be pre- 
sumed that any derived rather than original features in 
the Harvard system were obtained from Cambridge. 

Trinity College, Dublin, might be supposed to 
throw some light on Harvard practices, since it was 
founded by Cambridge men (only forty-five years 
earlier than Harvard), and was similarly organized as a 
resident college, with the university function of 
granting degrees. Trinity College had classes both in 
the English and the American sense. The vertical 
classification of Fellow-Commoners, Scholars, Pen- 
sioners, and Sizars, was cut by a horizontal classifica- 
tion of undergraduates by years: Junior and Senior 
Freshmen, Junior and Senior Sophisters. It was the 
vertical class that counted in precedence, seniority 
within each class being determined by the date of 
entering college.’ 

If the Harvard authorities had followed the Cam- 
bridge system completely, they would have (1) divided 
the undergraduates into vertical classes such as 
Fellow-Commoners, Scholars, Pensioners, and Sizars; 
(2) arranged seniority within each of these classes 
according to the date of entrance; (3) rearranged the 
graduates of each year according to the Cambridge 
system, whatever that was; and (4) made a new re- 

1Excepting Richard Mather (Oxford), and John Winthrop, Jr. (Dublin), who became 
Overseers in 1642, and John Davenport (Oxford) who went to New Haven in 1638, before 
the College was organized by Dunster. Mather and the younger Winthrop had only 
resided at their respective universities for about a year, whilst two of the Overseers who 
were from Cambridge, Cotton and Wilson, as well as President Chauncy, had been Fel- 
lows of Colleges and taken an active share in the government of the University. 

2John P. Mahaffy, An Epoch in Irish History, (1906), p. 336 and ff.; letter from Dr. 
Louis C. Purser, Fellow of Trinity, to the writer, May 2, 1931. Until 1637, when the 
Laudian statutes went into effect, and again after 1655, seniority in the class of Scholars 
was determined by the candidate’s standing at the scholarship examination; but between 
those dates, a Junior Sophister Scholar would have had precedence over a Freshman 
Scholar, even though he took much lower standing at the same scholarship examination. 
John Winthrop, Jr., one of the early overseers of Harvard College, was an alumnus of 


Trinity; but as he never rose above the status of Freshman Pensioner, it is riot to be 
supposed that he had a very intimate knowledge of the working of this system. 
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arrangement of these men when they took their second 
degrees. This last ‘“‘order,” that of the Masters of 
Arts, would have gone into the Triennial Catalogue, as 
the final order of precedence of Harvard graduates. 

Now let us try to find out what actually was done at 
Harvard. 

For the period before 1650 or 1651, very little can be 
definitely ascertained. Doubtless a buttery book was 
procured for the undergraduates’ accounts, and tables 
(i.e., tablets) hung up in the buttery with the students’ 
names posted thereon, as Judge Wingate relates existed 
a century later. Beginning with the Class of 1662, 
Steward Chesholme charges almost every student with 
2d for ‘‘wrytinge his name,” on the first line of his 
debits. This points to the practice mentioned by 
Judge Wingate. A ‘‘ Butterie book” and ‘‘3 tables to 
putt names on”’ in the buttery are mentioned in the 
college inventories of 1674, 1683,! and subsequent 
years. President Chauncy records that in 1655, when 
three students were expelled for hanging a neighbor’s 
dog, their names were ‘‘cut out of the tables in the 
buttry by the order of the President in the presence of 
all the fellowes.’’? On the bachelors’ Theses Sheets of 
1642, 1643, 1646, and 1647, the only examples of the 
first ten years that have been preserved,’ the grad- 
uates’ names are arranged in that mysterious, non- 
alphabetical order, the principle of which we are trying 
to solve; and which doubtless followed the official 
order on the buttery tables. Seniority was the word 
used for this order of precedence, as at Cambridge; 
the student higher up was ‘‘Senior” to one lower 
down, regardless of his age; and the process of determ- 
ining seniority was called ‘‘placing.’’ 


1Pubs. Colonial Soc. of Mass., xv. 62, 74. 

*2 Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., x1. 204. 

‘William C. Lane, in Proc. Amer Antig. Soc., n.s., xx1v. (1914) 265. 

‘Increase Mather dscribes in his ms. autobiography, belonging to this Society, how he 
was admitted to Harvard College near the end of 1651 at the age of twelve, “and next to 
my elder brother [Eleazar] placed the senior of the class." When there were two students 
of the same name in the same Harvard class they were referred to as Blank Senior and 
Blank Junior in the records, according to their seniority in the class list, not according to 
their respective ages. Col. Soc. Mass. xxv. 425-27. 
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No records kept by the first Steward of Harvard 
College, Matthew Day, survive. He died in 1649; 
but of his successor, Deacon Thomas Chesholme,' we 
have a most precious record—a parchment-bound 
account book, which according to the Deacon’s own 
statement therein, he purchased for 3s 5d on November 
26, 1651. This volume went out of the possession of 
the College, and was used around 1800 by a schoolboy 
who cut out several leaves, and scrawled copybook 
exercises on the blank portions of others; but fortunate- 
ly the greater part was spared, and recovered for 
the University Archives in 1860. Although promptly 
called to the attention of historians,? very few of those 
who have written on the early history of Harvard 
have ever looked into this most fascinating of records, 
and the connection between it and “‘placing”’ has never 
been pointed out. 

Steward Chesholme began his book by entering on 
opposite pages the credits and debits of each resident 
member of the College, beginning with the Senior 
Fellow. Each member, whether graduate or under- 
graduate, has two full pages devoted to his accounts, 
except that brothers or close kinsmen are occasionally 
huddled together. The close correspondence of the 
order of names with that of the graduating classes 
shows that the Steward entered them in the order of 
their precedence at the time his book was purchased, in 
November, 1651; except that the Class of 1651 was 
entered in its undergraduate precedence, including the 
men who did not take degrees. On the following pages 
he added the accounts of each student subsequently 
admitted, again in an order closely corresponding to 
that in which they graduated,’ but evidently after they 


1Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc. v. 62, 156. 

"In Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., v. 60-63, by Lucius R. Paige, who recovered it from 
the “library of a deceased neighbor.” 

%See parallel columns, in Appendix, for Classes 1653-1663. The fact that all the entries 
of the first quarter of each student after the Class of 1654 are written in the same hand 
and with the same ink, suggests that Chesholme kept some sort of rough account of 
Freshmen’s expenditures during their first quarter; and then, after the precedence had 
been determined, entered their names and their first quarter's credits and debits in this 
book. 
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had been ‘‘placed.’”’ This record extends through the 
Freshman year of the Class of 1663, when Chesholme 
resigned his office; and no more buttery records are 
found between that date and the year 1689. 

The order of Steward Chesholme’s entries of those 
members who were in college when he purchased the 
book shows a close correspondence to the system of 
arranging precedence in the Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges. It may be assumed that he took the order 
from the accounts of his predecessor, Matthew Day, 
who came from old Cambridge, and may well have 
known the customs of college accounts; if he had not, 
there were men on the Board of Overseers like John 
Cotton who had been fellows of Cambridge colleges, 
and could have instructed him. 


NAME IN STEWARD’s Boox REMARKS 
Mr. Samuel Danforth fellow Senior fellow of Harvard 
College 
Mr. Willyam Myldmay and A resident a.m. of the Class 
mr lyons of 1646, and his private 


tutor 
mr. jonathan michell fellow Fellow named after Danforth 
in the Charter of 1650 


Mr Nathaniell mather A.B. 1647, a.m. 1650 

Sir' Eaton fellow The third fellow and senior 
tutor 

sir Okes fellow The junior fellow and tutor 

Mr whitte A resident Master of Arts 
(a.B. 1646) 

Mr Samuel willes fellow 

Commoner Junior Sophister 

Mr Brookes Fellow-Commoner and Fresh- 
man 

Sir Rogers A.B. 1649, studying for a.m. 

Sir Collines A.B. 1649, studying for a.m. 


These are immediately followed by? 
Seven a.B.’s of the Class of 1650, studying for Masters’ 
degrees. 
Fourteen members of the Class of 1651, including students 
who had not graduated, but still owed the College money. 
“ Sir’ was the title of Bachelors of Arts who had not yet taken their Masters degrees 


and was also given to Seniors just before Commencement. 
*The names, in the order given, are in the Appendix. 
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Senior Sophisters (Class of Aug. 9, 1653), excepting the 
Fellow-Commoner. 

Junior Sophisters (Class of Aug. 10, 1653).! 

A unique Sophomore (Class of 1654). 

Freshmen (Class of 1655), excepting the Fellow-Commoner, 

A college steward of the University of Cambridge 
would have found very little to criticize on this list. 
It is headed by the Senior Fellow. Mr. Mildmay, a 
resident a.m. and a knight’s son, is second; Jonathan 
Mitchell, the Fellow next junior to Danforth, is third. 
Mr. Mather’s accounts show that-he had left College in 
1650, but still owed it money. As he had been placed 
next to Mitchell in the Class of 1647, their names had 
doubtless been together in Steward Day’s accounts, 
and so stayed together here. An English steward 
would have placed Mather below White. Next follow 
the two Junior Fellows, not yet Masters of Arts; next 
a resident A.M. who is not a Fellow; then the two 
fellow-commoners who outrank all other under- 
graduates, including the resident bachelors who are not 
Fellows. Two resident a.B.’s of the Class of 1649 come 
next; then the resident a.B.’s of the Class of 1650; 
then the Class of 1651, in their undergraduate order 
of precedence. An English college steward would 
have separated the graduates in this class from those 
who had left without taking a degree. The unique 
Bachelor of Arts in 1652, Joseph Rowlandson, does not 
appear; probably he studied elsewhere, but was given 
a degree in 1652 in order to have an excuse for a 
bachelor’s commencement that year. Finally come the 
Senior Sophisters, Junior Sophisters, Sophomores, and 
Freshmen; all in an order closely approximating the 
one found in the Triennial Catalogues. 

Steward Chesholme was succeeded in 1663 by a 
procuratorial dynasty of Bordmans, the founder of 
which came from old Cambridge, and doubtless knew 
how things were done in College butteries. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no stewards’ records for Bordmans 
I and II, but for Bordman III (Aaron) we have what 


1See W. C. Lane’s explanation of the double commencement of 1653, in Proc. Amer. 
Antig. Soc., n.s., xx1v. 276-79. 
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he called the Quarter-bill accounts, from the beginning 
of his stewardship, in 1689. Therein the names are 
written in columns on the left-hand margin of each 
page, a new page to every quarter; hence we may 
observe all changes in the class order from entering 
freshmen to graduation. The page here reproduced, 
the accounts for the last quarter of the academic year 
1699-1700, may be analyzed as follows: 

Five ‘‘ Mr.’s’”’: the Senior Tutor, the second Tutor— 
both these were Fellows—, the Junior Tutor and 
Librarian, a resident a.m., a Fellow-Commoner who 
has not yet taken his first degree. 

Four ‘‘Sirs,” i.e., resident bachelors studying for 
the A.M. 

Thirteen ‘‘Sirs,’”’ candidates for the a.B. at the end 
of this quarter. 

Twenty Junior Sophisters (Class of 1702) 

Fourteen Sophomores (Class of 1703) 

Twenty Freshmen (Class of 1704). 

It is clear, then, that Harvard Fellow-Commoners in 
the seventeenth century not only outranked the rest of 
their respective classes, but all other resident members 
of the College below the degree of a.m. or the status of 
fellow. But three of the four Fellow-Commoners of 
the eighteenth century were not even placed first in 
their respective classes.’ 

After the Fellow-Commoners, there are no vertical 
classes of undergraduates at Harvard—.e., classes in 
the English sense, such as Scholars, Pensioners, etc.— 
only horizontal classes, in what became the American 
sense of the word, divided according to the years of 
their prospective graduation. Harvard established no 
classes of Scholars, Pensioners, or Sizars. Under- 
graduates who received scholarships, or who were 
appointed to the honorable and relatively lucrative 
post of Scholar of the House, were not taken out of 


1Fellow-Commoners subsequent to the Class of 1655 were entered by Chesholme at the 
head of their respective classes, since there were no blank pages where their accounts 
could be placed ahead of all undergraduates and resident bachelors. Although we have 
no positive proof that Fellow-Commoners outranked resident A.B.’s between 1655 and 
1700, the existence of the practice at these two dates presupposes continuity. 
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their regular order and put in a separate classification, 
as they would have been at Oxford or Cambridge. In 
the list of rooms in the College building completed 
about 1643, there is a Senior Fellow’s “‘sizer’s studdy.””! 
Possibly before 1651 Harvard had undergraduates who 
waited on the Senior Fellow and were called his Sizar, 
as at Cambridge. But there is no mention of a Sizar 
as such in the Harvard records, and the four students 
who are known to have occupied the Senior Fellow’s 
Sizar’s study, were not placed at the foot of their 
respective classes. The Steward’s book shows credits 
to many students for waiting in Hall, ringing the 
college bell, and doing such other tasks as were per- 
formed by Sizars at Cambridge; but these students are 
scattered throughout their respective classes, not 
placed at the foot. 

The order of names in the Steward’s book so closely 
corresponds to the order of graduates as printed in the 
Commencement Theses and in the Triennial Cata- 
logues as to leave no doubt that each Class was 
“placed” early in Freshman year; at least each Class 
beginning with 1655, the first which is entered in 
Chesholm’s book as Freshmen. A comparison of his 
lists with those of the graduates will be found in the 
Appendix. It will be noted that there are very few 
changes in the order of precedence from Freshman 
year through graduation; and most of these changes 
can be explained by the practice of degradation. 
Degrading an undergraduate one or more places in his 
class order was an ingenious and much dreaded form of 
punishment, which was sanctioned by the College Laws 
promulgated in 1655; although the first positive and 
specific case of it that has come to my knowledge 
was the degradation of Samuel Melyenof the Class 
of 1696.? 


1Publ. Col. Soc. Mass., xv. 14. 

2Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., v1. 34. A probable early case was that of James Ward, 
next to last in the Class of 1645 at graduation; he had been caught burglarizing a Cam- 
bridge house. William Mildmay’s position at the foot of 1647 was not due to a degrada- 
tion of this sort; he failed to take his degree with his Class, and his name was added at the 
foot after graduation. Timothy Edwards dropped out of the Class of 1690, but was 
given both degrees in 1694, and then entered at the foot of the Class of 1691. 
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Beginning with the Class of 1696, we find that the 
undergraduate list is disturbed at the end of Freshman 
year, and numerous changes made in the order of 
names. This may be the first instance of that official 
placing by the Faculty, that Judge Wingate describes. 
Before the official placing, the names were entered in 
the Steward’s records in a non-alphabetical order 
which was generally not very different from that of 
the official placing ;! but whether the Steward made the 
arrangement on his own initiative, or on orders from 
the faculty, we have no means of knowing. 

The most surprising thing about this Harvard sys- 
tem is that no new ordo senioritatis was arranged for 
the graduating class. The undergraduate precedence 
lasted through life. Whatever the principle of the 
original placing may have been, it would seem that a 
new order on the basis of performance would have been 
an encouragement to industry and scholarship. For 
what reason we know not, this was never done.2 The 
Steward’s placing or (after 1692) the official placing of 
Freshman year, subject only to such changes as were 
made for disciplinary reasons, or by students joining 
late or falling by the wayside, appeared on the 
bachelors’ Theses Sheet at Commencement, and 
went unchanged into the next Triennial Catalogue of 
graduates.* Nor was there any rearrangement at the 
Masters’ Commencement, three years later. The 
order of names on the Masters’ sheet of Quaestiones 
is invariably identical with the order at graduation; 
except that seniority is accorded to any man of an 
earlier Class who is taking his second degree out of 
course. But such men, in the catalogue of graduates, 
were left in their original places with their old Class; 


1After about the year 1730 the Freshmen’s names were placed in alphabetical order on 
entering and so remained until the official placing. 

*Unless possibly with the Class of 1642, whose order in the Triennial Catalogue differs 
from that on the graduation Theses, as recorded in New England's First Fruits. 

*The first edition of which was published in 1674. Occasionally a name was added to 
a class list in the Triennial which did not appear on the Thesis Sheet: e.g., William 
Mildmay, 1647, and Timothy Edwards, 1691, each having failed to take his degree in 
course. 
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and Bachelors of Arts, who for whatever reason failed 
to take a Master’s degree, lost neither place nor stand- 
ing in the printed catalogue. In the English universi- 
ties, although the m.a. was already a perfunctory 
degree, it was the m.a. ordo senioritatis that counted 
most in university precedence. The lowliest and 
youngest English m.a. outranked the oldest and most 
highly placed B.a. But Harvard, although for more 
than two hundred years she maintained the tradition 
of the medieval seven-year arts course,’ took a long 
step toward abolishing it when she made the a.pn. 
lists the basis of her official catalogue, in 1674. Fol- 
lowing Harvard, almost every American college and 
university has made the date of his bachelors’ degree 
the date of a student’s graduation, and the basis of a 
graduate’s seniority. 

This unprecedented importance attached by Har- 
vard College to an order of precedence established 
Freshman year, makes one all the more eager to dis- 
cover the basic principles of this Harvard “‘ placing.” 
As we have seen, the basis cannot, in the seventeenth 
century, be purely social. The principle we should 
expect to be followed, in accordance with those of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and all the Scottish 
universities save one, is the order of entrance or admis- 
sion into college. 

It is possible that the earliest Harvard classes were 
so arranged; we have no evidence to the contrary save 
the position of Benjamin Woodbridge, an eleventh- 
hour arrival from Oxford, at the head of the Class of 
1642; but Woodbridge may, by courtesy, have been 
given the seniority he enjoyed at his Oxford Hall.’ 
But we have positive evidence in the Steward’s records 
of the classes 1655-1657, that date of entrance did not 
determine the Harvard order. 


1The A.M. was conferred on A.B.’s of three years’ standing, after a perfunctory exam- 
ination or (in the 19th century) none, until 1870. At Oxford and Cambridge the old 
system is still maintained; and no Oxford or Cambridge man is considered a graduate, or 
has the right to vote in university affairs, until he commences M.A. 

*It is not likely that he was a Fellow-Commoner, as he had not been one at Oxford, and 
his parents were not wealthy. 
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On the debit side of these accounts, it was the 
Steward’s practice to enter the first day of the quarter 
in which the student came into residence. Occasionally 
there are earlier entries on the credit side, when the 
student’s father paid something in advance. Oc- 
casionally the first date on the debit side was in the 
middle of a quarter, indicating probably that the 
student came into residence that very day. From 
these lists I have excluded the Fellow-Commoners, as 
they ranked ahead of the others, no matter when they 
joined the Class. 


1655 
NAME Date or First Desir Date or First Crepit 
Farmworth 12 Sept. 1651 22 Aug. 1651 
Oakes 13 Dec. 1650 credits lost 
Willoughby 13 June 1651 11 July 1651 
Bulkley 13 June 1651 28 July 1651 
Utie 13 June 1651 5 Sept. 1651 
Fownall 13 Dec. 1650 8 Oct. 1650 
Hooke 13 June 1651 21 June 1651 
Chickering 13 Sept. 1650 6 Aug. 1650 
Glover 13 March 1650/51 13 Dec. 1651 
Walver 12 Sept. 1651 15 Oct. 1651 
Woodward 13 June 1651 22 Dec. 1651 
Brinsmead 12 Sept. 1651 15 Jan. 1651/52 
Gore 12 Sept. 1651 12 Dee. 1651 
Wiswall 12 Sept. 1651 12 Dec. 1651 
Matthews, Sr. 12 Sept. 1651 27 Nov. 1651 
Matthews, Jr. 12 Dec. 1651 used brother’s credits 


It will be observed that there is no chronological 
order either in the first debits or the first credits. Four 
of the students seem to have entered the winter of 
1650-51; possibly as a sort of sub-freshman; possibly 
they were dropped out of the exiguous Class of 1654. 
The Class of 1655 had only two graduates, owing to 
the students’ discontent with the lengthening of the 
A.B. course from three to four years; so there are 
possible irregularities in this list. But in view of the 
close correspondence of the Steward’s order in other 
classes with the order at graduation, there is a strong 
presumption that this list shows the Class of 1655 as it 
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was ‘“‘placed,”’ not long before November 1651 when 
Steward Chesholme purchased his book. 


1656 

NAME Date or First Desir Date or First Crepit 
The Mathers! 11 June 1652 3 May 1652 

Paine 11 June 1652 27 May 1652 
Dummer 8 June 1652 4 Feb. 1652/53 
Haynes 10 Sept 1652 20 Oct. 1654 

Eliot 10 Sept 1652 10 Sept 1652 

Graves 10 Sept 1652 11 Nov. 1652 


All the above students graduated, and in that order. 
None of the following took a degree except Emerson, 
who graduated at the foot of his class. 


Brigham 10 Sept 1652 10 Dec. 1652 
Hooke 10 Sept 1652 24 Nov. 1652 
Larrimore 10 Sept 1652 23 Nov. 1652 
Hunt 10 Sept 1652 10 Sept. 1652 
Megapolensis 10 Dec. 1652 10 Dec. 1652 
Torrey 11 March. 1652/53 24 March 1653/54 
Emerson 9 Dec. 1653 Credits lost 


Here, again, there is not a chronological order, 
although it is more nearly approached; the change in 
place of only one student, Dummer, would have made 
it chronological. 


1657 

NAME Date oF First Desir Date or First Crepit 
Symmes 10 June 1653 21 July 1653 
Walker 10 June 1653 24 May 1653 
Brigdon 10 June 1653 29 July 1653 
Hale 10 June 1653 10 May 1653 
Symonds 10 June 1653 9 Dec. 1653 
Cooke 10 June 1653 4 June 1653 
Cotton 10 June 1653 7 July 1653 
Whitney 10 June 1653 17 Oct. 1653 
Eyres 10 June 1653 25 Oct. 1653 
Peck debits lost “novem”’ 53 
Gouge 9 Sept. 1653 credits lost 
Constable debits lost 10 May 1654 


‘Increase Mather states in his autobiography that he entered college at the end of 
1651—i.e., in 1651/52; but he was writing over forty years later. His statement that 
next to his elder brother he was “placed the senior of the class" seems to indicate that 
most if not all that Class had entered before they were placed. 


| 
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The debits of this class, such as have been preserved, 
are consistent with chronological order, but it must be 
remembered that 10 June and 9 September are not 
necessarily the actual dates upon which a student 
entered College, merely the first quarter-day after the 
date he entered College. 

For the Class of 1658 three debit pages are missing; 
the first debit for eight of the other members is 9 June 
1654; the first debit of the one remaining student 
(Denison), in the middle of the list, is September 7, 
1654. 

For the Class of 1659 the Steward makes an innova- 
tion by recording the actual date of the student’s 
entry into College on the same line as the heading to 
one of the two pages. This is done for the two Fellow- 
Commoners, and for the five students who follow; but 
not for the remainder. The dates of entry of these five 
students are as follows: 


3. 7 July 1655 
4. 17 July 1655 
5. 17 July 1655 
6. 7 August 1655 
7. 17 July 1655 


Again, no chronological order. 

For the Class of 1660, the practice of recording the 
date ‘‘entred” is continued. The first five students 
“entred” 23 August 1656. For the next student 
(Armitage) the date of entrance is not recorded, and 
the date of the first debit is 5 Sept. 1656. The next 
five students are recorded as having ‘‘Entred”’ 23 
August 1656. The next (Noyes) ‘‘Entred” 9 June 
1656, and the next two, 23 August again.. So Noyes, 
who entered earlier than all the rest, is placed near the 
foot. 

No dates of entry are given for the remaining three 
classes in Chesholme’s book, and the dates of the first 
debits show no chronological progression. All those for 
1662 are identical, 3 September, 1658. Aaron Bord- 


it 
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man’s book, beginning 1689, gives no dates of entrance, 
merely the dates when the quarters begin. 

If, then, we accept Chesholme’s order as representing 
the official placing of the undergraduates—and in view 
of its close correspondence with the graduating order I 
do not see how we can do otherwise—it is certain that 
the order was not based on the date of entering college, 
as at Cambridge. But there was always a slight 
chronological element in the Harvard precedence. A 
student who joined the Class late, especially if he 
joined after the official placing, was usually, but not 
invariably, placed at the foot;! and a student who left 
College and took his degree after the rest of his Class 
was usually placed at the foot of it in the Triennial 
Catalogue. 

Nor was the age of the students the criterion. That 
can easily be confirmed by looking up their birthdays 
in Sibley. 


What, then, was the basic principle of precedence at 
Harvard? I am unable to reach any definite or satis- 
factory conclusion. An hypothesis, a solution not 
incompatible with the known facts, but for which no 
direct evidence can be cited, is the best that I can offer 
the reader after this long and laborious investigation. 
But all my cards are on the table, and anyone is 
welcome to make what he will of them. 

My impression is that the order was intended to be 
an order of merit. The motive behind it I suppose to 
be an endeavor to place in the front rank, at the top of 
their respective classes, those students who it was 
thought would be a credit to the College both on 
Commencement day and in after life. Some order of 
seniority thére had to be, if Harvard College aspired to 
maintain the good order and discipline of her English 
progenitors. It would have been unwise to have this 
order depend on the date of admission, which would 
mean on the vicissitudes of travel; and, like an alpha- 
betical order, would exalt the son of some goodman 


1All known cases of this sort in the seventeenth century are noted in the Appendix. 
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Abbott or Adams who could barely pass his examina- 
tion, over the brilliant offspring of a worshipful 
Winthrop. With a young college that had to make her 
way, it was important to put her best alumni forward, 
to encourage merit, and to avoid irritating important 
people. Hence the obvious solution was to arrange 
the lads in the order of merit, i.e., of actual perform- 
ance and future promise. In any such method of 
rating at that time, family would count a good deal. 
Names such as Bulkley, Cotton, Danforth, Dudley, 
Eliot, Mather, Saltonstall, Shepard, and Winthrop 
meant much more in early New England than any 
names do now, and deservedly so. The founders of 
these families had won their places through sheer 
ability. They were expected to have able sons, and 
seldom disappointed that expectation.! In the families 
of ministers especially, high character and intellect 
cropped up one generation after another, often in 
several members of the same generation. It seems to 
me that the apparently haphazard way of dealing with 
these young men of family in the early class lists shows 
an effort to discriminate between those who were 
deemed worthy and those who were not: that the 
system was the same as that outlined by John Cotton 
in his reply, on behalf of the Massachusetts govern- 
ment, to Lords Brooke and Say and Sele: 


“Where God blesseth any branch of any noble or generous 
family, with a spirit and gifts fit for government, it would be 
taking God’s name in vain to put such a talent under a bushel, 
and a sin against the honor of magistracy to neglect such in our 
public elections. But if God should not delight to furnish some 
of their posterity with gifts fit for magistracy, we should expose 
them rather to reproach and prejudice . . . if we should call 
them forth, when God doth not, to public authority.’ 


There was plenty of opportunity for the College 
authorities to get a line on a student’s ability. Most of 


1Recent studies of lists of names such as those in Who's Who, have demonstrated the 
objective truth of what common sense has always known, that the son of a prominent 
and successful family has a far greater expectation and opportunity of success than others. 

*Thomas Hutchinson, Hist. of Mase. Bay, 1. Appendix, no. 2 (2d ed., London. 1760), 
p. 493. 
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the youths who entered Harvard were fitted for college 
at one of the public grammar schools, such as the 
Hopkins at New Haven, or the Boston Latin, whose 
headmasters were well known to the President and 
Fellows. Schoolmasters would naturally send their 
pupils to Cambridge with letters setting forth their 
respective characters and abilities. Each entering 
Freshman was examined orally in Latin and Greek by 
the President. Hence the College authorities had 
ample basis for a fairly definite opinion as to whether 
or not God had blessed a given Freshman with 
intellect, or ‘‘with a spirit and gifts fit for govern- 
ment.’”’ They could balance the probability of a 
bright yeoman’s son being more of a credit to the 
College than a thick-headed and unpromising son of a 
magistrate. I do not for a moment suppose there was 
any definite rule for establishing precedence, such as 
so many pounds of estate or so much governmental 
position being equivalent to this or that grade in 
entrance examination. No modern group of peda- 
gogues confronted with such a problem could possibly 
go on without concocting a chart, graph, I.Q., or what- 
not, by which every student would be measured, and 
his place ‘‘scientifically’’ assigned; but our ancestors’ 
minds (praise God!) did not work like those of modern 
scientific educators. They would have taken up each 
case on its merits, and decided whether the obviously 
superior brains of goodman Wigglesworth’s son would 
make him a greater credit to the College than the 
slow-witted grandson of a Governor to whom the 
College owed much; and they would have had little 
hesitation in assigning a low place to the unsatisfac- 
tory sons of a prominent minister. If this was the 
system, the College authorities in many instances were 
poor prophets; for it is difficult to predict how a boy of 
16 or 17 is going to turn out. But taking the seven- 
teenth-century Harvard alumni as a whole, the first 
half of almost every class was more successful in after 
life, judged by material as well as intellectual tests, 
than the second half. 
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There is, I admit, no direct evidence to prove this 
hypothesis, that Harvard students were originally 
placed according to the expectation of reflecting lustre 
on their alma mater. But there is a statement in the 
so-called diary of Josiah Cotton (A.B. 1698) that points 
in that direction. Describing his school and college 
days, Mr. Cotton records 

“Thro. Favour, not merit I happened to be placed the 

second of the Class Mr. Symes being the first.’”! 
Is not this an admission that merit was supposed to 
enter into Harvard precedence? That Cotton regarded 
his high place as having been secured through “pull” 
rather than by strict adherence to principle? The 
Cottons and Mathers were rather keen seekers for 
favors of that sort. Cotton Mather’s cousin, Rowland 
Cotton of the Class of 1696, got his name inserted in its 
undergraduate order in the Triennial Catalogue, 
although he did not graduate with his Class; Cotton 
Mather’s brother Samuel (1690) went abroad in his 
Sophomore year with his father, the President, and 
did not return until two years after his Class grad- 
uated, yet his name is found with the graduates in the 
Triennial. 

If, then, the seventeenth-century order was based on 
merit, latent or apparent, why was it abandoned for 
an order frankly based on family rank, by 1749? 

Here, again, I can offer only an hypothesis by way of 
explanation. After the Peace of Utrecht the enroll- 
ment of Harvard College began to increase. The Class 
of 1719 was a record-breaking one with 23 graduates; 
the Class of 1721 with 37; the Class of 1723 with 43; 
the Class of 1725 with 45; and although that record 
stood until 1762, there were few graduating classes 
after 1720 that fell below 30in number. This increased 
enrollment would have made any complicated system 
of balancing scholarly performance with inherited 
ability very difficult to administer. At the same time, 
with the growth of aristocracy and a general hardening 


1Publications Col. Soc. Mass., xxv1. 279. 
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of class distinctions, the pressure of ambitious parents 
to have their sons ranked high, would naturally in- 
crease. May not the Faculty have succumbed to a 
combination of outside pressure and inherent difficulty, 
and adopted the relatively simpler plan of allowing the 
social and official rank of the father to determine the 
student’s place? 

Whatever the reason for the change, President 
Leverett saw the beginning of it, and Tutor Flynt saw 
it through. Leverett was Fellow and Tutor from 1685 
to 1700, and President from 1708 to his death in 1724. 
Henry Flynt (a.B. 1693) was Tutor from 1699 to 1754, 
and Fellow from 1700 to his death in 1760. Both were 
members of the provincial aristocracy: the President a 
grandson of Governor Leverett, and Flynt a kinsman 
of the Quincys. It seems to me that the classes of the 
1690’s much more nearly approximate a social order 
than the classes of the 1650’s. There are exceptions, 
but they are neither so numerous nor so striking as 
those of thirty and forty years before. It seems 
probable that in this first decade of the provincial 
period in Massachusetts Bay, beginning with the Class 
of 1696 which was placed in 1692-93, the College began 
definitely, though perhaps unconsciously, to move 
toward a social order; and that it took a generation to 
complete the transition. When Sibley’s Harvard 
Graduates is completed for the classes of the first half 
of the eighteenth century, we may be able to determine 
the approximate date when family dignity replaced 
other and uncertain factors as the principle of arrang- 
ing the Harvard class lists. 

The only principles we can be certain of in seven- 
teenth-century placing are these: 

1. Fellow-Commoners, although undistinguished 
from their classmates in the Catalogue of Graduates, 
outranked all other undergraduates and resident 
bachelors of arts in the seventeenth century. One 
became a Fellow-Commoner by payment, as in Eng- 
land, not by social prerogative. 
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2. Undergraduates were first placed at some time 
during the first quarter of Freshman year. Beginning 
at least as early as 1692 there was a preliminary placing 
shortly after entrance, and an official placing later in 
Freshman year, generally in the last quarter. The 
order of seniority then established normally appeared 
unchanged in the bachelors’ commencement Thesis 
Sheets,’ and in the Catalogue of Graduates. 

3. Changes were made in this order at any date 
between placing and graduation, by (a) degradation for 
misconduct, (b) the addition of late-comers, (c) drop- 
ping out the names of students who did not become 
candidates for a degree. There are a few other changes 
for which there is no explanation in the records. 

4. Those who joined a Class after it had been 
placed, whether as a promotion or degradation from 
another Class, or from outside the College, were 
placed at the foot, and there remained. But there are 
several exceptions to this rule. 

5. The order of precedence was not determined by 
age, date of entering college, or the social or official 
position of the student’s father or family. 

Anyone who has followed this detailed investigation 
has probably asked himself long before this, ‘‘ Why, in 
Heaven’s name, did the Harvard and Yale authorities 
go to all this trouble about precedence? Why did 
they not arrange the names alphabetically from the 
start, and be done with it?” To which one may 
answer that the medieval mind, which has endured 
longer in collegiate and ecclesiastical circles than else- 
where, could not conceive an alphabetic order of 
precedence. ‘To place, let us say, Abbot first and Zipf 
last, would have been as ridiculous as to put the tallest 
lads first, and the shortest last. And it may also be 
observed that precedence has by no means died out in 
our ‘‘democratic’’ Republic, as Washington hostesses 
know to their cost. Even in the modern catalogue of 
Harvard University, the Officers of Instruction and 


1Commonly but erroneously called Commencement programmes. 
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Administration at the beginning are ‘‘arranged, with 
the exception of the President, on the basis of collegiate 
seniority,” which the uninitiated may not know, 
means the date of receiving the bachelor’s degree. 
This, and other historical societies, arrange their list 
of members ‘‘in the order of their election’’; and it is 
said that one of the compensations of advancing age 
is seeing one’s name steadily climb toward the head of 
the column. 


APPENDIX 


Tue Harvarp Crass Lists OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The list of graduates is reproduced as in the Triennial 
Catalogue of 1700, compared with the undergraduate order 
given in Steward Chesholme’s book for the Classes 1651- 
1663, with a monitor’s bill which includes the Classes 1664-67, 
and with Steward Aaron Bordman’s Quarter-bill book for the 
Classes 1689-1700. The reprint of the 1700 Triennial in 
Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., VIII., 25-30, has been used for 
the Triennial column. 


FeLLow-CoMMONERS are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 


1642! 1644 
Benjamin Woodbridge 
Georgius Downing 1645 
Johannes Bulklzus Johannes Oliverus 
Gulielmus Hubbard Jeremias Hollandus 


5 Samuel Bellingham 


Johannes Wilsonus 
Henricus Saltonstall 
Tobias Barnardus 
Nathaniel Brusterus 


1643 
Johannes Jonesius 
Samuel Matherus 
Samuel Danforth 
Johannes Allin 


Guilielmus Amesius 
Johannes Russellus 
Samuel Stow 
Jacobus Ward 
Robertus Johnson 


1646 
Johannes Alcock 
Johannes Brock 
Georgius Stirk 
Nathaniel White 


1A somewhat different order for this Class will be found on its Theses Sheet, reprinted 
in New England’s First Fruits. Otherwise the Theses Sheets correspond with the Triennial 
lists. 
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1647 
Jonathan Mitchel 
Nathaniel Matherus 
Consolantius Star 
Johannes Barden 
5 Abrahamus Walver 
Georgius Haddenus 


1649 
Johannes Rogersius 
Samuel Eaton 
Urianus Oakes 
Johannes Collins 
Johannes Bowers 


Guilelmus Mildmay 1650 
Guilielmus Stoughton 
1648 Johannes Gloverus 
[No graduates] Joshua Hobartus 
Jeremias Hobartus 
5 Edmundus Weld 
Samuel Philipsius 
Leonardus Hoar 
Isaacus Alltertonus 
Jonathan Inceus 
Steward’s Book Triennial, 1700 
1651 
Malbone 
Sir’ Wigglesworth Michael Wigglesworth 
Sir Cotten Marigena Cottonus 
Sir Dudley Thomas Dudlzus 
5 Goodyeare 
Sir Glouer Johannes Gloverus 
Swineoke?* 
Sir Buttler Henricus Butlerus 
Sir Dauis Nathaniel Pelhamus 
10 Pelham Johannes Davisius 
Chanceys Senior Isaacus Chaunczeus 
and Junior Ichabod Chaunczeus 
Sir Ince* 
Sir Burr Jonathan Burrzeus 
1652 
Josephus Rowlandsonus 
1653, August 9 


[SAMUEL WILLEs}* 
Angier 


SAMUEL WILLIS 
Johannes Angier 


1For significance of “Sir” see above, p. 403. The “Sirs” are added to the Class of 1651 
apparently because the Steward wrote the headings after this Class had graduated. 


*Misread Sennott by Sibley. 


‘Jonathan Ince, who graduated with the Class of 1650. Cf. Edwards, 1690. 
‘Willis is placed in the Steward’s book just after the Fellows. 
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Steward’s Book 


Shipheard 
Nowell 

Hubbart 
Whittinge Senior 
Hooker 

Stone 

Tomsone 


Rawson 
Broadstreatt 
Longe 

Whitting Jeunior 
Moudy 

Ambros Senior 
Ambros Jeunior 
Crosbe 

Shoue 


Nelson 


BROOKEs]! 
Farmworth 

Okes Junior 
Willoughbee 
Bulckley 

Vtye 

Fownall 

Hooke 
Chickeringe 
Pelletiah Glouer 
Waluer 
Woodward 
Brinsmead 
Goore 

Wiswall 
Mathewes Senior 
Mathewes Jeunior 


Mather Senior 
Mather Jeunior 
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Triennial, 1700 


1653, August 9 (Continued) 
Thomas Shepardus 
Samuel Nowel 
Richardus Hubbard 
Johannes Whiting 
Samuel Hookerus 
Johannes Stone 
Guilielmus Thomsonus 


1653, August 10 
Edvardus Rawsonus 
Samuel Bradstreet 
Joshua Long 
Samuel Whiting 
Joshua Moodey 
Joshua Ambrosius 
Nehemiah Ambrosius 
Thomas Crosbzus 


1654 

Philippus Nelson 
1655 

Gershom Bulklzus 

Mordecai Mathewsius 
1656 


Eleazarus Matherus 
Crescentius Matherus 


1Entered in Steward’s Book after Samuel Willis. 
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Steward’s Book 


Paine 
Dummer 
Haines 
Eliatt 
Graues 
Brigham 
Walter Hooke 
Larremorre 
Hunte 
Magaplences 
Toory 
Emmerson 


Simes 
Walker 
Brigdon 


Haill 

Symons 

Couke 

Cotton 

Whitting Jeuner 
Eayers 

Pecke 

Gouge 

George Constepell 
[2 leaves missing] 


Gattlife' 

Eliatt Jeu 
Haines 

Mutice 

Joseph Haines 
Denison 
Bulckley Jeu 
Buncker 

[2 leaves missing] 
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1656 (Continued) 


1657 


1658 


Robertus Painzus 
Subael Dummerus 
Johannes Haynesius 
Johannes Eliotus 
Thomas Gravesius 


Johannes Emmersonus 


Zecharias Symmes 
Zecharias Brigden 
Johannes Cottonus 
Johannes Hale 
Elisha Cooke 


Johannes Whiting 


Barnabas Chaunceus 


Josephus Eliotus 


Josephus Haynes 


Benjamin Bunker 
Jonah Fordhamus 


1Possibly last in 1657, but same date of entrance as Class of 1658. 
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Steward’s Book Triennial, 1700 
1658 (Continued) 
10 Barsham Johannes Barsham 
Shipheard Samuel Talcot 
Tallcott Samuel Shepardus 


[2 leaves missing] 


MR. BENNETE 
MR. SALTINGSTALL 


1659 


NATHANIEL SALTONSTALL 


Alcoocke Samuel Alcock 

Sauage Abijah Savagius 
5 Willard Samuel Willard 

Thomas 

Parish Thomas Parish 

John Hackbone 

[2 leaves missing] Samuel Cheverus 
10 Ezekell Rogers Ezekiel Rogers 

Samuell Belsher Samuel Belcherus 

Samue!] Sebree 


[James Noyce 
Moses Noyce]! 


John Alline 
Collens 

Simon Brodstreet 
Samuell Eliott 


1660 


Jacobus Noyes 
Moses Noyes 


Simon Bradstreet 
Nathaniel Collins 
Samuel Eliotus 


5 Jonathan Corwine 
Guilielmus Whittingham 
Armitage 
Couke Josephus Cookzeus 
Wythe 


10 


Samuell Carter 


John Wenborne 
Petter Bulckley 
Tho Noyce! 


Samuel Carterus 
Manasseh Armitagius 


Petrus Bulkleus 


Richard Whittinghame 
Willyam Whittinghame 
15 John Cheeney 


1The accounts of Moses and James Noyes, A.B. 1659, are on the same pages with 
Thomas Noyes, 1660. Probably all three Noyes entered together in the summer of 
1656, and James and Moses were admitted to the Sophomore Class. 
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Crowne 
Bellingham! 
Simes! 
Meares 


Weld 


10 Joseph Cooke 


Joseph Whittinge 
Watson 

John Parker 
Thomas Johnson 


15 Bezaliell Sherman 


15 


John Wyborn 
Kemberley 


MR. WINTHROP 
Samuell Stone 

[2 leaves missing] 
Benjamin Tomson 
Ephram Flinte 

John Flemine 

John Oliuer 

Josiah Haruey 

John Holmes 

Isack Adington 
[Salomen Stoder]? 
Fisk 

Nathaniell Willyames 
[Ephram Sauage]}* 
Thomas Okes 

Littell Petter Bulckley 


[2 leaves missing] 
Cobbett 

Rayner 
Blackman 

[2 leaves missing] 


1661 


1662 


1663 


Precedence at Harvard College 


Triennial, 1700 


Johannes Bellingham 


Nathaniel Chaunczeus 
Elnathan Chaunczeus 
Israel Chaunczeus 
Compensantius Osborn 
Daniel Weld 
Josephus Cookzeus 
Josephus Whiting 
Caleb Watsonus 
Johannes Parkerus 
Thomas Johnsonus 
Bezaleel Shermannus 


Johannes Holiokus 
Benjamin Thomsonus 


Solomon Stoddardus 
Moses Fiskzeus 


Ephraim Savagius 
Thomas Oakes 


Samuel Symondus 
Samuel Cobbet 
Johannes Reynerus 
Benjamin Blackman 


1Leaves missing here; but reference to them under these names in index. 
Accounts are on page with his kinsman, Daniel Weld, 1661. 
*Accounts are on page with his brother Abijah, 1659. 
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Steward’s Book Triennial, 1700 
1663 (Continued) 
5 Mighell Thomas Mighil 
Cuttler Nathaniel Cutler 
1664 
Monitor’s Bill' Triennial, 1700 
Nowell Alexander Nowellus 
Flynt Josiah Flintzus 
Pynchon Josephus Pynchonus 
Brackenburi Samuel Brackenburius 
Woodridg Johannes Woodbridge 
Estabrook Josephus Easterbrookzus 
Street Samuel Street 
1665 
Eliot Benjamin Eliotus 
Josephus Dudlzus 
Samuel Bishop 
Michelson Edvardus Mitchelsonus 
Man Samuel Mannzus 
Atharton Sperantius Athertonus 
Fox Jabez Foxius 
Chischaui Caleb Cheeschaumuk, Indus 
Jacoms 
1666 
BROWNE JOSEPH BROWN£US 
Richerdson Johannes Richardsonus 
Pynchon 
Filar Daniel Masonus 
Browne 
Mason Johannes Filerus 
1667 
Johannes Harriman 
Atkinson Nathaniel Atkinsonus 
Foster Johannes Fosterus 
Gershom Hobartus 
Japheth Hobartus 
Nehemiah Hobartus 
Noyce Nicholaus Noyes 


10f the academical year 1663-64. Printed in Franklin B. Dexter, Misc. Hist. Papers, 1, 
and Proc. M. H. S., x. 403. The students omitted were probably on leave of absence. 
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1668 
Adamus Winthrop 
Johannes Cullick 
Zecharias Whitmannus 
Abrahamus Piersonus 
Johannes Prudden 


1669 
Samuel Epps 
Daniel Epps 
Jeremias Shepardus 
Daniel Gookin 
Johannes Bridghamus 
Daniel Russellus 
Josephus Taylorus 
Jacobus Bayley 
Josephus Gerrish 
Samuel Treat 


1670 
Nathaniel Higginson 
Ammi Ruhamah Corlet 
Thomas Clarke 
Georgius Burrough 


1671 
Isaacus Fosterus 
Samuel Phips 
Samuel Sewall 
Samuel Matherus 
Samuel Danforth 
Petrus Thacherus 
Guilielmus Adamus 
Thomas Weld 
Johannes Bowles 
Johannes Nertonus 
Edvardus Taylorus 


1672 


1673 
Edvardus Pelhamus 
Georgius Alcock 
Samuel Angier 
Johannes Wise 
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1674 


Edmundus Davie 
Thomas Sergeant 


1675 
Josephus Hauley 
Johannes Pike 
Jonathan Russellus 
Petrus Oliverus 
Samuel Andrew 
Jacobus Minot 
Timotheus Woodbridge 
Daniel Allin 
Johannes Emmersonus 
Nathaniel Gookin 


1676 
Thomas Shepardus 
Thomas Brattle 
Jeremiah Cushing 


1677 
Thomas Chevers 
Johannes Danforth 
Edvardus Payson 
Samuel Sweetman 
Josephus Capen 
Thomas Scottow 


1678 


Johannes Cottonus 
Cottonus Matherus 
Grindallus Rawsonus 
Urianus Oakes 


1679 


Jonathan Danforth 
Edvardus Oakes 
Jacobus Alling 
Thomas Barnardus 


5 
5 
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1680 1685 
Richardus Martin Thomas Dudleus 


Johannes Leverettus 
Jaccbus Oliver 
Guilielmus Brattle 

5 Percivallus Green 


1681 


Samuel Mitchel 
Johannes Cottonus 
Johannes Hasting 
Noadiah Russellus 
5 Jacobus Pierpont 
Johannes Davie 
Samuel Russellus 
Guilielmus Denison 
Josephus Eliot 


1682 


1683 


Samuel Danforth 
Johannes Williams 
Guilielmus Williams 


1684 


Johannes Denison 
Johannes Rogersius 
Gordonius Saltonstall 
Richardus Wensleus 

5 Samuel Mylesius 
Nehemiah Walterus 
Josephus Webb 
Edvardus Thompsonus 
Benjamin Rolf 


Quarter-Bill Book 


Allin 
Moodey 
Pain 
Davenport 


10 


10 


Warhamus Matherus 
Nathaniel Matherus 
Roulandus Cottonus 
Henricus Gibs 
Thomas Berrius 
Johannes Whiting 
Edvardus Mills 
Johannes Eliotus 
Samuel Shepardus 
Petrus Ruck 

Isaacus Greenwood 
Johannes White 
Jonathan Pierpont 


1686 
FRANcISCcUS WAINWRIGHT 
Benjamin Lynde 
Daniel Rogersius 
Georgius Phillipsius 
Robertus Hale 
Carolus Chaunczeus 
Nicolaus Mortonus 


1687 
Johannes Davenport 
Johannes Clark 
Nathaniel Rogers 
Jonathan Mitchel 
Daniel Brewer 
Timotheus Stevens 
Nathaniel Welsh 
Josephus Dasset 
Henricus Newman 
Josias Dwight 
Sethus Shove 


1688 


1689 


Triennial, 1700 


Jacobus Allen 

Samuel Moodey 
Guilielmus Payn 
Addingtonus Davenport 


| 
5 
| 
5 
4 
5 
|_| 
| 
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10 


15 


10 


Quarter-Bill Book 


Haynes 
Partridge 
Whittingham 


Sparkhawk 
Marston 
Eveleth 
Pierpont 
Philips 
Hancock 
Remington 
Swan 


Dudley 
Mather 
Willard 
Denison 
Jones 
Whiting 
Edwards! 
Clap 
Belcher 
Stone 
Clark 
Buckingham 
Mansfield 
Burr 
Selleck 
Newmarch 
Greenwood 
Wadsworth 
Ruggles 
Mix 

Goffe 
Lynde 
Easterbrooks? 


Tyng 
Pemberton 
Mackartee 


1690 


1691 


Precedence at Harvard College 427 


Triennial, 1700 


1689 (Continued) 


Johannes Haynes 
Guilielmus Partrigg 
Richardus Whittingham 
Johannes Emmersonus 
Johannes Sparhawk 
Benjamin Marston 
Johannes Eveleth 
Benjamin Pierpont 


Johannes Hancock 


Thomas Swan 


Paulus Dudlaeus 
Samuel Matherus 
Johannes Willard 
Daniel Denison 
Johannes Jonesius 
Josephus Whiting 


Nathaniel Clap 
Josephus Belcherus 
Nathaniel Stone 
Johannes Clark 
Thomas Buckinghamus 
Samuel Mensfield 
Petrus Burr 

Johannes Selleck 
Johannes Newmarch 
Thomas Greenwood 
Benjamin Wadsworth 
Thomas Ruggles 
Stephanus Mix 
Edmundus Goffe 
Nicholaus Lynde 
Benjamin Easterbrookzus 


Johannes Tyng 
Ebenezer Pemberton 
Thomas Mackarty 


1Dropped from 1690; not granted degree until 1694, when placed in Class of 1691. 
Joined late. 
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Triennial, 1700 


1691 (Continued) 


Lorde 
Tapping 
Emery 
Atkinson 


1692 
Pynchon 
Pool 
Coleman 
Alden 
White 
Townsend 
Mors 
Cushing 


1693 
Chauncey 
Buckingham 
Flint 
Wade’? 
Wade 
Hodson 
Townsend 
Williams 
Denison 
Woodward 
Baxter 
Veazie 
Hunting 
Ruggles 
Grosvenor 

1694 
Winthrop 
Woodbridge 
Woodbridge 
Adams 
Savage 
Ballantine 
Treat® 
Fitch® 


Josephus Lord 
Christopherus Tappan 
Samuel Emery 
Thomas Atkinsonus 
Timotheus Edwards! 


Benjamin Colman 
Zecharias Alden 
Ebenezer White 
Jacobus Townsend 
Johannes Mors 
Caleb Cushing 


Isaacus Chauncaeus 
Stephanus Buckinghamus 
Henricus Flintaeus 
Simon Bradstreet? 
Johannes Wadaeus 
Nathanael Hodson 
Penn Townsend 
Nathanael Williams 
Georgius Denison 
Johannes Woodward 
Josephus Baxter 
Guilielmus Veazie 
Nathanael Hunting 
Benjamin Ruggles 
Guilielmus Grosvenor 


Adamus Winthrop 
Johannes Woodbridge 
Dudlaeus Woodbridge 
Eliphalet Adamus 
Johannes Savage 
Johannes Ballantine 
Salmon Treat 

Jabez Fitch 


1Dropped from 1690; not granted degree until 1694, when placed in Class of 1691. 

*Simon Bradstreet took the place, in Junior year, of his cousin Benjamin Wade, who 
had left college. 

‘Joined late. 
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Quarter-Bill Book Triennial, 1700 
1695 
Vassall Samuel Vassal 
Price Gualterus Price 
Saltonstall Richardus Saltonstall 
Saltonstall Nathaniel Saltonstall 
5 Hubbard Johannes Hubbard 
Willard Simon Willard 
Savage Habijah Savage 
Noys Oliver Noyes 
Phips Thomas Phips 
10 Wensley 
Lyndell Timotheus Lindal 
Law Jonathan Law 
Lewis Ezekiel Lewis 
Blowers Thomas Blowers 
15 Little Thomas Little 
Little Ephraim Little 
Perkins Johannes Perkins 
Jedediah Andrews 
Smith Josephus Smith 
Robinson Johannes Robinson 
20 Andros! 
Green Josephus Green 
Mors Josephus Mors 
Webster Nicolaus Webster 
1696" 
Vaughan Georgius Vaughan 
Cotton Roulandus Cottonus 
Thatcher Petrus Thacher 
Woodbridge Dudlaeus Woodbridge 
5 Remington Jonathan Remington 
Moleyn 
Whittman Samuel Whitman 
Easterbrooks Samuel Easterbrookaeus 
Gardiner Andreas Gardner 
10 Henchman 
Samuel Melyen 
1697 
Cook Elisha Cooke 
Stoddard Antonius Stoddardus 
Stoddard Antonius Stoddardus 
Joined late. 


?The provisional placing differed from the official placing in the classes 1696-1700. 
See lists in Sibley, IV. 


| 
| 
| 
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Triennial, 1700 


1697 (Continued) 


Wakeman 
5 Collins 
Burr 
Read 
Moodey 
Brown 
10 Adams 
Swift 
Southmayd 
Coit 


1698 
Symmes 
Cotton 
Mather 
Willard 
5 Bradstreet 
Cutler 


Hubbard 
Woolcutt 
Swan 

10 White 
Fox 


Billings 
Thatcher 


15 Parsons’ 
Peck® 


1699 
Dummer 
Maxwell 
Belcher 
Bulkley 
5 Quinsey 
Taylour 
Harsmer 
Greenleaf 


Jabez Wakeman 
Nathaniel Collins 
Samuel Burr 
Johannes Read 
Samuel Moodey 
Richardus Brown 
Hugo Adams 
Johannes Swift 
Johannes Southmayd 
Josephus Coit 
Josephus Parsons! 


Thomas Symmes 
Josias Cottonus 
Samuel Matherus 
Josias Willard 
Dudlaeus Bradstreet 
Petrus Cutler 
Johannes Foxius 
Nathanael Hubbard 


Henricus Swan 
Johannes White 


Josiah Torrey” 


Oxenbridge Thacherus 
Richardus Billings 


Jeremias Dummer 


Jonathan Belcher 
Johannes Bulklaeus 
Edmundus Quinsey 
Johannes Taylor 
Stephanus Horsmer 
Daniel Greenleaf 


1Promoted from 1698 to 1697. 
2Not in college at time of official placing. 
‘Joined late. 
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Triennial, 1700 


1699 (Continued) 


Hale 

10 Goodhue 
Eeles 
Nyles' 
Mors’ 


1700 


Bradstreet 
Winthrop 
Hooker 
Whiting 

5 Gerrish 
Wise 
Breck 
Deming 
Hunt 

10 Barnard 
Prentice 
Bannister 
Dodge 
Holman 

15 Veazie 


Moses Hale 
Franciscus Goodhue 
Nathanael Eels 
Samuel Niles 
Josephus Moss 


JOHANNES WINTHROP 
Simon Bradstreet 
Daniel Hooker 
Johannes Whiting 
Josephus Gerrish 
Jeremias Wise 
Robertus Breck 
David Deming 
Samuel Hunt 
Johannes Barnard 
Johannes Prentice 
Thomas Banister 
Daniel Dodge 
Johannes Holman 
Johannes Veazie 


Joined late. 
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INDEX 


A. 
“TL’ Abeille,’’ Creole paper, 251, 268, 
270, 272, 283. 
Adams, James T., on Puritanism, 
27. 
Adams, John, member A. A. S., 222. 
Adams, John Q., member A. A. S., 


Aikin, James, engraver, 229. 

Aimwell, Absalom, 203. 

Albany Convention, 29, 40. 

“TL Album Littéraire,’’ 264, 283. 

“L’Album Louisianaise,’’ 261, 284. 

Algeria, captivities, 217. 

“Alice in Wonderland,” first Am. 
edition, acquired, 213. 

Allen, Ira, “ Narrative, of the ship 
Olive Branch,” 223. 

Almanacs, acquired, 222. 

“ America,” first printing of, 208. 

American Antiquarian Society, 
meetings and members present, 1, 
161, and elected, 2, 163, and 
entertained, 2, 164; Council re- 
ports, 3, 165; Cunningham Funds 
and income loss, 4, 168; obitu- 
aries, 6-16, 170-175; officers 
elected, 162, 163; oil-burners, 
and book-cases in former coal 
room installed, 166, 167, 232; aid 
to bibliographical works, 167, and 
to Amer. scholarship, 169; Treas- 
urer’s report, 176-191; duplicate 
sale, 177; Librarian’s report, 192- 
234; Mather collections, 219; 
Presidents of U. S. members 
A. A. S8., 222. 

American Board of Missions, origin, 
43, 44. 

American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, grant to Evans’ Am. 
Bibliog., 5, 167 and to Sabin’s 
Dict., 167. 

Americana, rare, acquired, 220. 

Amherst College, orthodox founda- 
tion, 35 and influence, 40. 

“L’Ami des Lois, 253. 

Andover Seminary, origin, 28, and 
extension in education, 31, et seq., 
40, 41, 42, 43. 


André, John, Monody on, 203. 

Annapolis, theatre, 52. 

Antoine, Cesar C., negro politician, 
270. 

“L’Argus,’”’ 252, 285. 

Arnold, Samuel, composer, 74, 154. 

““L’Athénée Louisianais, ’’ 279. 

Atlantic cable, newspaper incidents 
of messages, 262. 

Attakapas, newspaper, 272, 342. 


B. 


Bacon, Francis, 21. 

Baltimore, theatre, 53, 70. 

Bangor Seminary, 34. 

Banks, Charles E., death announced, 
3; obituary, 6. 

Barlow, Joel, ‘Hasty Pudding,”’ 205. 

Barthet, Joseph, ‘“‘medium,’’ editor, 
261, 318. 

Bartlett, William, 44. 

Barton, George S., on Council, 162. 

Bassler, Harvey, elected a member, 
163. 

Bateman, Newton, 42. 

Baton Rouge, newspaper, 272, 342. 

Bautte, Hypolite de, editor, 273, 347. 

Bayley, Daniel, 246. 

Beatty, Charles, “Journal, among 
the frontier inhabitants, ’’ 223. 

Becker, Carl L., elected a member, 
163. 

Beecher, Edward, first president of 
Illinois College, 40, 42. 

Beecher, Lyman, orthodox leader, 
26, 38, 40, 41. 

Belasco, David, 209. 

Beloit College, founded, 40. 

Bemis, Frank B., appointed teller, 
163. 

Bemis, Samuel F., elected a member 
163. 

Benjamin, William E., on Council, 
162; gift, 177. 

Bible, 1611 ed., acquired, 196. 

Biblical Dialogues,”’ 130. 

Bindery, repair work, 232. 

Bixby, William K., death an- 
nounced, 3; obituary, 7; Trust 
Fund, 177. 
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Blakeslee, 
Secretary for 
pondence, 162. 

“Boarding School,” 69. 

Book of Common Prayer, Merry- 
mount Press edition, 196. 

Bookplates, correspondence of 8. L. 
Smith on, 231. 

Booksellers, list, 1789-1820, show- 
ing popularity of Mrs. Rowson’s 
writings, 77-80. 

Bordman, Aaron, steward H. C., 
404, 418. 

Boston, Unitarianism, 25, 36, 37 
and reaction, 36, 37, 43. 

Boston Fatherless and Widow’s 
Society, anniversary ode, 150. 
“Boston Magazine,” see ‘Boston 

Weekly Magazine.” 

Boston, Theatre, 55; plays and 
parts taken by Mrs. Rowson, 
1796-1797, 58. 

“Boston Weekly Magazine,” Mrs. 
Rowson, editor, superseded by 
*‘Boston Magazine,”’ 71, 130. 

Boston, Young Ladies’ Academy, 
founded by Mrs. Rowson, and 
removed to Medford and Newton, 


George H., re-elected 
Foreign Corres- 


Bowen, Clarence W., on Nominat- 
ing Committee, and re-elected 
Vice-president, 162; remarks on 
R. . Winthrop and Judge 
Wingate, 164. 

Bowne, Eliza S., 81. 

Bray, John, composer, 74. 

Bretonne, Charles de la, editor, 
pseud. Jacques de Rouquigny, 
258, 267, 268, 318. 

Brigham, Clarence 8., Council re- 
ports, 3, 165; deaths announced 
of C. E. Banks, W. K. Bixby, 
L. Davis, W. T. Forbes, J. H. 
Latané, E. P. Merritt, W. D. 
Patterson, F. J. Turner, 3, 4, 
F. Winthrop, J. B. McMaster, 
C. R. Fish, D. P. Kingsley, J. J. 
Jusserand, 165, 166, and obitu- 
aries, 6-16, 165, 166; re-elected 
Secretary for Domestic Corre- 
spondence, and on Publications 
Committee, 163; gifts, 227, 228, 


229. 
Broadsides, acquired, 205, 222. 
“Brown, John, le Christ des Noirs,” 
266. 
Browning, Oscar, on Jesuit teachers, 


[Oct., 


Brunton, Richard, engraving, 228. 

Buckingham, Joseph T., 81. 

Buffalo, earliest imprint, 225. 

Buisson, Pierre Benjamin, editor, 
career, 253; New Orleans streets 
named, 255. 

Bulkley, Peter, class rank of song 
at Harvard, 390. 

Bullock, Chandler, re-elected Treas- 
urer, 163 and report, 176-191; 
gifts, 177, 198. 

Bushnell, Horace, his “liberal 
orthodoxy,”’ 39. 

Butcher, Elizabeth, Early piety; 
exemplified in, 220. 

Butler, Benjamin F., Dr. Delery on, 
263. 

C. 
Cambridge University, 372; system 


of precedence, 392 et seq, 400, 401, 
403, 406, 408. 


“Candid,” pseud., theatrical re- 
views, 53. 
Carey, Matthew, account books 


mention Rowsons, 51n. 

Caricatures, 228, 230, 248, 258, 317. 

“Carillon, Le,’’ caricatures, 248, 
254, 260, 266, 269, 274, 278: 
abuse of the negro, 267-272. 

Carleton College, founded, 41. 

Caron, —, editor ‘‘La Commune,” 
267, 289. 

Catholicism, see A. Puritan Counter- 
Reformation. 

Cenelles,’’ 264. 

Charivari, 277, 288, 357. 

“Le Charivari Louisianais,’’ first 
= eel in the U. S. printed by 
ithography, 258, 259. 

Charles, William, engraving, 228. 

“Charlotte and Lucy Temple,” see 
Charlotte Temple. 

Charlotte Temple, Susannah Has- 
well Rowson, The Author of 
Charlotte Temple, A _ Biblio- 
graphical Study, by R. W. G. 
Vail, 47-160, 210; title page 
reproduced, op. 87. 

“‘Charlotte’s Daughter,” 69, 72, 
131; see also “Lucy Temple,” 
and “ Love and Romance.”’ 

Chauncy, Charles, 400; class rank 
of sons at Harvard, 390; on 
expelled students, 401. 

Checkley, John, and T. Walter, 235. 

Chesholme, Thomas, stewards’ 
records, 380-390, 401 et seq. 
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Cobbett, William, on Mrs. Row- 
son, 69, 82. 

Coffin, Edward F., gift, 227. 

Colleges, extension in education 
from East to West, 30-42. 

Colton, Reuben, appointed teller, 2, 
162. 

Commencement, “tradition, ’’ 373. 

Commodore Rogers, 207. 

“La Commune, ” 267, 289. 

“Les Comptes Rendus,”’ 279, 289. 

Congregationalism, A Puritan 
Counter-Reformation, with geo- 
graphical growth, 23-46. 

Cook, James, ‘“‘New 
variant ed., 221. 

Coolidge, Calvin, 222; presides as 
President, 1, 161; re-elected 
President, 162. 

“Coquette, ’’ 69, 210. 

Cotton, John, 403; on family worth 
for public authority, 413. 

Cotton, Josiah, on class placing, 415. 

Cotton, Rowland, 415. 

“Le Coup d’Oeil,’’ 261, 290. 

Courmont, Felix de, satirist, 259, 
319. 

“Courrier de la Louisiane,” 252, 
291. 

Cowley, Mrs., 

‘Crusader, ”’ 
267, 292. 

Cunningham, Henry W., legacy, 
and Fund, 4, 177; shrinkage of 
bequest, 168. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Henry W. (Hay- 
ward), Fund, 4, 177. 


voyage,” 


54. 
radical negro paper, 


D. 


Dall, Caroline W. H., 84. 

Dalloz, Charles J., 
Houzeau, Jean C. 

Dartmouth College, 35, 40. 

Davies, Samuel, Miscellaneous 
poems, and notice of author, 202. 

Davis, Livingston, death announced, 
3; obituary, 8. 

Day, Matthew, steward, H. C., 402, 
403. 

Deering, Frank C., gifts, 214, 222, 
224. 

Deléry, Charles C. B., physician, 
editor, and career, 262 et seq. 

Devonshire, Duchess of, 49, 50. 

Dewey, Francis H., on Council, 162. 

Dexter, Franklin B., Some Social 
Considerations, quoted, 382. 


editor, see 


Index 
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Dexter, Timothy, engraved por- 
traits, 229; editions of “ Pickle for 
the knowing ones, ”’ 230. 

Diman, James, H. C. catalogue, 221. 

Directories, acquired, 223. 

Dixie,’’ use of term, 256. 

Donaldsonville, newspaper, 276, 357. 

Drama, early literature, acquired, 
209. 

“‘Dramaticus,”’ 
reviews, 53. 

Duclot, Louis, printer, 250. 

—- Eugene, editor, 275, 276, 
347. 

Dunlap, William, 68. 

Dunster, Henry, 400 

Durel, Jean M., Creole physician, 
editor, ‘‘ Le Carillon,’’ 268-272. 

Duverger, Etienne, 258, 323. 

Dwight, Timothy, 31, 35, 43. 


E. 


Edinburgh University, system of 
classification, 398, 399. 
Eliot, John, “‘Harmony of the 
gospels,’’ 221; class rank of sons 
at Harvard, 390. 

Emmanuel College, system of pre- 
cedence, 394. 

Engravings, acquired, 221, 227. 

“L’Entr’Acte, 261, 295. 

“L’Equité,”” pro-negro paper, 267, 
272, 295. 

Esty, Edward T., appointed teller, 
163. 

Evans, Charles, grant to his Am. 
Bibliog., 5, 167. 

Evarts, Jeremiah, 44. 

Eyma, Xavier, 255, 262. 


pseud., theatrical 


F, 


Faget, Jean C., 263. 

“Fall of Algiers, 69. 

Fenn, William W., his Religious 
History of New England, quoted, 
37. 

Fiction, early, acquired, 210-214. 

Fielding, Henry, Amer. editions, 
acquired, 199. 

“Fille de Chambre,” see Rebecca. 

Fillmore, John, Narrative of cap- 
tivity of, 216. 

Fillmore, Millard, 216. 

First editions, American, acquired, 
198. 

Fish, Carl R., death announced, 165; 
obituary, 170. 
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Flynt, Henry, connection with 
Harvard class lists, 416. 

Fontaine, Jean B. L., 250, 306. 

Forbes, William T., death an- 
nounced, 3; obituary, 1G 

Foster, Hannah (Webster), 69, 210. 

Fox, Dixon R., George Washington, 
Representative American, 2. 

Franc-Macon  Louisianais,”’ 
261, 298. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Poor Richard 
almanacs, 222. 

French Newspapers and Periodicals 
of Louisiana, Bibliography, by 
E. L. Tinker, 247-370. 

Funds, desired, 160; list, 187; re- 
vised, 189. 

G. 

Gage, Homer, re-elected Auditor, 
163. 

Gage, T. Hovey, re-elected Record- 
ing Secretary, 163; gifts, 224. 

Garbeille, [Philippe?] caricaturist, 
sculptor, 258, 317. 

Gee, Joshua, H. C. catalogue, 221. 

Gentil, Jean S., editor, career, 275 
et seq. 

George III, of England, engraved 
portrait, 228. 

Gerrish, Samuel, 238, 239, 240. 

Gibson, John, encounter with St. 
Romes, 252. 

Gilbert, Benjamin, captivity, 214. 


American Antiquarian Society 


Glasgow University, order of pre- 
cedence, 399. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, early Amer. | 
editions of his works, 199, with 
list, 200. 

Gomez, Benjamin, 232. 

Granger, Erastus, Public speeches, 
225. 

Graupner, Gottlieb, composer, 59. | 

Greene, Evarts B., A _ Purtian | 
Counter-Reformation, 17-46. 

Griffin, Edward D., 35. 


H. 


Hagen, Peter A. von, composer, 59, 
74, 154. 

Halsey, Francis W., edition of 
“Charlotte Temple,” 64, 84. 


Hancock, John, H. C. catalogue, 
221. 

Harbison, Massy, see Herbeson, 
Mercy. 


Hartford Theological Seminary, 34. 


[Oct, 


Harvard College and University, 
change to Unitarian, 24, 35; 
Divinity school, 34, 35; early 
catalogues, 221; Precedence at 
H. C. in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, by S. E. Morison, 371-431; 
social ranking, 372 et seq., and 
order of names of classes 1642- 
1772 and Stewards’ records of 
classes 1651, 1653, 1655, 1656- 
1662, 1664-1667, 1690, 1693- 
1698, 1700, 380-390, 401 et 8eq.; 
“Sizars,’’ 393, and degradation, 
406; order of merit, 412-415; 
class lists, 1642-1700, 418-431. 

Haswell, Rachel (Woodward), 49. 

Haswell, Susanna (Musgrave), 
mother of Mrs. Rowson, 49. 

Haswell, Susanna, see Rowson. 

Haswell, William, father of Mrs. 
Rowson, ancestry and career, 49, 
50. 

Haswell, William, brother of Mrs. 
Rowson, 153. 

Haswell family, 49. 

Hawaiian printing, acquired, 223. 

Hawkesworth, John, ‘‘Cook’s New 
Voyage,”’ variant ed., 221. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., member 
A. A.8., 222. 

Haynes, John, class rank of sons at 
Harvard, 391. 

Hearn, Lafeadio, editorials, 275; 
on Creole periodicals, 279. 

Herbeson, Mercy, captivity, 215. 

Hewitt, James, composer, 74. 

Higgins, Aldus C., on Council, 162; 
entertains members A. A. 8., 164; 
gifts, 177, 213. 

Hobart, Peter, class rank of sons at 
Harvard, 391. 

Holden, Oliver, psalmodist, 74. 

Holmes, Thomas J., ‘Increase 
Mather, bibliography of his 
works,” appreciation of, 218, 231. 

Holyoke, Edward, application from 
Gen. Winslow, 376. 

Hopkins, Mark, influence, 35, 36. 

Hoppin, Charles A., Washington and 
allied families, 231. 

Houzeau, Jean C., editor, as ‘“Dal- 
loz”’ for negro rights, 265, 266, 320. 

Howay, Frederic W., member, 
elected, 2. 

Huntington, Jedidiah, 44. 

Hurd, Nathaniel, engraving of 
George III., et al., 228. 

““Husbandman’s magazene,”’ 220. 
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I. 

Ide, Simeon, 232. 

Illincis, formative educational sys- 
tem, 42 

Illinois College, founded, 39, 41, and 
influence, 42. 

Indiana, free school system, 41. 

Indians, captivities, acquired, 214— 
217; council between U. S. and 
Iroquois Indians, 225. 

Ingersoll, Raymond U., gift, 164. 

“Inquisitor, ’’ 61, 137-139, 210. 

Iowa Band, the, 40. 

Iowa College, founded, 41. 


J. 


Jackson, Andrew, member A. A. S 
222. 

Jackson, Daniel, 
Melissa,’’ 211. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 
dress, and member A. / 

Jefferson College, 275. 

Jemison, Mary, captivity, 214. 

Jesuit schools, see A Puritan 
Counter-Reformation. 


r., “Alonzo and 


inaugural ad- 
A. S., 222. 


John Carter Brown Library, cata- 
logue, 231. 

Johns, James, 232. 

Johnston, Thomas, engraver, 242, 
243, 244, 245. 

Jones, Matt B., on Council, 162; 
gifts, 177, 202, 204, 205, 214, 215, 
218, 223, 224, 227, 228; Biblio- 
graphical notes on Thomas 


Grounds and Rules of 
235-246. 


Walter's “ 
Musick Explained,” 
“Le Journal du Commerce,’’ 255. 
Journalists, French Journals and 
Journalists of Louisiana, 249-282. 
Jusserand, Jean J., death an- 
nounced, 165. 
Juveniles, early, acquired, 211 
K. 
Kellen, William V., entertains mem- 
bers A. A. S., 2; on Council, 162. 
King’s College of Aberdeen, matric- 
ulation roll, 398. 
Kingsley, Darwin P., death an- 
nounced, 165; obituary, 171. 
Knapp, Samuel L., Memoir of Mrs. 
Rowson, quoted, 61, 72, 84. 
Knapp, Shepherd, appointed teller, 
163. 


Knapp, William, “‘ Beauty of Is’rel”’ 
245. 
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L. 


Lamb, Charles, works acquired, 198. 

Lanusse, Armand, 264. 

Latané, John H., death announced, 
3; obituary, 11. 

Lawler, Thomas B., 164. 

Leclerc, Jean, editor, goes to battle 
with printers, 253. 

Lefranc, Emil, editor, 272, 314. 

Leverett, John, Governor, 416. 

Leverett, John, change of Harvard 
class lists with his Presidency, 416. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., re-elected Audi- 
tor, 163. 

Lincoln, Waldo, 
gifts, 227. 

Lithography, 227; “‘Twelve original 
designs, by G. Spratt,’’ 230; first 
paper in U.S. printed by, 259. 

“ La Loge d’Opera,’’ 261, 304. 

Lombard, Herbert E., appointed 
teller, 2; gifts, 227, 230. 

Lord, Nathan, 35. 


on Council, 162; 


Loshe, Lillie D., on Mrs. Rowson, 
63, 73, 84. 
Louisiana, Bibliography of the 


French Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals of Louisiana, by E. L. 
Tinker, 247-370; Spanish restric- 
tions of La. printing, 250; de- 
velopment by “Frenchmen from 
France,’’ 256 et seq; reconstruc- 
tion journalism, 264 et  seq.; 
Parish papers, 272 et seq., 332; 
wall-paper stock, 273; American- 
ization of Creole literature, 279. 

‘* Le Louisianais, ’’ 275, 276, 346. 

Loyala, Ignatius, work of the 
Society of Jesus, 20. 

“Lucy Temple,” 131-134. 


M. 


M’Afee, Robert B., ‘‘ History of the 
late war in the western country,” 
223. 

McClain, Edward L., gift, 231. 

Mackenzie, Henry, 83. 

McMaster, John B., death an- 
nounced, 165; obituary, 172. 

Madison, James, member A. A. 8 
222. 

Manuscripts, arranged, 232. 

Marciacq, J. L., 264, 283. 

Marischal College, classification in 
entry, 398. 

Marseilles, parody on hymn, 155. 

Martin, Maria, captivity, 217. 
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Martinet, Louis A., editor, 267, 292. 

“Maryland Journal,” on Mrs. 
Rowson, 53. 

Massinger, Philip, 135. 

Mather, Cotton, 220; ‘‘Ecclesi- 
astes,’’ and ‘‘ Decus ac tutamen,”’ 
218; and T. Walter, 235, 236. 

Mather, Increase, 235, 415; ‘‘Mem- 
oirs of,”’ “Order of the Gospel,” 
and “ Bibliography of his works,”’ 
acquired, 218, 231. 

Mather, Nathaniel, 403, 404. 
Mather, Samuel, 415; ‘‘ Memoirs of 
I. Mather,’’ with portrait, 218. 
Mather, William G., Mather collec- 

tions, 219. 

Mecom, Benjamin, 241, 242, 243. 

Melyen, Samuel, 406. 

*‘Mentoria,’’ 68, 140. 

Merritt, Edward Percivall, 
announced, 4; obituary, 12. 
“Le Meschacébé,’”’ 273, 275, 

347. 

Michigan, educational leader, 41. 

Military manuals,, acquired, 226. 

Mills, Caleb, Indiana free school 
system, 41. 

Mills, W. Jay, 85. 

Missions, Foreign and American, 
beginnings of, 42 and growth, 44; 
difficulties, 45. 

Mississippi Valley, educational de- 
velopment, 41. 

Mitchell, Isaac, ‘‘The Asylum,” 210. 

“Le Moniteur de la Louisiane,’’ 
first newspaper in colony, 250, 
305. 

“Le Moniteur du Sud,” published 
in French and Italian, 261, 307. 
Monroe, James, member A. A. S 

222. 

“Monthly Anthology,” 71. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, cift, 196. 

Morgan, Paul B., on Council, 162. 

Morison, Samuel E., Precedence at 
Harvard College in the Seven- 
teenth Century, 371-431. 

Morse, Glenn T., member, elected, 2. 

Morse, Jedidiah, 28, 36. 

Music, acquired, 232; engraved, see 


death 


279, 


Walter, Thomas, ‘‘Grounds and 
Rules of Musick.” 
N. 

Nason, Elias, Memoir of Mrs. 


Susanna Rowson, 47, quoted, 55, 
59, 64, 69, 70, 71, 72, 85. 
Natchitoches, newspaper, 272, 335. 
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National Americana Society, 231. 
“National Song,’’ 154. 

Negro literature, 203, 264 et seq. 

New England, A Puritan Counter- 
Reformation, by E. R. Greene, 
17-46; social rank, see Precedence 


at Harvard College, by S. E. 
Morison. 
“New England Galaxy,”’ 71. 


“New England Primer,’’ editions, 
acquired, 211. 

New Orleans, Bibliography of the 
French Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals of Louisiana, by E. L. 
Tinker, 247-370; streets named, 
255; banks, paper currency, 
panic and prosperity, 256; down 
grade, 261; reconstruction, 264. 

Newspapers, important files ac- 
quired, 196, 197; bound and 
placed, 232; Bibliography of the 
French Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals of Louisiana, by E. L. Tinker, 
247-370; Spanish restrictions of 
La. printing, 250; La. papers on 
wallpaper, 336. 

New York, colony laws, and later 
years, acquired, 222. 

Niagara, 207. 

Norcross, Grenville H., gifts, 224. 


O. 


Oakes, Edward, class ranks of sons 
at Harvard, 391. 

Oberlin College, extension of educa- 
tion from East, 41. 

Ohio, educational development, 41. 

“L’Omnibus,” Franco-Spanish 
weekly, 261, 309. 

Opelousas, newspapers, 273, 
printed on wallpaper, 336. 

Otis, James, 50. 

Oxford University, system of pre- 
cedence, 392 et seq., 403, 406, 408. 


351; 


P. 


Pakenham, Edward, 253. 
“Panoplist, The,’’ 44; prime func- 


tion, 29, 42, 43. 

Panther, Abraham, captivity, 215, 
232. 

Parker, Theodore, on the Uni- 
tarians, 37. 

Parsons, Edward A., member, 
elected, 2. 

Patterson, William D., death an- 


nounced, 4; obituary, 13. 
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Payne, John H., 69. 

Pearson, Edmund L., on Timothy 
Dexter, 229, 230. 

Peers, Richard, Catalogue of Ox- 
ford Graduates, quoted, 397. 

Peirce, Benjamin, “‘ History of Har- 
vard University,’’ quoted, 373, 
374, 375. 

Periodicals, French Newspapers and 
Periodicals of Louisiana, Bibli- 
ography of, by E. L. Tinker, 247- 
370. 

Peters, Harry T., member, elected, 
2; ‘America on Stone,” acquired, 
231. 

Philadelphia, theatrical company, 
Rowsons with, 52-55; Plays, and 
parts taken by Mrs. R., 1794-1796, 
56-58. 

Pierce, John D., Michigan educa- 
tional leader, 41. 

“ Pinkster ode,’’ 203. 

Piracy, narratives, acquired, 216. 

Pitt, William, engraved portrait, 
229. 

Plays, Mrs. Rowson with Phila- 
delphia Company and Boston 
Theatre, with parts taken, 1794- 
1797, 56-58. 

‘Poems moral and divine, 
author, 202, 203. 

Poetry, American, early, acquired, 
201; satirical on political and land 
speculations, 204. 

“Prince and the Patriot, ’’ 202. 

Ptolemy, Claudius, Geography, 
Tr. by E. L. Stevenson, acquired, 
231. 

Purchasing Fund, 
duplicate sale, 177. 

Puritanism, A Puritan Counter- 
Reformation, by E. B. Greene, 
17-46. 


’ identify 


increased by 


R. 


“Rebecea,’’ Mrs. Rowson records 
an adventure, 50, 135, 142; Nason 
on, 69. 

Red Jacket, Indian chief, 
speeches, 225. 

A Puritan Counter- 
Reformation, 17-46. 

Reinagle, Alexander, composer, 74, 
149. 

Religious history, A Puritan Coun- 
ter-Reformation, 17-46. 

“La Renaissance,’’ Creole paper, 
272, 314. 


Public 
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Revere, Paul, engravings, acquired, 
221, 228. 

Revolutionary War, literature, 204, 
206, 209; cartoons, 228. 

“Revue Louisianaise, 258, 317. 

Reynolds, John, ‘Recollections of 
Windsor Prison,’’ 217. 

Rich, Elisha, poems, 206. 

Richmond, early imprint, 225. 

Robertson, James A., 5. 

Rogers, John, class rank of sons at 
Harvard, 391. 

Roman, Alfred, editor, duel, 268, 
346. 

Romans, Bernard, map, 221. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., member 
A. A.S8., 222. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 
A. A.S., 222. 

Roudanez, Louis C.., 
equality, 265, 322. 

Rouquigny, Jacques de, pseud., see 
Bretonne, Charles de la. 

Rowlandson, Joseph, 404. 

Rowson, Charlotte, 52. 

Rowson, Hannah 8. (Bancroft), 51. 

Rowson, Susanna Haswell, The 
Author of Charlotte Temple, A 
Bibliographical Study, by R. W.G. 
Vail, 47-160, 210, 232; portrait, 
op. 47; early life, 48; marriage, 50 
and poem 25th wedding anniver- 
sary, 51; actress, 52-55, and dra- 
matic writings, 53; parts played on 
Amer. stage, 56-58; teacher, 49, 
50, 59, 70, and textbooks, 71, 129, 
135, 144, 145, 148; author, 50, 51, 
60-72, and popularity, 75-81; 
musician, 48, 55, 59, and composi- 
tions, 73, 149; auction records of 
works, 80; biographical refer- 
ences, 81-86; bibliography of 
writings, 89-160. 

Rowson, William, husband of Susan- 
nah Haswell, 50 and career, 51- 


member 


agitator race 


55. 

Rowson, William 51. 

Rugg, Arthur P., re-elected Vice- 
president, 162; gifts, 224. 


8. 


Sabin, Joseph, Dictionary, Mr. Vail, 
editing, 233. 

St. Andrews University, system of 
precedence, 397. 

St. Romeo, J. C., de, editor, attack 
on Mayor Gibson, 252. 
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Saltonstall, Gurdon, funeral ser- 
mon, 218. 

Sargent, Mary E., 85. 

Seilhamer, George ©., his ‘American 
Theatre,”’ 86, quoted, 70. 

Sewall, Samuel, 220; “Diary,” 
quoted, on gentry rank, 379. 

Shaw, Mrs. —, 53, 54. 

Shaw, Robert, composer, 74. 

Shaw, Robert K., on Nominating 
Committee, 162. 

Shepard, Thomas, class rank of sons 
at Harvard, 391. 

Shipwrecks, narratives, acquired, 
215. 

Sibley, John L., “Biographical 
Sketches of Harvard Graduates,” 
377, 416. 

Sidney Sussex College, system of 
precedence, 394. 

Sinclair, John H., appointed teller, 
2, 162. 

Singing, see Walter, Thomas. 

Skeel, Emily E. (Ford), gift, 177. 

“Slaves in Algiers,’”’ drama, 53, 54, 
69, 144, 155. 

Smith, Amy G., gift, 231. 

Smith, John, ‘‘ Husbandman’s maga- 
zene,’ 220. 

Smith, John, editor, 255. 

Smith, Preserved, on the Counter- 
reformation, 22. 

Smith, Samuel F., ‘‘ America,’’ first 
printing of, 208. 

Smith, Sidney L., bookplate corre- 
spondence, 231. 

Social rank, see Morrison, S. E. in his 
Precedence at Harvard College 
in the Séventeenth Century. 

Spargo, John, 86. 

Special Gifts Fund, 177. 

Spencer, John C., 226. 

“Le Spiritualiste de la Nouvelle- 
Orléans,’ 261, 318. 

“Spoiled Child, ”’ 55. 

Spratt, George, ‘‘Twelve original 
designs, ’’ 230. 

Spring, Samuel, 43. 

“State of the British and French 
colonies in North America,’’ 222. 

Steuben, Friedrich, Baron von, 
Regulations for the U. 8. troops, 
226. 

Stimson, Frederick J., 372. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelphs, ‘‘ American 
historic prints,” 231. 

Stowe, Calvin E., stimulus to Ohio 
education, 41. 


Stowe, Harriet B., on Unitarianism, 
26. 

Stuart, Moses, influence at Andover, 
33, 42. 

“Le Sud,” pro-negro paper, and 
challenge, 267, 268, 272. 

Sully, Lawrence, artist, 227. 

Sully, Thomas, crayon portrait of 
George Washington, op. 161, with 
presentation, 227. 

{Swanwick, John?], 82, 83. 

Symmes, Thomas, ‘‘ Reasonableness 
of Regular Singing, 237. 


“Le Taenarion,”’ satiric magazine, 
259, 319. 

Taft, William H., member A. A. &., 
222. 

Tans’ur, William, 244, 245; “Royal 
Melody,”’ 246. 

Tatman, Charles T., member, 
elected, 2. 

Taylor, Charles H., on Nominating 
Committee, and Council, 162; 
gifts, 177, 205, 214, 215, 221, 223, 
227, 228, 230. 

Testut, Charles, and his radical 
paper, 267, 295. 

Theological education, A Puritan 
Counter-Reformation, 30-46. 

Thomson, John, ‘‘ Letters of Curtius 
to Gen. Marshall,’’ 225. 

Tinker, Edward L., member, elected 
2; Bibliography of the French 
Newspapers and Periodicals of 
Louisiana, 247-370; account of 
journalists, 250 et seq. 

Treadwell, John, 44. 

Trévigne, Paul, editor, 265, 322. 

“Trials of the Human Heart,’’ Mrs. 
G. Washington and B. Franklin 
subscribers to, 70, 146. 

“La Tribune de la Nouvelle Or- 
léans,’’ radical negro paper, 265, 
272, 320. 

Trinity College, Dublin, precedence 
at, 400, 408. 

Truxton, Thomas, ‘Victory,”’ pa- 
triotic song, 157. 

Turner, Frederick J., 39; death an- 
nounced, 4; obituary, 14. 

Tuttle, Julius H., appointed teller, 
162; on Publications Committee, 
163. 

Tyler, Royall, 69. 
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U. 

“La Union,” first negro newspaper, 
265, 272, 322. 

Unitarianism, development, 24 et 
seq. 

Universition, genetic approach, 372, 
377. 

Updike, Daniel B., printed Book of 
Common Prayer, 196. 

Utrecht, Treaty of, results in 
Harvard enrollment, 415. 

V. 

Vail, Robert W. G., 5; Susanna 
Haswell Rowson, The Author of 
Charlotte Temple, A_ Biblio- 
graphical Study, 47-160; editing 
Sabin’s Dictionary, 168, 233; Li- 
brarian’s report, 192-233, with list 
of A. A. 8S. Donors, 234; biblio- 
graphical work, 232. 

Van Campen, Moses, captivity, 215. 

Van Doren, Carl, on Charlotte 
Temple, 63. 

Venn, John, “Alumni Cantabrig- 
ensis,’’ quoted, 396, 397. 

Vermont, early chapbook, 224. 

“Victoria,’’ Mrs. Rowson’s first 
novel, 50, 61, 147, and title page 
illustrated, op. 86. 

“Le Vigilant, ’’ 277, 288, 357. 

“La Violette,’ 258, 323. 


W. 

Wabash College, founded, 40. 

Wagner, Henry R.., gift, 223. 

Walker, Williston, his “History of 
Congregational Churches,”’ 24n, 
29, 40. 

Walter, Nehemiah, 235. 

Walter, Sarah (Mather), 235. 

Walter, Thomas, Bibliographical 
notes on “‘Grounds and Rules of 
Musick Explained,” by M. B. 
Jones, 235-246, first engraved 
music in U.S.,237; andC. Mather, 
235, 236; ‘‘Sweet Psalmist of 
Israel, ’’ 236. 

War of 1812, ballads, 207; cartoons, 
228. 

Warmoth, Henry C., 275. 

Warren, John, ‘““Ode”’ to memory of, 
154. 

Washington, George, Representa- 
tive American, by D. R. Fox, 2; 
Dirge to, 151; crayon portrait, op. 
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161, with Sully’s presentation, 
227. 

Washington, Martha, 70. 

Watkins, George T.., gift, 223. 

Watkins, Walter K., 86. 

Watts, Isaac, “Thoughts on Poétry 
and Musick,” 242. 

Wayland, Francis, 35, 41. 

Webster, Hannah, see Foster. 

West and Northwest, spread of New 
England Puritanism to, 39. 

Western Reserve, founded, 40. 

Wheatley, Phillis, Poems, acquired, 
203. 

Whitcomb, Chapman, 
imprint of, 215. 

Whitman, Elizabeth, 210. 

Wightman, Thomas, engraver, 229. 

Wignell, Thomas, 52, 53. 

Wilbur, James B., 168. 

Wilkinson, Jemima, broadside, and 
pamphlet accounts of, 207, 208. 

Williams College, 35, 40. 

Wilson, Woodrow, member A. A. S., 
222. 

Windham, William, “Plan of exer- 
cises for the militia, ’’ 226. 

Wingate, Paine, on class “ placing,” 
373, 374, 407; on a buttery book, 
401. 

Winship, George P., on Council, 162. 

Winslow, John, on “placing’’ son 
Pelham, 376. 

Winthrop, Frederic, death 
nounced, 165; obituary, 174. 

Wolfe, James, engraved portrait, 
229. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin, 408. 

Woods, Leonard, his “History of 
Andover Theological Seminary,” 
28, 32, 33. 

Worcester, Samuel, 44. 

Wright, Mabel O., 86. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., “History of 
printing in colonial Maryland,”’ 
an appreciation of, 219. 


lack 


one 


an- 


Yale College and University, 372; 
school of theology, 34, influence 
and, “ Yale Band,”’ 40; abolished 
Freshmen ‘placing,’ 375. 

Young Ladies’ Academy, founded 
by Mrs. Rowson, 59. 

““Youth’s First Step in Geography,” 
148. 
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